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DE LA NEUSTRIE CAROLINGIENNE A L / A 
NORMANDIE FÉODALE: / | 


CONTINUITÉ OU DISCONTINUITÉ ?? 


Qus les structures de l’Etat féodal aient atteint en Normandie, dès la seconde 
` moitié du XIme siècle, un degré de perfection et d’efficacité ailleurs inégalé, les 
historiens en conviennent depuis longtemps. De J. Flach à Marc Bloch en 
passant par C. H. Haskins, les opinions sont concordantes. Plus récemment, 
Sir F. M. Stenton, guère suspect pourtant de partialité en faveur des Normands, 
conclut le réquisitoire qu’il dresse contre leur manque de culture littéraire et 
artistique, contre la rudesse de leurs mœurs, par ces mots: ‘. . . mais, politique- 
. ment, ils étaient les maîtres de leur monde’ S'agit-il d'expliquer cette supério- 
ré des institutions, cette efficacité du pouvoir ducal dans la Normandie du 
XIme siècles, les opinions divergent aussitôt. 

Pendant longtemps, l’on eut tendance, en France du moins, à considérer la 
Normandie comme un produit presque pur de la colonisation scandinave: sorte 
de postulat qui dispensait de toute démonstration et contenait comme implicite- 
ment réponse à tous les problèmes. Aujourd’hui commence à prendre corps une 
tendance tout à fait opposée à celle-là. Dans une communication sur Les bases 
du pouvoir ducal en Normandie, présentée à la 26me Semaine d'Histoire du Droit 
normand (1950), M. Jean Yver formule l'hypothèse selon laquelle le pouvoir 
ducal, en Normandie, ‘bien loin d’être une construction entièrement neuve, 
aurait eu, au contraire, cette chance de s'être édifié assez tôt pour recueillir, avant 

1 Cet article est le résumé d’une communication présentée le 20 juillet 1954 à la Franco-British 
Conference of Historians, siégeant à Edinburgh. ` 


2 F, M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England (2nd edn., Oxford, 1947), p. 678. ‘But politically, they 
were the masters of their world.’ 
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‘la dislocation définitive du monde franc, l'essentiel de l’héritage de l'autorité, 


carolingienne’.1 ° 
„En 1951, aux Journées d'Histoire du Droit et des Institutions des Pays de 


`. l'Ouest.de la France, M. L. Musset, étudiant les institutions administratives des 


premiers temps de la Normandie ducale; concluait ainsi: ‘Il est donc vraisem- 
blable que les Normands ont remis en marche assez rapidement les rouages 
carolingiens point trop détraqués. du comté de Rouen et des pagi qui en dépen- 
daient. Ensuite, ils ont appliqué le système ainsi mis au point à d’autres régions, 
_ au Bessin, d’abord peut-être, et enfin, tardivement, au Cotentin. Le modèle des 
premières institutions normandes ‘doit donc être cherché dans le régime franc, 
tel qu’il fonctionnait à Rouen, immédiatement avant 911’? 
Ainsi, la robustesse précoce de l’État normand s’expliquerait elle du fait 
que Rollon aurait recueilli en 911 et transmis à ses successeurs un certain nombre 
' d'institutions carolingiennes encore vigoureuses: le comitatus, par exemple. De 
la: Neustrie carolingienne-4 la Normandie féodale s’affirmerait alors une assez 
` notable continuité; les caractères originaux de la Normandie féodale refléteraient 
_ plus souvent la tradition carolingienne que létat de fait nouveau créé par 
r occupation scändinave.s Sans doute, contre les excès de la thèse ‘scandinaviste’, 


+ une réaction était-elle souhaitable. Mais celle-ci ne fait-elle pas quelque peu 


figure d’ ‘antithèse’? 

Je voudrais tenter de définir, à la lumière des rares données certaines que 
nous possédons sur uhe époque fort obscure, une solution au problème qui 
demeure ainsi posé. Il va de soi que mon propos est seulement d’ diguet le 
sens d’un processus, non point d’en étudier en détail les épisodes. 


I 


| Touchant le cadre géographique, en premier lieu, la thèse de la continuifé 
` voit dans le duché même de Normandie le prolongement de la marche maritime 
qui, depuis le début du IXme siècle, avait monté la garde contre l’infiltration ou 
les invasions des pirates scandinaves. Mais les vicissitudes de cette marche au 
cours du IX me siècle sont assez mal connues; il n’est même pas certain qu’elle 
existât encore aux environs de 870.4 Sans doute le territoire compris entre 


1 Revue histor. de Droit français et étranger, ame sér., xxviii (1951), 135. Dans un travail plus 
récent, et tout à fait remarquable, sur ‘Les caractères originaux de la Coutume de Normandie’, M. Jean. 
Yver formule une opinion plus nuancée. Parlant de la féodalisation de la Normandie, il note: ‘C’est ici, 
peut-être, que la place nette faite par les invasions scandinaves a dû faciliter la tâche des ducs. M émoires 
de I’ Académie de Caen (1952), p. 315. 

2 Revue histor. de Droit français et étranger, Ame sér., xxix (1952), 275. 

3 M. J. Dhondt (Btude sur la naissance des principautés territoriales en France (IXme—Xme siècles) 
(Bruges, 1948, pp. 116-19) pense que Rollon se serait vu confier par le roi la protection des églises et 
qu’il aurait été tenu comme répondant auprès de autorité royale pour les autres chefs normands. 

# J. Dhondt, op. cit., p- 279. 
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l'estuaire de l’Escaut et celui de la Seine fut-il, en fait, réparti entre trois com- 
mandements distincts, dont le plus méridional s’exerçait entre Seine et Somme. 
Or ce dernier territoire ne correspond nullemént à celui qu’en 911 Charles le 
Simple céda aux Normands. Peut-on alors songer à la Marche de Bretagne 
comme antécédent de la principauté normande? Pas davantage; car, dans la 
faible mesure où s’en laissent deviner les confins après 850, elle apparait comme 
ayant, devant la progression des Bretons, reculé vers l’est jusqu’à la Seine, mais 
pas plus loin.3 Son territoire n’a donc jamais correspondu à la Normandie de 
911, ni à celle de 924, ni à celle de 933. Que les Vikings de la Seine aient reçu, 
en 911, la région comprise entre Brésle, et Dive pro tutela regni ne signifie pas 
nécessairement que Charles le Simple ait conféré à Rollon le titre et la fonction 
de marquis. En d’autres points-du monde carolingien, des Vikings furent ainsi . 
installés sur des terres qu’ils devaient protéger contre de nouvelles i incursions, 
sans que cette concession puisse être considérée comme Ja reconstitution d’une 
ancienne marche; entre l’une et l’autre, on ne saurait valablement affirmer autre . 
chose qu’une simple analogie. Quant au titre de marchio, parfois donné, au Xme 
siécle, au chef de la principauté normande, il n’apparait qu ’excéptionnellement 7 
et à une date assez tardive. Rien ne prouve que Rollon et son fils l’aient porté. 

On ne peut guére admettre, non plus, que la Normandie ait regu 4 une date 
particulièrement précoce I’héritage cärolingien.® L’ Etat Flamand avec Baudoin 
IT, le duché de Bourgogne avec Richard le Justicier, celui d’Aquitaine avec 
Guillaume le Pieux, naissent au temps du roi Eudes, dès la fin du IXme siècle; 
nombre d'institutions carolingiennes y survivent tout au long du Xme siècle. 
C’est vers la fin de celui-ci qu'avec la dislocation du pagus se produit, comme l’a 
montré M. J. Fr. Lemarignier, la véritable cassure.4 Le cas de la Normandie, 
constituée en principauté territoriale au début du Xme siècle, n ’a donc rien de 
précoce et ne fut pas spécialement favorable à la persistance de l'autorité 
carolingienne. 

La thèse de la continuité nous affirme encore que Rollon a recueilli héritage 
presque intact de cette autorité, Le premier duc de Normandie aurait ainsi reçu 
le comitatus de Rouen avec les domaines royaux qui s'y trouvaient compris, les 
droits sur l’évéché (episcopium) ainsi que sur les abbayes.’ Ses faits et gestes et 
ceux de ses successeurs l’attesteraient, à défaut du libellé des clauses de l’accord 
conclu en 911 et qui, comme l’on sait, n’a pas fait l'objet d’une rédaction. Mais 
il s’en faut que la transmission des pouvoirs dans cette forme, à la date de 911, 
soit établie. Si tels actes politiques posés par Richard I* ou Richard IT semblent 


1 J. Dhondt, op. cit., p.282. L. Levillain, ‘Essai sur le comte Eudes, fils de Hardouin et de Guérim- 
bourg (845-871), Le Moyen Age, 3me sér., viii (1935), 16. 

3 Ibid., pp. 103-5. 3 Voir ci-dessus, p. 2, D. I. 

4 J.Fr. "Lemarignier, “La dislocation du paews et le problème des Consuetudines (Xme-XIme siècles), 
Mélanges . . . Louis Halphen (Paris, 1951), pp. 401-10. 

5 Voir cidesüs, p- 2,0. 2. 
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le suggérer, ils n’en sont pas une preuve suffisante. Il est en effet normal que 
les ducs aient, au Xme siècle, à mesure qu’ils constituaient leur pouvoir, cherché 
à fonder en droit celui-ci, dans les formes qu’ils lui donnaient, sur la donation 
de 911. Habileté politique dont nous ne saurions trop nous garder d’être dupes. 
A s’en tenir aux rares données certaines que nous possédions touchant l’acte de 
911, il n’est même pas sûr que le Viking Hrôlfr ait rencontré Charles le Simple 
sur les bords de l’Epte. Quant à la teneur de l’accord conclu, on sait que le roi 
y fait allusion dans un passage fameux du diplôme en date du 14 mars 918, don- 
nant à l’abbaye de St. Germain des Prés l’abbaye de La Croix St. Ouen ‘. . . 
praeter partem ipsius abbatiae quam annuimus Normannis Sequanensibus, videlicet 
Rolloni suisque comitibus, pro tutela regni’.1 Les glossateurs de ce texte n’ont sans 
doute pas assez insisté sur le pluriel Normannis Sequanensibus; on ne conçoit 
guère une inféodation évoquée en ces termes; c’est à coup sûr d’une donation 
collective qu’il s’agit. Le même pluriel se retrouve, à plusieurs reprises, sous la 
plume d’écrivains contemporains, tel Flodoard, pour évoquer la partie prenante 
à St. Clair sur Epte. Parlant de l’entrevue qui, en 940, réunit Louis IV et 
Guillaume Longue-Épée, l’annaliste de Reims écrit: ‘At ille dedit ei terram quam 
pater eius Karolus Nordmannis concesserat.* Trois ans plus tard, c’est encore 
‘. . . terram Nordmannorum’ è que le roi carolingien donne au petit Richard IF, 

Ainsi, durant les années qui suivirent 911, le territoire cédé dut-il être 
administré autrement qu à la mode carolingienne; il ne put être tout entier sous 
l'autorité du nouveau comes Rotomagensis; les autres chefs des Normanni Sequanen- 
ses ne l’eussent pas admis, qui se tenaient pour ses égaux. Ne les voit-on pas, 
en 942 encore, porter leur hommage à qui bon leur semble, qui au roi Louis IV, 
qui au duc de France Hugues? ¢ 

Bien loin donc que le relai d'une autorité carolingienne, d’ailleurs fort 
chancelante dans une région assaillie depuis quelque soixante dix ans par les 
Vikings, ait été pris d’une main ferme par un chef unique, Rollon, il semble 
indéniable qu’une désagrégation de l’autorité publique suivit, entre Bresle et 
Dive, l’accord de 911.5 Dès la naissance de la Normandie apparait donc un 
élément majeur de discontinuité, touchant la notion même d’autorité publique 
sur les territoires concédés aux pirates devenus colons... 

Nous ne savons d’ailleurs pas comment vécurent ces premières sociétés 
scandinaves en Normandie. On peut, certes, suggérer que, du fait de la con- 
version de Hrôlfr, l’Église devait être en mesure d’exercer assez tôt son influence 

1 Ph. Lauer, Recueil des Actes de Charles ILI le Simple, i (Paris, 1940), p- 211. 

3 Annales; ed. Ph. Lauer, p. 75. 

3 Ibid., p. 92. 4 Ibid., p. 86. 

5 D.C Douglas (‘The rise of Normandy’, Proceedings of the British Academy, xxiii (1947), 106) 
note, après avoir examiné de près les mentions de donations faites par Rollon et Guillaume Longue Épée, 


que les premières possessions ducales se trouvèrent recouvrir langle entre Seine et Epte, avec quelques 
territoires au bord de la mer. 
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sur le gouvernement et la famille du comte de Rouen. Mais que reste t-il 
d’institutions ecclésiastiques dans le pays occupé par Rollon et ses compagnons, 

durant les décades qui suivent leur installation?’ Les monastères sont détruits de 
fond en comble ou désertés par leurs occupants; pas un seul ne reprendra vie 
avant plusieurs dizaines d'années. Quant aux évêchés, Evreux et Rouen mis 
‘peut-être à part, ils sont, au Xme siècle, gravement désorganisés. On a signalé 
depuis longtemps les longues interruptions que comportent les listes épiscopales 
de la province de Rouen: à Lisieux, de 832 à 990; à Avranches, de 862 à 990; 

à Sées, de 910 à 936; le siège de Bayeux a peut-être un titulaire en 933, mais 
résidait-il dans son diocèse? Pour le siège de Coutances, on connaît, à la fin du 
Xme et au début du XIme siècle, cinq titulaires consécutifs qui résidèrent à 
Rouen. C'est seulement en 990, lors de la dédicace de l’abbatiale de Fécamp, 
que l'épiscopat normand apparait à peu près au complet. A cet hiatus dans 
l’organisation ecclésiastique de la Normandie correspondit très certainement une 
éclipse de la vie religieuse. 

On aimerait avoir les mêmes preuves d’une absence de continuité, que l’on 
devine, en certains autres domaines. Parfois, des indices sérieux donnent à 
réfléchir. Tel est notamment le cas de la fameuse ‘révolte des paysans’ qui 
ensanglanta les débuts du règne de Richard II et sur laquelle nous n’avons, 
en somme, que le témoignage de Guillaume de Jumièges: ‘. . . Rustici... 
juxta suos libitus vivere decernebant, quatinus, tam in silvarum compendiis quam in 
aquarum commerciis, nullo obsistente ante statuti iuris obice, legibus uterentur suis. 
Quae ut rata manerent, ab unoquoque cetu furentis vulgi duo eliguntur legati, qui 
decreta ad mediterraneum ferrent corroboranda conventum. . . 1 Pour succinct 
que soit ce texte, il indique qu’une partie au moins des paysans de Normandie 
avaient pris l'habitude de disposer des cours d’eau et des forêts —sinon du sol 
cultivable—selon un mode qui évoque beaucoup plus les usages du fornskifte 
danois que ceux de la seigneurie carolingienne; et encore, qu’une réaction, de 
sens seigneurial, amorcée ou soutenue par le pouvoir ducal, provoqua le conflit. 
Mais ne peut-on, du récit de Guillaume de Jumièges, déduire aussi que ces 
paysans avaient l’habitude de délibérer en commun, voire d’élire des délégués? 
Sinon, eussent-ils imaginé cette procédure à l’occasion de la crise que raconte 
l’auteur des Gesta? Comme l’écrivit à ce sujet H. Prentout, ‘on n’improvise pas 
une organisation politique’.® 

Le comportement des chefs de la Normandie ne se ressent-il pas, d’ailleurs, 
durant presque tout le Xme siècle, de leurs origines scandinaves? Il donne bien 


1 Guillaume de Jumitges, Gesta Normannorum ducum (édit. J. Marx), p. 

3 H. Prentout, ‘Le règne de Richard II, duc de Normandie’, Mémoires fi Phad. de Caen, nouv. PN D 
¥ (1929), 64. Au sujet de cette révolte, M. Douglas note: [It] was so remarkable both for its date and 
in its organization that it might be tempting to explain it by the survival among the peasantry of tradi- 
tions of freedom comparable to those which the Scandinavian peasantry of the Danelaw retained until 
the time of Domesday’. “The rise of Normandy’, p. 103. 
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souvent à la vie politique du duché un style qui n’a rien de carolingien, mais ` 


Poriente bien plutôt vers le monde nordique. Dès 92:5 au moins, les hommes de 
Rollon reprennent leurs raids contre le Beauvaisis et l’Amiénoïs, s'avancent 
jusqu’à Noyon. Trente six ans plus tard, Richard I“ appelle à son aide des 
Scandinaves; on retrouve alors (961), comme un siècle plus tôt, une armée de 
Vikings campée dans la vallée de la Seine, lançant des raids vers la frontière 
bretonne et vers Chartres. ‘La terrible guerre normande de 961—965, écrit 
M. D.-C. Douglas, ressuscita maintes des terribles conditions du IXme siècle’.1 
Dans les dix dernières années du siècle, la Normandie accueille encore les assail- 
lants Vikings de l’Angleterre. Mieux, vers 1014, Richard II fait appel 4 des 
bandes scandinaves; il reçoit à Rouen Olaf et Lacman qui viennent de piller la 
région de Dol; à cette date encore, ‘les affinités scandinaves de la Normandie 
demeurent solides’: 

On pourrait, certes, objecter que si les maîtres de la Normandie gardèrent 
au Xme siècle le contact avec le monde nordique dont ils étaient originaires, cela 
ne signifie pas nécessairement que, dans le même temps, ils n’aient pas été ab- 
sorbés, eux et leurs hommes, par la civilisation et les institutions franques. Mais 
de la civilisation du pays de Normandie au Xme siècle, nous savons bien peu de 
chose; on y discerne pourtant assez nettement quelques traits de mœurs ou des 
usages, parfois spécifiquement païens, et en tous cas bien étrangers aux usages 
du royaume Franc. A la différence de ce qui se pratiquait en Flandre, en Anjou 
ou en Bretagne, par exemple, —pour citer des voisins—, il était normal en 
Normandie au Xme siècle qu’une concession de terre ne fût pas sanctionnée par 
la rédaction d’un acte écrit. On a noté, d’autre part, la survivance, jusque dans 
le Très ancien Coutumier de Normandie, des usages scandinaves en matière d’égal- 
ité stricte des héritiers.® Et encore: s’il est difficile d’établir la généalogie com- 
plète des premiers ducs, si la nature juridique de leurs relations avec leurs 
compagnes est souvent incertaine, ces relations ne sont fréquemment pas con- 
formes aux usages chrétiens. Tandis qu’en Normandie Richard IF, fils de 
Guillaume Longue Epée et de Sprota, sa femme more danico; est unanimement 
tenu pour héritier légitime, le roi Louis IV d’Outremer le qualifie de meretricis 
filiust En 1035 encore, un bâtard est accepté comme héritier du duché par 
tous les Grands, prélats compris. Cette reconnaissance, affirme très justement 
sir Fr. M. Stenton, ‘aurait été impossible dans tout pays où l’ Eglise et la théorie 
de l’État qu’elle défendait auraient eu leur influence habituelles Dans le 

1 D. C. Douglas, “The rise of Normandy’, p. 107. | 

8 Ibid., p. 107. ‘The Scandinavian. affinities of the province remained strong’. 

3 J. Yver, ‘Les caractères originaux de la Coutume de Normandie’, Mémoires de P Acad. de Caen 
(1952), Pp. 330-31. 

4 Guillaume de Jumièges, Gesta Normannorum dacum (édit. J. Marx), p. 48. 


5 F. M. Stenton, Aagle-Saxon England, p. 547. ‘. .. would have been impossible in any country 
where the church, and the theory of the state for which it stood, had their accustomed influence.’ 
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domaine de l’onomastique, la remarquable persistance d’anthroponymes païens. 
en Normandie longtemps après 911, la transmission sous une forme très fidèle à 
: Poriginal de toponymes scandinaves, ne sont guère conciliables avec l'hypothèse 
d’un petit groupe de conquérants vite absorbé par les populations vaincues.! 

Pareils indices, s'ils ne sont pas très nombreux, portent sur des secteurs 
fondamentaux de la civilisation. Pour bien mesurer, au demeurant, le degré 
d'originalité que présente la Normandie aux Xme et XIme siècles du fait de ses 
origines scandinaves, il faudrait étudier l’image que se font des Normands les 
écrivains étrangers de cette époque. Là encore, les témoignages sont fort sug- 
gestifs, sinon très abondants. C'est Richer qui, en 939, appelle Guillaume 
Longue Épée ‘dux pyratarum’ ; en 996, les Normands de Normandie sont encore 
nommés par lui ‘pyrasae’.2 L'auteur anonyme du Liber de revelatione, aedifica- 
tione et auctoritate monasterii Fiscannensis rapporte que Guillaume de Volpiano, 
sollicité par Richard II de venir restaurer les monastéres du duché, n’aurait pas 
accepté sans hésitations, tant il savait les Normands: ‘barbaros et truculentos’.® A 
propos de la même mission accomplie par Guillaume en Normandie, Raoul 
Glaber, biographe du saint abbé de St. Bénigne, formule contre les habitants 
du duché l’accusation de ‘barbare ignorance’.4 Ainsi les hommes du Xme et du 
début du XIme siècle ont-ils bien eu l'impression d’une cassure durable, consécu- 
tive à l'installation des Vikings de la Seine. Il s’en fallait, à leurs yeux, que les 
Normands, quelque cent ans après l'accord de St. Clair sur Epte, fussent 
amalgamés au monde Franc. 

Bien loin, donc, que soit prouvée une continuité entre la civilisation et les 
institutions carolingiennes, d’une part, et celles de la naissante Normandie 
féodale, de l’autre, on doit admettre que le Xme siècle marque essentiellement, 
dans l’histoire de ce pays, un hiatus, une rupture; pendant presque tout ce 
siècle, sinon même plus avant dans le temps, la terre occupée par les hommes de 
Rollon et par ceux qui vinrent se joindre à eux, mérita le nom, qui lui fut vite 
donné, de Normandie; elle fut, dans une assez large mesure, un appendice 
méridional du monde nordique. C’est au delà de cet hiatus qu’a commencé de 
se former—nous allons maintenant le voir—la prestigieuse Normandie féodale. 


Il 


Dans la seconde moitié du Xme siècle commencent d’apparaitre les signes 
d’une nouvelle orientation de la Normandie, aussi bien quant à son organisation 


1 Voir, à ce sujet, les réflexions formulées à propos du Danelaw par sir F. M. pc a “The Danes 
in England’, Proceedings of the British Academy, xiii. (1927); pp. 9-11 du tirage à par 

2 Richer, Histoire de France (édit. R. Latouche); i (Paris, 1930), p. 1 6 i ii À (Paris, 1937), 
P- 293- 

3 A. du Monstier, Neustria Pia, p. 196. 

4 §, Guillelmi, abbatis 8. Benigni vita, Mabillon, 44. 88. O. B., vi, p. 322. 
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intérieure que quant à son comportement dans le royaume féodal dont elle fait 
partie. M. Douglas a signalé l'importance que présente, à cet égard, la date de 
965. Le duc Richard I“, après une guerre de quatre ans qui l’a opposé au roi 
carolingien, devient vassal de Hugues le Grand. La Normandie contribuera 
dès lors efficacement à la fortune des Robertiens.1 Ce qui n’est, en tous cas, 
guère contestable, c'est que, dans la dernière décade du Xme siècle, se multiplient 
les indices d’un changement d’orientation. En 990, la consécration de Pabba- 
‘tiale de Fécamp est aussi la consécration du triomphe du christianisme dans le 
pays occupé par les Vikings. Vers cette date, nous l'avons vu, cessent la plupart 
des interruptions qui affectent nombre de listes épiscopales. C’est peu après 
qu’éclate la ‘révolte des paysans’ dont il a été ci-dessus question, et que motivèrent 
sans doute des initiatives du pouvoir ducal prises à l'encontre d'usages qui 
s'étaient établis depuis quelque quatre vingts ans. 
Mais notons d’abord qu’en cette fin du Xme siècle et au début du XIme, 
la Normandie parait jouir d’une prospérité commerciale et d’une richesse moné- 
taire fort peu communes à cette époque dans l’Europe du nord-ouest. Les 
sources hagiographiques, les seules, ou peu s’en faut, qui puissent nous ren- 
seigner à cet égard, décrivent Rouen comme un port prospère où se coudoient 
des gens de tous pays, de la Scandinavie à l'Orient Byzantin® L'atelier moné- 
taire de Rouen avait été rouvert très tôt après l'installation des Vikings? Et 
si nous ne savons guère comment s’exerçait la fiscalité des successeurs de Rollon 
au Xme siècle, si nous ignorons le fonctionnement de la Camera ducale men- 
tionnée sous le règne de Richard II, il est très digne de remarque que les ducs 
normands, dès le début du XIme siècle, sont beaucoup plus généreux d'argent 
que de franchises ou de concessions de droits, au contraire des Capétiens, par 
exemple, ou des comtes d'Anjou. On sait la réputation de prodigalité que Wace 
a faite à Robert le Libéral, père de Guillaume le Bâtard, et les gestes fasteux 
qu’il lui prête quand il raconte son pèlerinage aux Lieux Saints. Comment ne 
pas apercevoir dans ces récits le reflet épique d’une réalité économique: la 
richesse en numéraire du trésor ducal à cette époque? Voila de quoi expliquer 
pour une notable part l'efficacité avec laquelle les maîtres de la Normandie 
parvinrent à imposer leur autorité à la tourbe des petits seigneurs, au moment 
où ceux-ci, dans les régions voisines, montaient victorieusement à l’assaut de 


1 D. C. Douglas, “The rise of Normandy’, p. 110. M. Dhondt est d’une opinion assez différente, 
et qui semble difficilement acceptable, touchant la genèse du lien de vassalité qui unit le duc normand 
à Hugues le Grand. Évude sur la naissance des principautés territoriales en France, pp. 113 et 141. 

3 Sur ce sujet, une importante communication de L. Musset, Notes sur l'histoire économique de la 
Normandie pendant les âges obscurs, présentée à la 27me Semaine d'Histoire du Droit normand; résumé 
dans Revue Histor. de Droit français et étranger, ame sér., xxx (1953), p- 321. 

3 A. Dieudonné, ‘La numismatique normande. Les monnaies féodales’, Bulletin de la Soc. des 
Antiguaires de Normandie, xxxvi (1924-5), 337-8. 

* Roman de Rou, vers 3047 et suiv.—ed. H. Andresen, ii, 108. 
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l’autorité publique représentée, depuis un siécle environ, par les chefs des 
grandts principautés territoriales. 

Les étapes, les aspects et les incidences de cet accroissement du pouvoir ducal 
sont assez complexes. 

C’est d’abord la restauration spirituelle de l’Église, après sa restauration 
temporelle. Les monastères reconstitués sont assez tôt touchés par les divers 
courants, lorrain ou clunisien, de la réforme, et cela, sous les auspices du pou- 
voir ducal. Pour l’épiscopat, l'heure de la réforme n’est pas encore venue; mais 
les ducs le tiennent bien en mains, surtout le siège de Rouen où ils placent à 
plusieurs reprises des membres de leur famille; ils font de même à Avranches, à 
Bayeux. C'est encore le moment où se laissení apercevoir, dans une demi- 
obscurité due à la rareté des textes, les principaux organes du pouvoir central. 
Nous avons entrevu la Camera de Richard Il; un chancelier apparait même 
dans une charte de ce duc; le sénéchal et le boùteillér sont mentionnés avant 
1033; le chambrier en 10342 Le premier tiers du XIme siécle nous apporte 
aussi les plus anciennes mentions de vicomtes. On constate qu’en Normandie, 
dès ce moment, et à la différence de ce qui se passe ailleurs, le vicomte est beau- 
coup plus qu’un simple agent domanial; investi de fonctions fiscales, judiciaires et 
militaires, il fait vraiment figure d’officier public. Il se rend fréquemment à la 
Cour ducale, et, quand il s’y trouve, souscrit les chartes du duc. Le district 
qu’il administre est fort étendu; son ampleur est de l’orde de celle du pagus. 
Certains anciens pagi, d’ailleurs, n’ont jamais eu de comte (Bessin ou Cotentin, 
par exemple), mais ont été gérés, pour le duc, par des vicomtes. Ceux-ci, lors 
même qu'ils réussissent à transmettre héréditairement leur charge, continuent de 
payer leur ferme annuelle et peuvent être effectivement révoqués. Que cette 
‘allure de fonctionnaires révocables . . . rappelle les temps carolingiens’,? 
or peut le constater; mais il serait sans doute dangereux de suggérer, ce faisant, 
autre chose qu’une analogie; car l'institution vicomtale nous apparaît au delà de 
Vhiatus qui marque le Xme siècle. 

C’est aussi vers le même temps que naît en Normandie une féodalité, phé- 
nomène dont M. D. C. Douglas a étudié les grandes lignes, et, sur plus d’un 
point, le détail dans une magistrale étude; il a montré, dans l'apparition de cette 
féodalité, un des aspects du mouvement centrifuge qui, à cette époque, tend à 
disloquer les grandes principautés territoriales créées au siècle précédent; mais 
il a souligné aussi l’originalité du cas de la Normandie, en ce sens que l’apparition 
des comtes peut y être considéré, dans une assez large mesure, ‘comme un 


1 C. H. Haskins, Norman Institutions (Cambridge, Mass., 1925), pp. 49 seg. 

3 L. Musset, Aux origines de la féodalité normande: l'installation par les ducs de leurs vassanx nor- 
mands et bretons dans Je comté d’ Avranches (XIme siècle); communication à la XXV Ime Semaine d’His- 
toire du Droit normand; résumé dans la Revue Histor. de Droit français et étranger, ame sér., xxviii 
(1951), 150. 
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résultat de l'initiative ducale; peut-être même a-t-elle été l'expression d’un 
calcul politique de la part de Richard II’ Ainsi les premiers comtes se virent- 
ils confier des responsabilités militaires: ceux de l’Avranchin, à la frontière 
. bretonne; Raoul d’Ivry, à la frontière chartraine; les comtes d’Eu, à celle de 
Flandre. 

Ce qui est, enfin, certain, c’est qu’au début du XIme siècle, les hommes à qui 
remontent les familles féodales de Normandie sont tous des homines novi2 De 
ce chef encore, la discontinuité s’avére manifeste entre l’époque carolingienne et 
les premiers temps de la féodalité. Cette aristocratie féodale normande s’impose 
assez constamment sur les champs de bataille; on a méme fait parfois de cette 
supériorité militaire des Normands la raison essentielle de leur suprématie poli- 
tique. Or l’armement dont ils étaient dotés au XIme siècle et leurs méthodes 
tactiques s’apparentent—témoin, par exemple, la Tapisserie de Bayeux—a leurs 
origines nordiques beaucoup plutôt qu’à la tradition carolingienne. 

Ce n’est point sans lutter que le pouvoir ducal réussit à prévaloir; l'assaut 
qu'il eut à subir de la part de ses vassaux et de ses agents connut son point cul- 
minant durant la minorité de Guillaume le Bâtard, entre 1035 et 1047. Le signe 
le plus certain en fut l’apparition de châteaux indûment et hâtivement construits, 
nous dit Guillaume de Jumièges, par un grand nombre de Normands. Quelle 
fut exactement l’ampleur de ce mouvement? Les textes ne permettent guère de 
le dire. Une enquête archéologique bien menée à travers la Normandie per- 
mettrait sans doute d’identifier et peut être de dater un nombre appréciable de 
mottes anciennes. Il est assez paradoxal que pareille recherche n’ait jamais été 
systématiquement effectuée dans le pays que l’on s’accorde assez généralement 
à reconnaître comme ayant construit les premières mottes féodales Ce qui 
parait, en tous cas; certain, c’est que ce mouvement d’insubordination fut plus 
ample et plus efficace en Basse-Normandie. Comment s’en étonner? Dès de 
début de la dynastie, les ducs avaient fait de la Haute-Normandie leur séjour 
favori. Si l’on admet que cette prédilection s’exprimait fréquemment au moyen 
âge dans le choix du lieu élu par le prince pour dernière demeure, il suffira de 
noter que Rollon et Guillaume Longue-Epée passent pour avoir été ensevelis à 
Rouen, tandis que les deux premiers Richard le furent à Fécamp. Durant tout 
le Xme siècle, d’autre part, des Scandinaves vinrent, par une lente infiltration, 
renforcer le contingent des premiers occupants de 911; les vicissitudes subies 


1 D. C. Douglas, ‘The earliest Norman counts’, English Historical Review, lxi (1946), 153. 
“It took placealso, as a result of ducal initiative, and it may even have been the expression of a settled policy 
on the part of Duke Richard the Good.’ 

* A cet égard, la rupture entre l’époque carolingienne et le premier âge féodal est beaucoup moins 
sensible ailleurs. J. Dhondt, Études sar la naissance . . ., appendice V, pp. 315 seg. 

3 Nous aurionsde très utiles points de comparaison dans les résultats des fouilles effectuées récemment, 
notamment en Hollande par MM. J. G. N. Renaud, W. C. Braat et H. Halbertsma, et en Angleterre 
par M. Brian Hope-T'aylor. 
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par les établissements danois de l’Angleterre orientale semblent avoir été, assez 
régulièrement, à l’origine de cette émigration. Or celle-ci fut certainement 
beaucoup plus importante en Basse qu’en Haute Normandie. De ce fait, vers la 
fin du Xme siècle, la Normandie occidentale portait, de la colonisation scan- - 
dinave, une empreinte particulièrement profonde. Ainsi, dans les cent années 
qui suivirent la première occupation, Haute et Basse Normandie progressèrent- 
elles dans deux directions divergentes: là, vers l’amalgame avec le monde Franc; 
ici, vers le maintien des usages et des traditions scandinaves, puis, secondaire- 
ment, vers une attitude d’opposition au pouvoir ducal. Comment, dans ces 
conditions, le mouvement centrifuge qui affecte les principautés territoriales au 
début du XIme siècle ne se serait-il pas affirmé avec plus de vigueur en Basse- 
Normandie? 

Le fait est que, lors de l’épisode majeur et final de ce conflit, la conjuration 
baronale de 1046-1047, la rencontre des deux blocs antagonistes eut lieu à la 
limite des deux parties de la province, entre l'Orne et la Dive. A la tête des 
révoltés, on trouve les vicomtes de Bessin et de Cotentin, le seigneur de Cinglais, 
celui de Creully: tous Bas-Normands. La victoire remportée contre eux, avec 
l’aide du roi de France, par Guillaume le Bâtard, marque une date cardinale non 
seulement dans le règne de celui-ci, mais dans l’histoire de la Normandie 
médiévale. Elle signifie d’abord le triomphe décisif du pouvoir ducal sur toutes 
velléités d’insubordination manifestées par ses agents ou ses vassaux. La période 
de l’ascension laborieuse est terminée; l’autorité ducale connaîtra bientôt son 
apogée. Aussi bien les contemporains ne s’y sont-ils pas trompés. ‘Cette 
bataille d’un seul jour’, écrit Guillaume de Poitiers, parlant du combat du Val 
ès Dunes, ‘fut très profitable et digne de la mémoire des siècles à venir; . . . 
elle apaisa . . . pour longtemps dans notre région les guerres intestines’. Et 
uh peu plus loin, à propos de la prise de Brionne (1050): ‘Le négociant exulta 
qui, en toute sécurité, pouvait diriger ses pas à sa volonté; l’agriculteur se 
félicita de ce qu’il pouvait sans crainte labourer ses champs et les ensemencer, 
au lieu de se cacher à la vue du guerrier. Tout homme, à quelque condition, à 
quelque ordre qu’il appartint, portait jusqu'aux étoiles la louange du duc, lui 
souhaitant de tous ses vœux longue vie et bonne santé”.1 

Mais la victoire de 1047 est aussi le coup d’arrêt au processus qui, depuis 
près d’un siècle et demi, tendait à éloigner l’une de l’autre les deux parties, 
occidentale et orientale, de la Normandie. On ne saisirait pas le sens véritable de 
la lutte qui s’achéve sur le champ de bataille du Val és Dunes si l'on n’en rap- 
prochait quelques actes importants de la politique ducale vers cette époque. Par 
sa naissance, certes, Guillaume était Bas-Normand; sa mère était native de 
Falaise. Mais c’est surtout à l’occasion de la conjuration de 1046-1047 qu’il 


1 Guillaume de Poitiers, Gesta Guillelmi ducis, ed. R. Foreville, pp. 19, 21. 
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semble avoir compris le danger de sécession qui menagait la Basse-Normandie et 
conçu un plan destiné à y faire obstacle. Aussitôt après la victoire du Val ès 
Dunes, il réunit une assemblée de prélats et de seigneurs laïcs, y proclame la 
Trêve de Dieu. Le choix fait de Caen pour siège de ce Concile est hautement 
significatif. L’agglomération sise au confluent de l'Orne et de Odon n'était 
alors que de très médiocre importance; elle n’avait jusque là tenu aucune place 
dans la vie politique du duché. Dès ce moment, pourtant, Guillaume le Bâtard 
semble avoir compris le rôle qu’elle pouvait jouer au service d’un prince résolu à 
exercer effectivement son pouvoir jusqu'aux limites occidentales de son Etat. 
D'ailleurs, le péril qui menace alors surtout la Normandie n’est plus au nord-est, 
comme au siècle précédent, mais au sud-ouest: l’Anjou. La construction de 
murailles autour du noyau principal de l’agglomération caennaise, la création 
du château, puis celle des deux abbayes, à l’est et à l’ouest de celui-ci, feront en 
vingt ans, d’une bourgade obscure, l’une des villes principales de l’État nor- 
mand. De 1047 à 1066, au moins trois conciles seront tenus à Caen ou à 
Lisieux. 

Lorsque se forme la redoutable coalition franco-angevine que les Normands 
écraseront sur le champ de bataille de Mortemer, Guillaume forme deux corps 
de troupes: l’un en Haute-Normandie pour barrer la route à l'ennemi français, 
l’autre en Basse-Normandie pour s'opposer à l'invasion angevine; c’est ce 
second corps d’armée que le duc choisit de commander personnellement. Quand, 
en 1066, il appelle ses vassaux à l’ost pour l’expédition d'Angleterre, un grand 
nombre—le plus grand nombre, sans doute—viennent de Basse-Normandie. 
Sur trois cents familles normandes établies en Angleterre après 1066, que 
MM. Loyd, Clay et Douglas ont recensées, cent soixante viennent des actuels 
départements de la Manche, de l’Orne et du Calvados, contre cent quarante pour 
l'Eure et la Seine Inférieure! Enfin Guillaume choisit, le premier de sa dynastie, 
d’être enseveli en Normandie occidentale, à l’ Abbaye aux Hommes de Caen. 
Dans la vie du duché, dans son essor qui marque la seconde moitié du XIme 
siècle, la ville nouvelle de Caen a joué un rôle de premier plan; si bien que cette 
création apparait comme un acte capital dans l’histoire du règne de Guillaume? 
Sans ce point d'appui, le pouvoir ducal n'aurait certainement pas eu, sur toute 
la Normandie, de la Bresle au Couesnon, le rayonnement que nous lui connais- 
sons. La Normandie avec Caen, c’est politiquement, militairement et peut-être 
économiquement, un État nouveau, un ensemble fort différent de celui que les 
ducs se trouvaient posséder vers 935. De ce chef encore, il y a discontinuité 
entre le début du IX me siècle et la fin du XIme. 


t Lewis C. Loyd, C. Travis Clay and David C. Douglas, The origins of some anglo-norman families 
(Leeds, 1951), p: ix. 

* Guillaume a, certes, créé, de Dieppe à Cherbourg, nombre d’autres villes; mais Caen était destinée 
par son fondateur à tenir dans la vie politique du duché une place tout à fait éminente. 
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Certes, la civilisation et les institutions normandes du XIme siècle sont le 
résultdt d’un amalgame entre la tradition Franque et des apports qui lui étaient 
étrangers. Mais ce qui domine, à mon sens, dans le processus qui conduit du 
IXme siècle carolingien au XIme siècle normand, c’est la discontinuité. Parmi 
les indices ou les éléments de cette discontinuité qui sont ci-dessus mentionnés, 
il en est un dont il faut, en terminant, souligner à nouveau l'importance: la pros- 
périté commerciale de la Normandie que l’on note dès la fin du Xmesiècle, époque 
de marasme presque partout ailleurs. Or ce n’est pas un hypothétique héritage 
carolingien qui vaut au duché ce privilège. Bien au contraire, c'est dans la 
mesure où elle a été détachée du monde carolingien et greffée sur le monde 
nordique que la Normandie a bénéficié de la prospérité dont jouit encore, au 
Xme siècle, ce secteur de l’Europe. Il apparait, en effet, qu’au ralentisse- 
ment des activités du grand commerce transméditerranéen correspondit, sur 
les routes maritimes de l’Europe du Nord, une recrudescence des échanges à 
longue distance.t 

Une dernière considération, enfin: si l’on incline souvent aujourd’hui à tenir 
pour négligeable l'apport des Vikings à la civilisation de la Normandie, c’est 
peut-être parce que l’on s'attendait à trouver ici beaucoup de techniques, d’insti- 
tutions purement et simplement transplantées du Nord sur les rives de la Manche. 
Or cette attente s’est trouvée déçue. Dans le domaine de la recherche archéo- 
logique, on éprouve, d’ailleurs, la même déconvenue. Ce n’est pourtant point à 
dire que n'existe, en Normandie, aucun vestige notable de la colonisation 
scandinave, ni que celle-ci n’ait guère affecté l’histoire de la région. Simplement, 
on ne cherche sans doute pas ces traces là où elles sont visibles. Ni Rurik à Nov- 
gorod, ni Oleg à Kiev, n’abolit le système de villes-états qu’il trouva constitué; 
mais tous deux y introduisirent un élément nouveau: une autorité princière très 
efficace? Tel est, à mon sens, l'apport majeur que l’on doit porter à l’actif des 
Vikings partout où ils s’installèrent. On ne saurait oublier que leurs migrations 
ont jeté à travers l’Occident—sans parler de la Russie et de Byzance—un grand 
nombre de fortes personnalités, mûries dans un monde où il n'était guère de 

barrières ni de contraintes pour arrêter leur expansion: monde prestigieux et 
quasi-surhumain des Sagas. Passer sous silence ce facteur humain en retraçant 
la genèse de l’État féodal normand serait commettre la plus dommageable des 


1 On verra surtout, à cet égard, l’article de St. Bolin, ‘Mohammed, Charlemagne and Ruric’, paru 
dans The Scandinavian Economic History Review, i (1953), 1-39; l'étude avait paru, en suédois, sous 
une forme un peu moins développée, avec le titre ‘Muhammed, Karl den Store och Rurik’, dans 
Scandia, xii, 1939. On en rapprochera H. Jankuhn, ‘Der fränkisch-friesische Handel zur Ostsee im 
frühen Mittelalter’, dans Vierteljahrschrift fir Sozial—snd Wirtschaftsgeschichte, x1 (1953), no. 3, 
Pp. 193-243. Voir aussi M. de Bouard, ‘ Du nouveau sur les Vikings ?’, dans danales de Normandie, 
v (1955), PP- 3 sg. 

® Voir, en dernier lieu, G. Vernadsky, Kievan Russia (2nd ed., Newhaven, Connect., 1951), 
PP: 174 seg. 
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erreurs. La vigueur, l'efficacité du pouvoir ducal dans la Normandie féodale 
s'expliquent bien plutôt en raison de cet apport que de ‘survivances chrolin- 
giennes’. Car ce n’est certes point par une coincidence fortuite que, pendant 
quelque trois siècles, de Kiev à Londres; d’Antioche à Rouen en passant par 
Palerme, des hommes issus de ce milieu Nordique furent, pour reprendre le mot 
de Sir F. M. Stenton, ‘politiquement, les maîtres d’un monde’. 


Micuez DE Bovarp. 
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SUBSIDY ASSESSMENTS OF THE PEERAGE 
$ IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


SIXTEENTH-century England as the scene of rapid social change is now a familiar 
thesis; in particular the fate of the aristocracy has been of interest to historians. 
It is to be hoped, then, that some consideration of the peerage in one aspect of its 
life—its liability to taxation—may be acceptable as a contribution to the general 
discussion. 

The development of the subsidy in the sixteenth century as a companion tax 
to the old fifteenth and tenth was long ago traced by Stephen Dowell in his His- 
tory of Taxation;1 and Dowell is still the source of most references to the subsidy 
in standard works on the Tudor period. But on the assessment of the peerage he 
had nothing to say. And F. C. Dietz, the only modern historian to deal other 
than incidentally with taxation in the sixteenth century, gives to this point no 
more than a short and rather misleading section of his book on English Public 
Finance? There is, however, an analysis of assessments for a very much earlier 
grant, the subsidy of 1435, by H. L. Gray; and in its method of approach Gray’ s 
study has been the starting point of this article. It is an attempt, that is, to 
analyse the assessments of the peerage for the subsidy throughout the sixteenth 
century, as Gray did for a single subsidy, and to arrive at some conclusion as to 
the reliability of assessments during this time. The first task is comparatively 
easy, the second much more difficult. Gray’s conclusion that the assessments of 
1436 were ‘reasonably reliable’, although at first accepted, has recently been 
challenged by T. B. Pugh and C. D. Ross, who produce evidence to show that, 
in a number of cases at all events, the income returned for the purposes of assess- 
ment in 1436 was less than half the actual income of the peer assessed. The 
difficulty of finding accurate figures for incomes in the fifteenth century is further 


_ discussed by the same authors in a second article in which they demonstrate the 


1 Stephen Dowell, 4 History of Taxation and Taxes in England (1888). 

2 F. C. Dietz, English Public Finance, 1558-1641 (1932), pp. 384-8. 

3 H. L. Gray, ‘Incomes from Land in England in 1436’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xlix (1934), 607. 

4 T. B. Pugh and C. D. Ross, ‘The English Baronage and the Income T'ax of 1436’, aste, xxvi 
(May 1953), I. 
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inferiority of the inquisition post mortem, on which Gray mainly relied, to receiver- 
generals’ accounts and, especially, to valors of estates as sources for figures of 
landed income This evaluation of source material for the study of baronial 
incomes in fifteenth-century England is equally applicable to similar studies in 
the sixteenth century, and in particular to any attempt to estimate the reliability 
of Tudor subsidy assessments of the peerage. 


I # 


By the subsidy act of 1435 everyone of the estate of baron or above was to be 
assessed by the chancellor or treasurer, or by someone specially appointed by the 


4 


king: as a result the returns of the peers were kept separate from those of lesser ` 


men. This distinction was dropped in the grant of another subsidy on land fifteen 
years later; and although the next two subsidies—one in Edward IV’s reign and 
the other in the fourth year of Henry VII’s—were granted by the Lords and 
Commons separately, there was no provision made for the separate assessment 
of peers. It was not until the third subsidy of the reign of Henry VIII, the 
subsidy of 1523, that the formula of 1435 was again used and the special posi- 
tion—social and economic—of the peerage recognized. From this date the 
peerage was always assessed as a class by special commissioners and the assess- 
ments entered on a single roll based simply on this distinction of rank: no 
attempt was made to fit the peerage into the regional system by which the rest 
of the country was assessed for the subsidy. 

Not all the assessments of the peerage have survived, but there are in the 
Public Record Office returns for sixteen subsidies granted between 1523 and 
1601. With one exception these returns are in their final form, a list of peers and 
peeresses, their annual incomes as assessed by the commissioners, and the morey 
due from each on this reckoning. Until the 1590’s a subsidy was normally 
payable in two parts and for each payment a fresh assessment had to be made. 
There should therefore be two lists to each subsidy during the greater part of the 
century. In fact in a number of cases not one has survived; and in others only 
one, sometimes for the first payment, sometimes for the second. But each assess- 
ment, where it exists, is complete in itself. There is, however, no surviving list of 
noblemen and their incomes as assessed for the subsidy of 1523. Instead there 
remains the body of material from which such a list might be drawn up, the 
actual returns made by the various commissioners appointed to assess different 
members of the peerage. These returns are incomplete: the 1523 subsidy was 
payable in three parts and for none of the three assessments do all the returns 
survive. However, by putting together, in this one case, all the material available, 

1 C. D. Ross and T. B. Pugh, ‘Materials for the study of Baronial Incomes in Fifteenth-century 
England’, Ecos. Hist., Reo. vi (Dec. 1953), 185. 
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whether for the first, second or third payment, it is possible to obtain statements 
of incôme for most, although not all, of the peers. 

The complete absence of some returns for the 1523 subsidy does not mean 
that assessments were not made in these cases. Among the returns there are 
three lists of commissioners appointed to assess the peerage, the task being 
divided between a score of commissioners? Against the name of each com- 
missioner or pair of commissioners it was noted whether or not return had been 
made: the only commissioner who made no return at all was Sir Alexander 
Ratcliffe, appointed to assess the Lord Monteagle who died before the first 
payment of the subsidy was due, and who was succeeded by his son, a minor, 
not yet liable to taxation. There remains the possibility that the lists of those to 
be assessed were themselves incomplete. There were indeed two strange omis- 
sions: neither the duke of Suffolk nor the earl of Devon was included. But both 
these peers were nevertheless assessed for the subsidy—by Cardinal Wolsey, 
one of the busiest of the commissioners. The only nobleman who was not under 
age who was neither included in the lists of those to be assessed nor assessed in 
fact was John Bourchier, Lord Berners, deputy of Calais, apparently exempt 
from the subsidy because he was living out of England in the royal service.? 

Peers were not at this time, nor were they later in the century, omitted from 
subsidy assessments on any but legal grounds. The surviving assessments for 
the subsidies after 1523 are complete, and by looking at the series of assess- 
ments as a whole it is possible to see at once the changing pattern of noble 
assessments for the subsidy from the days of Henry VIII to the last years of the 
reign of Elizabeth. The following table has been drawn up to show the average 
assessment of a noble family’s income from land, fees and annuities on the twenty 
occasions of which record remains. These averages are not, of course, compar- 
able in any strict sense: exactly the same peers were not assessed on each occasion. 
Many peerages became extinct during the course of the century; new creations 
were made; and minorities broke the series of assessments even of those noble 
families which existed throughout the Tudor period. Inevitably, therefore, the 
number and identity of families vary. This disability might have been countered 
to some extent by trying to bridge the gaps caused by minorities with conjectured 
assessments of the whole estate calculated, for example, from the assessment of 
dower lands; but the dangers of such a method are obvious and it seems better 
to accept the limitations of the material and to use no figure not definitely given 
in the returns. Dower lands where the peer himself was also assessed, however, 


1 Exchequer K.R., Lay Subsidy Rolls 69/11. 

2 The subsidy act of 1523 actually only exempted land in Calais and the fees and wages of royal 
officials there, but William, Lord ‘Sandys, treasurer of Calais, having been assessed for the first payment 
of this subsidy (not by the commissioners appointed for the purpose, but by Wolsey) was by the com- 
missioners at the time of the second payment described as being ‘in the kinges service at Caleis and by 
reason thereof not sessed for his subsedy at this tyme’: Lay Subsidy Rolls 69/19. 
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and lands in the hands of an eldest son and separately assessed have been added 
to the assessment of the peer, since they normally were once, and would’ again 
be, part of the family estate: the unit taken throughout has been not the indi- 
vidual peer, but the noble family. On these lines the table has been compiled. 


AVERAGE NUMBER 
NUMBER OF ASSESSED OF INCOMES 
YEAR OF GRANT FAMILIES INCOME ASSESSED AT HIGHEST ASSESSED INCOME 
OF SUBSIDY ASSESSED FROM LANDS £1,000 OR 
PER ANNUM MORE 

1523 (incomplete)? 34 £801 II £2,920: Percy 
1534? 39 £921 15 £2,266 135. 4d.: Courteney * 
1545,14 44 £873 14 £3,333 6s. 8d.: Howard 

ü 5 46 £768 13 £2,900: Stanley 
1559, 18 56 £750 17 £2,600: Stanley 

ii? 54 £684 15 £2,400: Stanley 
15668 57 £503 8 £2,200: Stanley 
1571,1? 58 £487 9 £2,133 6s. 8d.: Stanley 

ij 10 56 £461 7 £2,133 65. 8d.: Stanley 
15761 60 £402 4 £1,300: Stanley 
1581 8 63 £360 3 £1,400: Stanley 
1586, i18 58 £311 2 £1,100: Stanley and Talbot 

ij 14 56 £307 2 £1,100: Stanley and Talbot 
1589, i15 56 £298 2 £1,100: Stanley and Talbot 

ii 16 56 £282, 2 £1,100: Stanley 
1593 17 54 £272 I £1,033 6s. 8d.: T Talbot 
1597, i18 55 £285 I £1,200: Talbot 

ii 19 55 £282, I £1,200: Talbot 

iii 20 55 £281 I £1,200: Talbot 
1601 è?! 51 £311 I £1,400: Talbot 


1 Lay Subsidy Rolls 69/12, 12.a, 13, 18, 19, 21, 24.4, 24.b, 25, 26; 180/187; 238/95; 241/362.a 
(misprinted in the P.R.O. index to the Lay Subsidy Rolls as 246/362.2). The assessment of the countess 
of Devon has been deduced from her first payment of the subsidy, recorded in Exchequer L.T.R., 
Enrolled Accounts, Subsidies, 41, for which reference I am indebted to Dr. W. G. Hoskins. 

2 Second payment; Lay Subsidy Rolls 69/27. 

3 The assessments of the earl of Oxford and the two countesses of Oxford amounted in all to 
£2,725 185. 4d., but the property of the dowager countess, assessed at £1,100, was that of her former 
husband, Viscount Beaumont, granted to her by Henry VIII for term of her life only, and formed no 
part of the de Vere estates. 


4 First payment; ibid. 69/54. 5 Second payment; ibid. 69/51. 

ê First payment; ibid. 69/78. 7 Second payment; ibid. 69/79. 

8 Second payment; ibid. 69/83. ® First payment; ibid. 69/85. 

10 Second payment; idid. 69/86, 87. 11 Second payment; ikid. 69/90, 91. 

18 First payment; iżid. 69/94. 13 First payment; ibid. 69/98. 
1€ Second payment; ibid. 69/99 15 Second payment of first subsidy; ibid. 69/102. 
16 Second payment of second HET ibid. 69/1071. 

17 Second subsidy; idid. 70/106. 18 First subsidy; 46/4. 70/108. 
19 Second subsidy; ibid. 70/112. 2 Third subsidy; iid. 70/109. 


2 First subsidy; idid. 70/113.2. 
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The number of noble families liable to taxation at any one time thus varied 
considerably, reflecting the incidence of minorities and of extinctions and new 
creations. Yet although these fluctuations might on occasion be of importance 
—as we shall see they were for the subsidy of 1 54.5—-over the century as a whole 
they were not significant. The general picture is clear: assessments of the 
nobility fell steadily until the very end of Elizabeth’s reign, when the average 
rose again to the level of ten or fifteen years earlier. 

During this time there were few changes in the terms of the subsidy acts. 
- From 1559 the inhabitants of Ireland, Jersey and Guernsey, and English 
residents in the northern counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmor- 
land, and the bishopric of Durham were exempt from paying on lands and 
goods within these places; those who lived in the Cinq Ports were free from all 
subsidy charges. Before the accession of Elizabeth, however, exemptions varied. 
In 1523, they included the inhabitants of Wales and of the English posses- 
sions in France, who were exempt from paying on lands and goods within the 
specified places, while English residents of the northern counties as well as 
dwellers in the Cinq Ports were unconditionally free from all payments. The 
special position of the northern counties and the Cing Ports was maintained in 
the subsidy act of 1534, which was exceptional in allowing no other exemp- 
tions. But by 1545, except for the inclusion of the French possessions among 
those granted a qualified exemption, the formula which was to last throughout 
the Elizabethan period had been reached. 

Landed income was throughout the century defined in the same wide sense: 
assessments were meant to represent the clear annual value of the property 
which a man, or any other person to his use, had in fee simple, fee tail, term of 
life, term of years, by execution, wardship, or copy of court roll, in any castles, 
honours, manors, lands, tenements, rents, services,. hereditaments, annuities," 
fees, corrodies or profits—lands and tenements chargeable to tithes only being 
excepted, The list was comprehensive enough and was clearly designed to cover 
all the normal sources of income of a landowner. If, however, payment on the 
capital value of his goods would produce more revenue, even a landowner was 
to be assessed on goods and not on lands. In the earlier subsidies a number of 
peers were in fact taxed on goods; in later subsidies all peers and peeresses were 
taxed on lands. This change in practice is obviously of some importance in any 
comparison of average subsidy assessments. The averages listed in the table are 
based on the figures returned as income from land; those peers who were assessed 
on goods have of necessity been entirely omitted from the calculation. 

Thus for the 1523 subsidy, returns actually survive for thirty-six and no 
only thirty-four noble families. But Charles Somerset, earl of Worcester, 
assessed at £2,000 in goods, has had to be discarded, along with Thomas 

1 Annuities were not specifically mentioned in the 1534 subsidy act. 
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Howard, duke of Norfolk, returned by the subsidy commissioners as worth 
£4,000 in goods, and Norfolk’s eldest son, the earl of Surrey, assessed at £1,000 
in goods.) For the 1534 subsidy the Howards were again assessed at a total of 
£5,000 in goods; and on this occasion there were six other peers entered as being 
‘in goodes best’, including Thomas Cromwell? and Thomas Boleyn, earl of 
Wiltshire, both assessed at £2,000 in goods. Seven families have had, therefore, 
to be omitted from the table for this subsidy. After this date, however, no peer. 
was assessed on goods; 4 any distortion which the practice imposes on the table 
of figures is therefore confined to the first two subsidies on the list and can do 
nothing to explain the steady fall of average assessments in the Elizabethan 
period. Moreover it does not necessarily follow that even the drop in assessments 
between the subsidies of 1534 and 154$ owes anything to the change in practice. 
Landed incomes which at the previous assessment were of less interest to the 
subsidy commissioners than the capital value of goods are included in the 1545 
averages, but it was not only the poorer nobleman who had been assessed in 
goods. The switch of the Howards’ assessment from goods to land for the 
1545 subsidy, for example, would tend to raise, not depress, the average assess- 
ment of landed income, since the duke of Norfolk and his son were assessed at 
£35333 65. 8d. per annum, a joint landed income above that assessed on any other 
noble family.5 It is of interest that Norfolk was himself one of the three com- 
missioners appointed to assess the subsidy of 1545. His fellow-commissioners, 
Wriothesley, the lord chancellor, and Russell, lord privy seal, similarly returned 
not inconsiderable sums as their income from land. This may, however, reflect 
rather the determination of Henry VIII to stand no nonsense than any scruple 
of conscience on the part of the commissioners. In the 1520's the nobility had 
been assessed for the subsidy by Wolsey, the chancellor, assisted by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, twelve other clerics, and half a dozen laymen, not one of 
whom was a peer. This arrangement, which must have been highly unpopular 
with the peerage, was abandoned at the next subsidy and replaced by the associa- 
tion of the chancellor and treasurer as joint commissioners which in the Eliza- 
bethan period became the normal appointment. But Henry can hardly have 
intended the change to be more than a concession to aristocratic pride; his ever- 
increasing need of money necessitated higher, not lower assessments, if they 


1 Lay Subsidy Rolls 69/12, 180/187. 

3 The returns survive for the second payment of the 1534 subsidy, which was assessed in January 
1537, after Cromwell’s creation as a baron. i 

* Together with three peers the bases of whose assessments are not specified. 

4 One peeress was, however, an exception: the countess of Shrewsbury was assessed at £1,010 in : 
goods for the 1545 subsidy and £1,000 in goods for the 1559 subsidy. 

5 The subsidies of 1523 and 1534 were payable at the same rate on lands as on goods; the subsidy 
of 1545 introduced the differential payment which became the norm, 25. 8d. in the £ on goods and 4s. 
on lands. £5,000 in goods and £3,333 65. 8d. in lands would therefore be liable to exactly the same sum. 
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could be achieved. And during his life-time there was certainly no relaxation 
of effort: the fall in the average assessment of the peerage between the subsidy 
of 1534 and the first payment of the subsidy of 1545 was entirely due to the 
destruction by the king of two of the richest noble families—the Courtenays and 
the Poles—and the confiscation of their estates. 

After the death of Henry VIII the weakness of the new régime was quickly 
demonstrated. Assessments for the second payment of the subsidy of 1545, 
carried out in the summer of 154.7; were the responsibility of Protector Somer- 
set, William Paulet, Lord St. John, and John, Lord Russell. Their own assess- 
ments Somerset and St. John left unchanged; it had indeed been the custom in 
earlier subsidies to alter assessments for different payments of the same subsidy 
only in exceptional cases. But Russell now returned £1,396 135. 4d. per annum 
as his income instead of the £1,626 135. 4d. at which he had assessed himself for 
the first payment of this subsidy; the annual income of Thomas Wriothesley, 
newly created earl of Southampton, was said to be £1,000 instead of the £1; 500 
of the first assessment; that of the earl of Warwick £1,200 instead of £1,360; 
and that of the earl of Arundel £1,200 instead of £1,966 135. 4d. These decreases 
were almost exactly off-set by the higher assessment of three comparatively 
poor peers, Lord Bray and the northern Lords Evers and Wharton, and the 
assessment for the first time of three newly created barons, Lords Rich, Sheffield, 
and Willoughby of Parham. Had it not been for the execution of the earl of 
Surrey in the last days of Henry VIII’s reign and the attainder of the duke of 
Norfolk the total sum payable by the peerage would thus have remained about 
the same for the second payment of the 1545 subsidy as it had been for the first 
payment, with three more peers contributing. The removal of the Howards 
sharply accentuated the drop in the average assessment, but the fall this time 
was absolute, and not a rise masked by the effects of political action. 

There were no further subsidy assessments during the reign of Edward VI. 
In 1548 parliamentvoted a series of ‘reliefs’ on moveable goods, sheep and cloth; 
and although in 1553 this experiment was abandoned for a subsidy on lands and 
goods Edward died before the assessments were due to be made and Mary on 
her accession remitted the grant. Later in her reign, however, in 1555 and again 
in 1558, subsidy acts were passed, although no return of assessments of the 
peerage survives. But two lists of noble debtors for these subsidies provide 
some clue to the history of assessments during this period.? In each case the 
collectors of the subsidy returned in sworn statements the names of those noble- 
men who owed for the second payment of the subsidy of 1555 and for the entire 


1 If the marquis of Exeter, Lord Montague and Montague’s mother, the countess of Salisbury, had 
been included in the first assessment of the 1545 subsidy at the same rates at which they had been assessed 
for the subsidy of 1534 the average noble assessment would have again been £921, not £873. 

? Enrolled Accounts, or 47. À copy of the second list is also found in Lay Subsidy Rolls 
276/22. 
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subsidy of 1558. The sums due were the full amounts levied at the time of the 
assessments, two years past in the case of the first list and about one year in the 
case of the second, although whether the assessment was on lands or goods is not 
stated. Assuming that every assessment was on lands, the average income of 
forty-three noble families assessed for the subsidy of 1555 was £702 and of 
forty-one families assessed for the subsidy of 1558 £685. On this evidence, 
therefore, the decline in the subsidy assessments of the nobility continued during 
the reign of Mary. 

The accession of Elizabeth made little difference. The average noble assess- 
ment was £750 for the first payment of Elizabeth’s first subsidy, but assessments 
for the second payment were down to £684 and they continued to fall steadily. 
The commissioners set a poor example. During the first forty years of the reign 
the chancellor (or keeper of the great seal) and the treasurer were regularly 
appointed to assess the peerage, occasionally with the assistance of a third 
councillor, always a nobleman. Sir Nicholas Bacon and his successors, not being 
peers, were themselves assessed elsewhere. William Paulet, now marquis of 
Winchester, Bacon’s fellow-commissioner for the subsidies of 1559 and 1566, 
returned his annual income as £1,200 for the 1559 subsidy and £800 for the 
subsidy of 1566. The corresponding figures for his son, John, Lord St. John, 
were £400 and £150. So far as is known there was no justification for these 
alterations. Even this, however, was as nothing to the persistent self-assessment 
of Winchester’s successor in the treasureship, William Cecil, Lord Burghley, at 
200 marks per annum. ‘This was, it is true, the figure at which Cecil had been 
assessed before he became a peer; he did no more than repeat in later years an 
assessment which can never have borne much relation to the truth. Nevertheless, 
as a formal statement of his income from lands, fees and annuities it was a fantas- 
tic repetition: in the life of Burghley written by one of his household his lands 
were said to have been ‘never above four thousand Pounds a yere, to his Purse”1— 
a defence of Burghley against the charge of excessive accumulation of wealth 
which presumably did not overstate his income? If even statesmen of the calibre 


1 F. Peck, Desiderata Curiosa (1732), i. 35. 

3 Sir William Cecil, as one of the founder members of the Company of the Mines Royal, was dis- 
charged from the payment of the subsidy granted in 1566; the certificate of discharge survives in the 
P.R.O. (Certificates of Residence 79/102) and refers the high collector of the subsidy to letters patent 
of 12 April, 9 Eliz., enrolled in the Exchequer in the office of the Queen’s Remembrancer. From these 
letters patent (Memoranda Roll 354) it appears that an earlier grant had been made to Thomas 
Thurland and Daniel Houghsetter and ‘the first enterprisers and begynners’ of the mineral works of 
exoneration throughont their lives ‘from all maner of fiftenes and tenthes Subsidies taxes and other like 
imposicions whatsoever’, provided that the names of the partners—who were not to number more than 
24, of whom 16 were to be English—were formally certified into the Chancery. However, when the 
names had been thus certified the letters patent which were granted discharged the 24—among whom 
were, besides Cecil, Sir Nicholas Bacon, Sir Henry Sidney, the earls of Leicester and Pembroke and 
Lord Mountjoy—not from all subsidies but only from the subsidy of 1566. This privilege was not 
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of Winchester and Burghley acted in this matter with so little sense of responsi- 
bility Ît is hardly surprising that less important men took advantage of every 
opportunity to lighten their own burdens. Probably some excuse was needed 
for an assessment to be lowered. Thus the commonest occasion of a smaller 
assessment was the first assessment of a noble family after the death of the old 
peer and the succession to the title of his heir. Possibly some lands were lost at 
this time, or some personal sources of income; often the new peer had the 
dowager peeress to maintain. But in many cases the concession must have been 
out of all proportion to the ostensible cause, and rarely indeed was the fall made 
good,at later assessments. 

Significantly, it was not until after the death of Lord Burghley that a deter- 
mined attempt was made to raise the assessments of the nobility. The three 
subsidies granted by parliament in 1597 were assessed not by the lord keeper 
and treasurer alone, but by these two—Sir Thomas Egerton and Lord North— 
and the earl of Nottingham, Lord Hunsdon and Lord Buckhurst; and the first 
subsidy of 1601, the only one of the four then granted for which returns survive, 
was likewise assessed by the lord keeper and four peers. Of the noble families 
assessed for these subsidies over half saw their assessments raised, mostly by 
from ten to fifty pounds, only one by more than £100. The sole peer to suffer 
re-assessment on any scale was Thomas Cecil, second Lord Burghley: the 200 
marks of his father’s assessment was raised to £300 for the first assessment of 
the son, for the first subsidy of 1597; to £400 for the second and third subsidies 
of the same grant; and to £500 for the first subsidy of 1601. But this 
posthumous judgement on the great Lord Burghley shows but a personal, and 
partial, justice; half a century of steady decline in the subsidy assessments of the 
nobility had made radical changes impossible. 


IT 


Statements of income entered on the subsidy rolls of Elizabeth’s reign can 
hardly be accepted as evidence of more than a fraction of the actual income of 
any peer. Sir Walter Raleigh in a debate on the subsidy bill in the parliament of 
1601 declared that ‘our Estates’—the estates, that is, of the gentry—‘that be 
thirty pound or forty pound in the Queens Books, are not the hundred part of 
our wealth”.1 Another contemporary valuation, this time of aristocratic estates, 
was Thomas Wilson’s estimate of the average annual income from land of an 
earl or marquis in 1600 as £5,000 and of a baron or viscount as nearly £3,000.1 
granted to the members of the Company on any other occasion, and it is clear that life-long freedom from 
taxation was not in fact accorded: Burghley, for example, is one of the peers noted in a‘subsidy list 
(Brit. Mus. MS., Lansdowne 44/55) as having paid his contribution to the subsidy of 1584. 

1 Simonds D’Ewes, The Fournals of all the Parliaments during the reign of Queen Elizabeth (1682), 
. 633. 
$ E Thomas Wilson, ‘ The State of England in 1600’, Camden Misc. xvi (1936), 21-2. 
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No exactnéss is claimed for these figures, although Wilson at least claimed a 
factual basis for his in ‘divers books which have been collected by Secretaires 
and Counsellors of Estate which did exactely show the severall revenues of every 
nobleman, knights and gentlemen through the realme’, acquired by his uncle, 
Dr. Thomas Wilson Nevertheless, they give a rough picture of the unreal 
relationship between assessed incomes and actual incomes in the late Elizabethan 
period, a picture which may serve to give perspective to a consideration of the 
same relationship in an earlier period. For the figures of the earlier subsidy 
assessments point to the possibility of comparative reliability in the assessments 
of the peerage for the subsidy during the reign of Henry VIII; and it seems 
worth while, therefore, to try to see how these early assessments were actually 
made and to test their accuracy against other statements of noble incomes made 
at this time. 

From the return of the bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, commissioned with 
Sir Ralph Egerton to assess Edward Sutton, Lord Dudley, for the first and 
second payments of the subsidy of 1523 the method of assessment (as least on 
this occasion) is clear. The king’s commission, wrote the bishop, ‘was delyvered 
tome ... by Wynfeld the messynger the vj™ day of January [1525]. And 
the vij® day of the same monythe I sende the said commission withe my letters 
to Sir Rauf Eggerton than at Riddeley in Chesshyre. And theruppon we wrotte 
to the said lord Dudley whoo had day to make his certificat at ludelowe the 
xxviij day of the sayd monythe of January. Whiche the sayd lorde dyd the 
sayd day as may appere by his certificat subscribed withe his hand and nowe 
sende by this Brynger unto you’. This certificate was described by the bishop 
as having been made on oath; and in his own return to the exchequer he quoted 
enough of it to show that Lord Dudley declared not only his income from land ' 
but also the value of his goods, that it might be seen which was the higher and 
on which therefore he should be taxed? The certificate itself has not survived 
among the subsidy records at the Public Record Office; it is possible that it 
contained more detailed information of the sources of Dudley’s income. Sir 
Robert Brudenell and Sir William Fitz William, for example, appointed at this 
time to assess Thomas, Lord Vaux, reported that Vaux had lands worth £200 per 
annum, given to him and his wife by his father at their marriage; another £200 
in land inherited from his mother; lands worth £119 per annum which he held 
in right of his wife; and lands amounting to £210 per annum, ‘putt in ffeoffement 
for the payment of the Dettes and legacys’ of the late Lord Vaux. On all these 


1 Tt is by no means clear what these books were: the earl of Oxford who was said by Wilson to have 
been rated at £12,000 per angum in 1575 and to have disappeared from the list two years later was 
certainly never rated so high in the subsidy book, being assessed for the subsidies of 1571 and 1576 at 
£1,000, for the subsidy of 1581 at £200, and thereafter at £100 per annum. 

* Lay Subsidy Rolls 69/24, b. 
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lands the subsidy was levied? From this return it is not clear whether.the com- 
missiorfers were sent a declaration by Lord Vaux, or whether they visited him 
personally. ‘That this was sometimes done appears from the report of the abbot 
of Bury St. Edmunds and Sir Robert Drury, appointed to assess the duke of 
Norfolk-and William, Lord Willoughby for the first payment of the subsidy of 
1523. The king, they wrote, having ‘commaunded us to cesse the said Duke and 
lord Willougby after the rate of ther best value other in londes or in goodes... 
[we] ded make our repaire unto the said duke at fframyngham Castell in the 
Countie of Suffolk and forasmoche as his moveable goods and dettes ? by exami- 
- nacion amounted to the summe of 5 h m m # which was more than the very true 
valor of his lordships manors londes and tenementes by yere we cessed hym to 
pay ... cc’. Having done this the two commissioners then ‘repaired to the 
said Lord Willougby at Parham in the said Countie of Suffolk and by exami- 
nacion found that his londes amountyng to the yerly value of J, marcs which is 
better than the value of his moveable goodes cessed hym to pay to the kynges 
use .. . | marcs’. 

What exact form these ‘examinations’ took it is difficult to say: only those 
goods within the residence visited could be valued by sight, and most peers had 
several manors in which they regularly lived; and annual income from land 
could only be assessed on the word of the peer himself. It seems possible that 
some written statement was demanded even from those noblemen who were 
assessed by visiting commissioners. Certainly it appears that Lord Dudley was 
not alone in making a formal statement for a subsidy assessment : there is among 
the State Papers for 1525 an undated document endorsed ‘Certificat made by 
certeyn noblemen of the value and extent of their landes’ t which seems likely to 
have been connected with the assessments for the subsidy of 1523. The docu- 
ment is incomplete: only one nobleman is dealt with, and nothing detailed is 
said of his income, only of his expenses. But the nobleman is the Lord Wil- 
loughby who was visited at Parham in 1524—although he is not named he is 
easily identified by the manors to which he refers and his brothers whose chris- 
tian names he gives—and this list of ‘feys and Annuetys goyng owt of my landes’ 
ends with the statement ‘and so ther remaynyth a bowt a m markes and that ys 
the uttermost of my landes’, the exact sum at which Lord Willoughby was 
assessed for the first payment of the subsidy of 1523. This document shows how 
the clear yearly value of the estates, on which according to the act the subsidy 
was to be levied, might be interpreted. The expenses which Lord Willoughby 
deducted were various. The wages paid to his receivers; surveyors, overseers 
and auditors, the keepers of his parks and gardens, his bailiffs and household 


1 Lay Subsidy Rolls 241/362, a. 2 Ie. the debts owing to him. 
3 Lay Subsidy Rolls 180/187. 
# S.P. Henry VIH 36, 248-9; calendared in Letters and Papers, Hesry VIII, 4.1. 1857. 
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servants; the salaries of his solicitor and attorney and the keeper of his court; 
the annuities paid to his five brothers and to Sir Thomas Lovell, the couhtess of 
Oxford, the king’s chamberlain and the cardinal’s cook; and the annual cost 
of ‘paying for my mother ys detts’—all were charges upon the estate which 
Lord Willoughby deducted from his gross income to reach the figure which he 
returned as his clear annual income. 

It seems therefore that for the 1523 subsidy at all events a real attempt was 
made to make assessments based on detailed figures. Evidence for the later 
subsidies of Henry VIIs reign is lacking, since the returns, where they exist, 
are in the form of enrolled lists which give no information beyond the assess- . 
ments themselves, but it does not necessarily follow that the 1523 subsidy, 
because it was the first for which peers were separately assessed, was the only 
subsidy assessed with detailed care. Indeed, the higher average assessment of 
the nobility for the 1534 subsidy shows that the quest for true returns was not 
abandoned at the fall of Wolsey. A noble family could not rely on a previous 
assessment being repeated—if it was not lowered—on subsequent occasions: 
different assessments for succeeding subsidies were common in this early period, 
and the trend was not most often downward. On the other hand the two or three 
assessments for the same subsidy were normally identical, although in theory 
everyone was re-assessed. Yet even here the detailed return of the commissioners 
in the exceptional case of a changed assessment is illuminating. The bishop of 
Carlisle and the dean of York assessed the income of William, Lord Conyers, 
on which he was to make the first payment of the subsidy of 1523, at £8ooper 
_ annum in lands and fees ‘to the saide subsidie alleivable’; but when the time came 
to assess for the second payment William had died and been succeeded by his 
son, Christopher. The same two commissioners thereupon declared that they 
assessed the new Lord Conyers at £382 165. 8d. per annum ‘notwithstandynge 
William laite the lorde Conyers fader to the saide Christofer dide presente the 
laste yeire in landes and fees viij’ #’. And the reason for the change was carefully 
explained. The widow of the late lord had for her jointure and dower lands worth 
£300 per annum, which could not be included in the assessment since Lady 
Conyers was not named in the commission under which the bishop and dean 
were acting; William, Lord Conyers had enjoyed an annuity of 100 marks from 
the king and a fee of £101 per annum from three northern lordships, while his 
son had no annuity and but half the fee. £417 35. 4d. thus had to be deducted 
from the £800 fairly to represent the annual income of Christopher, Lord Conyers.? 

The distinction between income from lands and income from fees and annui- 
ties, made here incidentally, was not normally drawn. It seems indeed to have 


1 Lord Vaux, on the other hand, as we have seen, was charged for the subsidy upon the lands set 
aside to pay the debts and legacies of his father. 
2 Lay Subsidy Rolls 69/13. 
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lain solely with the commissioners themselves, or with their clerks, how the 
income from land, as defined in the subsidy acts, should be entered. Sir John 
Daunce and Richard Lister, for example, drew up their return on the assessment 
of a number of southern noblemen in Latin, and headed the column of assess- 
ments ‘Valor terrarum et tenementorum’, making no mention of either fees or 
annuities.1 Others, for example Wolsey in 1524, used the form ‘pro terris et 
feodis’® Others again used Wolsey’s formula put into English, as for example 
the bishop of Carlisle and the dean of York in assessing William, Lord Conyers,’ . 
although it is clear from their statement on the second assessment that an annuity 
` as well as lands and fees contributed to Conyers’ income. However, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the same thing was intended by each commissioner, 
and that the variants were produced in the search for a shorter formula than the 
long list of properties bound to be assessed in the general category ‘land’. In 
later years these variations disappeared. For the second payment of the 1534 
subsidy all but two peers were described as having been assessed either on lands 
or on goods; only for Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, and William, Lord 
Sandys was the formula ‘lands and fees’ used. And for the subsidy of 1545 the 
chancellor, Lord Wriothesley, himself one of the commissioners to assess the 
peerage, was alone returned as being worth so much ‘in lands and fee’. 

It would seem at first glance that in these later cases a real distinction was 
intended, since it was presumably for some purpose that the pattern of the lists 
of assessments was broken by these exceptions. But this distinction was not 
consistently maintained and can hardly therefore have been of vital importance. 
For although the only complete list of assessments for the 1534 subsidy is that 
for the second payment there is also a partially legible, much faded list of assess- 
ments for the first payment #; and from this it is possible to see that at least two 
peers, entered as having been assessed on lands for the second payment, were 
for the first returned as having been assessed on lands and fees.’ In each case 
the same income was found at both assessments. While ‘lands and fees’ may 
therefore have been the more exact description, the ‘lands’ of the first assessment 
evidently covered the same sources of income. The use of the general term 
‘lands’ did not, then, necessarily imply that incomes from lands alone, in the 
ordinary sense, were being assessed, although it is not unlikely that incomes 
from fees and annuities, particularly those which were paid by private indi- 
viduals, not by the crown, would tend to be overlooked in assessments for the 
subsidy. 

1 Lay Subsidy Rolls 69/26. 2 Ibid. 69/12. 

3 Ibid. 69/13. 

4 Ibid. 69/27. 

5 They were Lords Montague and FitzWaren. The entry relating to Fitz Waren was crossed out in 


the list of assessments for the second payment; this was not for any fault in it, however, but because he 
was by that time earl of Bath and entered—in the same terms—under that title. 
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. For the efforts which seem to have been made by subsidy commissioners in 
the Henrician period to reach assessments which were more than conventional 
. estimates of income may obviously have been frustrated by the lack of scruple of 
the peer concerned. In the last resort the declaration of the noble landowner was 
the basis of the assessment. But this declaration was made on oath, at least in 
the first half of the sixteenth century; and while it is not entirely removed from 
suspicion by this circumstance the unpopularity of the sworn statement for the 
purposes of taxation shows that the taking of an oath was not regarded as a mere 
formality. The citizens of London, for example, in 1523 strenuously opposed 
Wolsey’s proposal that every man should be sworn to the true value of his-prop- 
erty for the payment of the loan to the king, and succeeded in assessing them- 
. selves ‘upon their honesties’ alone! The ordinary people of England were 
indeed never required by Tudor subsidy acts to make their declarations upon 
oath in the first instance; only if they were suspected of returning too low a figure 
were they to be examined on oath. Even this degree of coercion was, however, 
disliked and in the first parliament of Elizabeth’s reign the old formula was 
dropped: henceforth anyone suspected of having been under-rated in the assess- 
ment was to be examined by the commissioners by all ways and means other than 
by the administration of an oath. There remained the swearing of the assessors 
to make true inquiry of the value of all persons rateable to the subsidy; and'in 
1563 the assessor’s oath was in its turn abandoned, the house of commons in its 
debate on the subsidy having concentrated its attention on this point and shown 
its disapproval of the oath. Moreover, the dropping of the oaths appears to 
have had direct practical consequences: contemporaries at any rate believed it to 
be one of the main reasons for the generally low assessments of the later Eliza- 
bethan subsidies. And although the peerage was not directly involved in these 
changes it seems fairly clear that the peers, too, quickly emancipated themselves 
from the assessment under oath and that this change came in the reign of 
Edward VI, at the beginning, therefore, of the catastrophic decline in noble 
subsidy assessments.i 

Nevertheless, in two cases at least there is evidence of under-assessment on. 
a considerable scale even in the Henrician period. The countess of Salisbury 
was assessed (in January 1537) for the second payment of the 1534 subsidy at 


1 Holinshed, Chronicles of England, Scotland and Ireland (1808), iti. 680. 

? D'Ewes, Foursals, p. 84. 

3 Eg. Lord North, in a letter to Burghley, [1589], Hatfield MSS. 18/42, calendared in Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Hatfie/d, iii. 916: ‘There is no mane assessed before me but he ys knowen to be worth 
at the least in goodes x times as mutch as he ys sett at, and vj times more worth in lands then his assess- 
ment; and many be 20 times, some 30, and some mutch more worth then they be sett att: which the 
comissioner cane not without othe helpe.’ 

4 The stipulation that the commissioners to assess the. peerage should ‘examine’ the peers ‘of their 
freehold and values’ was dropped from the subsidy act of Edward’s last parliament and omitted from all 
later subsidy acts. 
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£1,309 per annum; the receipt from her lands in the year Michaelmas 1537 to 
Michaelmas 1538 totalled £2,035.1 And the assessment of Edward Seymour, 
earl of Hertford and in 1547 duke of Somerset, at £1,700 per annum for both 
payments of the 1545 subsidy, although an increase on the £1,000 at which he 
was assessed for the subsidy of 1534, was still far below the £4,400 per annum 
which is said to have been the value of his lands by 1547.2 More often, however, 
there is a fair correspondence between the income of a nobleman as it was 
assessed and as it seems to have been in fact. Although it appears—it could 
hardly have been otherwise—that subsidy assessments ran below the actual 
income, it does not seem that they were, in the Henrician period, outrageously 
low. Thus an elaborate statement of the income of Thomas, Lord Darcy from 
lands and fees, included among the State Papers for 1526, shows that he was 
worth £1,373 per annum beyond all charges; in the assessment for the subsidy 
of 1523 Darcy’s income was returned as £1,000 per annum from lands and fees. 
For the same subsidy Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, was assessed at 
£2,920 per annum; over the three years 1522-5 the earl’s average annual 
receipts from lands in twelve counties were £3,150.4 In 1523 the estates of the 
young Lord Mounteagle were estimated by the earl of Surrey to be worth little 
more than 1,000 marks a year 5; when Mounteagle was of an age to contribute 
to the subsidy his lands were assessed at £568. 

The lands of the earl of Arundel were valued at £2,207 per annum in 15245; 
the assessment of the earl for the subsidy of 1523 is missing, but for the 1534 
subsidy he was assessed at £1,820 135. 4d. and his eldest son, Lord Maltravers, 
at £200. For the same subsidy Henry Courtenay, marquis of Exeter, was 


1 Special Collections, Ministers Accounts, Henry VIII, 6875; calendared in L. and P. 13. ii. 455. 
The sum total of receipts with arrearages was £2,311; I have deducted the arrearages, i.¢. the balance 
from the previous year’s account, and the £72 paid out on fees and wages, a necessary charge and not 
part of the clear annual income on which the subsidy was to be levied. 

2 J. E. Jackson, Wulfhall and the Seymours, Wilts. Arch. Mag. xv (1875), 189. The statement 
was made by Somerset’s son, long after his father’s death, in claiming title to the lands: he may have 
exaggerated their value. 

3 S.P. Henry VIII 39, 187-090; calendared in L. and P. 4. ii. 2527. It does not appear that this 
statement was drawn up for any official purpose; probably it was made for Darcy’s private use and fell 
into the hands of the crown at his attainder. For the 1534 subsidy Darcy’s assessment was only 
£333 10s. od., but he was by that time in debt and had had some of his lands recovered against him. 

4 Exchequer T.R., Misc. Books 226; calendared in L. asd P. 4. ii. 3380. I have deducted the 
money remaining from the previous year’s receipt and the money borrowed for the earl’s use. The next 
earl of Northumberland was assessed for the 1534 subsidy at £1,000; he had, however, sold over eighty 
manors in the years just preceding this assessment. 

5 S.P. Henry VIII, Scotland, 2, 16; calendared in L. aad P. 3. ii. 2960. Surrey was anxious to 
obtain the wardship of Mounteagle and his estimate of the value of the lands is likely to be an under- 
statement, but the family, a cadet line of the Stanleys ennobled by Henry VIII, was not wealthy, some 
fifteen manors in Lancashire forming the nucleus of their estates. 

6 Brit. Mus. MS., Harl. 4840, fols. 694-8: a copy of the valor drawn up as part of the process of 
suing out livery. 
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assessed at £2,266 135. 4d.; in 1538 the money due from his estates for the past 
year was calculated at £2,999.1 Thomas Stanley, earl of Derby, died in 1521 
leaving a young son, and lands valued at £2,903 clear per annum after the deduc- 
tion of fees, wages and annuities; the year’s receipts from all the receivers of the 
late earl’s lands in 1522 totalled £2,984 beyond all necessary charges? The 
son, when he became of age, was assessed for the subsidy of 1534 at £1,600, 
and his mother, the dowager countess, at £833. At the assessment of the sub- 
sidy of 1545 both these figures were raised: the earl’s landed income was said 
to be £2,000 and that of his mother £900, a total income from land almost 
exactly that recorded in the valor and account of twenty years earlier. Abain, 
John, Lord Russell in 1 539 received grants of land calculated to bring his landed 
income up to £1,206 per annum! for the first payment of the 1545 subsidy, by 
which time Russell had acquired a further sixteen manors, his annual income from 
land was assessed at £1,626 135. 4d. Finally, the annual value of the earl of Ox- 
ford’s lands in 1540 was stated to be £1,638, after payment of the fees of officers 
and other charges; and for the subsidy of 154.5 the earl was assessed at £1,500. 

Instances such as these of noble incomes recorded in receivers’ accounts, 
valors, and other private or semi-private documents are not numerous in the first 
half of the sixteenth century, and even where they exist there is no certainty that 
they reveal the whole truth. A valor drawn up for the purpose of suing out livery 
may be as suspect as any other declaration which is to form the basis of payment 
of dues; even a purely private valuation of lands is likely to concentrate on fixed 
items of income and to ignore casualties. The valor of Lord Darcy’s possessions 
is exceptional in specifying the receipts from increased rents, wood sales, and 
the profits of his coalmines as well as from ordinary rents, fees and annuities. 
And receivers’ accounts by their very nature normally record only money re- 
ceived: debts still owing or payments made on warrant from the lord or his 
officers, unless the direct responsibility of the receiver accounting, may not be 
entered. Each type of document has its limitations as a source of information on 
the actual income of the nobility. Nevertheless, even with these reservations in 
mind it seems clear that subsidy assessments of the peerage in the reign of 
Henry VIII were more than mere formal assessments; that considerable efforts 
were made by the subsidy commissioners to reach a genuine assessment; and that 


1 Special Collections, Ministers Accounts, Henry VIII, 6210; calendared in L. and P. 13. ii. 454. 
This was a ‘breve’ setting out the sums due to the marquis from his lands over and above all fees, annui- 
ties and the necessary expenses of estate administration. 

2 Exchequer, Augmentation Office, Misc. Books 383. 

3 So far as is known there had been no major changes in the extent of their land-holdings during 
this time. 

4 Exchequer, Augmentation Office, Misc. Books 418; quoted by Gladys Scott Thomson, Two 
Centuries of Family History (1930), pp. 167-71. 

5 Special Collections, Rentals and Surveys, Gen. Series, Roll 919; calendared in L. aad P. 15. 
380. 
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on the whole they were not unsuccessful. The average income enjoyed by a peer 
of thistime was nothing like as high as that of his Elizabethan successor and the 
grant of a subsidy meant in effect that something approaching the proportion of 
that income named in the subsidy act was voted by many of the nobility, willingly 
or unwillingly, to the crown. 


Ill 


A later generation of Englishmen congratulated themselves on the passing 
of these hard times. ‘Wee live in a government more happie because free from 
extreame and misserable Taxes,’ declared a member of parliament in 1597, 
looking back with disfavour to the days of Queen Mary—a more congenial 
target for criticism than the reign of Henry VIII—“‘when everie Man was 
sworne to the uttermost of his Landes and goodes’! The tyranny of an exact 
assessment was not, apparently, for free born Englishmen to endure; instead 
they were asked to vote two, three or four subsidies at a single grant. The 
pressure which would have been necessary to counter-balance the weight of self- 
interest and maintain the Henrician subsidy assessment was not exerted by the 
government of Elizabeth, and the value of a single subsidy of 4s. in the £ on 
the nobility fell from £8,758 for the subsidy of 1545 to £5,654 for the subsidy 
of 1571. Nor in this early period was any effort made to offset declining assess- 
ments by more frequent grants. In the 1550’s the peerage as a whole should have 
paid some £24,000 in subsidies voted to the crown by the two parliaments of 
Mary’s reign and the first parliament of Elizabeth; in the 1560’s single subsidies 
granted in two successive parliaments bound the peerage to a total payment of 
about £14,000; while in the 1570’s a further two subsidies amounted in all, so 
far as the peerage was concerned, to little over £10,000. Thereafter the in- 
creasing need for revenue to finance the war with Spain forced the crown to 
sterner measures. Still the sum due from the peerage at each subsidy fell, reach- 
ing its lowest level, just over £3,000, for one granted in 1593; even the effort 
made at the turn of the century to improve the assessments of the nobility did 
no more than bring this figure up to £3,427 for the first subsidy of 1601.3 But 

t “Hayward ‘Townshend’s Journals’, ante, xii. (1934), 12. 

2 Figures given in the assessment returns. 

3 F. C. Dietz, English Public Finance, 1558-1641, p. 384, is wrong in saying that £5,000 ‘may be 
taken as a round-number valuation of an entire grant’ of the peerage; he based this statement on the yield 
due on the subsidy of 1581, taking it for granted that assessments were formalized and the yield of a 
subsidy therefore constant. Moreover Dietz used as his evidence, not the official return which survives 
in the P.R.O., but a list of peers and peeresses, with marginal notes of their assessments for earlier subsi- 
dies, and, in Burghley’s hand, the sums at which it was proposed to assess them for the first payment of 
the 1581 subsidy (Lansdowne 13/15). This list, although interesting for the light it throws on the 
method of assessment at this time, has no real validity; and in fact in the official return the marquis of 
‘Winchester was assessed not at £600, as Dietz notes correctly from the Lansdowne list, but at £400. 


Dietz is however wrong even on the evidence of the Lansdowne list in asserting that the rest of the 
nobility was assessed at smaller sums than Winchester; eight peers were assessed at £600 or more. 
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by. the tesort to multiplé Subsidy grants the revenue due to thé crown from the 


RE 4 : “ Peerage’ 1 rose to £18,000 in the 1580's, when five subsidies were grinted?; 
ae ee stayed’ at this level in the + 590° s, when six subsidies were granted?; and was 
* onithe way to being surpassed in the first decade of the seventeenth century with 
the vote of four subsidies, worth in all about £14,000 from the peerage, by the 


parliament of 1601. The actual revenue due to the crown from subsidies levied 
on the peerage did not therefore follow the descending line of the subsidy assess- 
ments: the burden of taxation on the peerage, eased to an appreciable degree in 


… + the early Elizabethan period, was in the time of national need re-imposed. 


# 


The depreciation of the coinage meant, however, that the burden of taxation . 
was not as heavy, nor the value to the crown of the increased grants as great, as 


-might appear at first sight. Moreover, considerable difficulty was encountered 
in collecting the money due. The lists of noble debtors for the subsidies granted 


` to Mary were not unprecedented. In March 1549 Thomas Powle and his two 


colleagues, appointed several years previously to collect the sums levied on the 
nobility under the subsidy act of 1545, declared to Protector Somerset that ‘the 
goodes and catalles of theis persons whose names herafter ensue and in the 


` chardge and collection of the said Collectors be in suche pryvei and covert maner 


kept that the same Collectors can ne may convenientlie levie the sommes of 
money comprised within their extractes to them delivered’. The collectors : 
then recited the list of names, showing that three-quarters of the nobility still 
owed for the first payment of the 1545 subsidy three years after it had been 
assessed; among them was Somerset himself.* It was indeed a normal accounting 
procedure for the collectors to clear themselves of those sums which they had 
been unable to collect by making a formal return of the names of the debtors. 
But at first such names were few. The subsidy of 1523 appears to have been 
paid by every nobleman within the time limited and the subsidy of 1534 by all 
but three; seven peers owed for the first payment of the subsidy of 1543, eighteen 
for the second payment and twenty-three for the third payment when the col- 
lectors made their returns early in the reign of Edward VI, by which time the 
subsidy of 1545 was also due. ‘Thereafter each parliamentary grant produced 
one or more lists of noble debtors, most of them naming well over half the 
peerage.4 

The responsibility of the collectors was thus ended when they had paid in 
the money they had collected and accounted for the money they had not been 
able to collect. But the debts remained. From time to time the information 
embedded in the collectors’ returns was made into a separate memorandum, 


1 One subsidy in each of the parliaments of 1581, 1584 and 1586; two subsidies in the parliament, 
of 1589. 

‘Three subsidies each in the parliaments of 1593 and 1597. 

3 Lay Subsidy Rolls 69/49. 

4 Enrolled Accounts, Subsidies, 41, 42, 44, 47, 52, 53, 54, 56, 57. 
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presumably: to serve as the basis of administrative action. In December i 1588, | 
for example, it was noted that Francis, earl of Bedford owed for both. payments ei 


of the subsidies of 1566, 1576 and 1581 and for the first payment of the subsidy oe 


of 1584; that Ambrose, earl of Warwick owed for the subsidies of 1 563; 1-66," - 


1571, 1581 and 1584; and that twelve peers beyond these two owed for the p i 


subsidy of 1581 and twenty-three for the subsidy of 1584. It was further noted 
that all these debts, except those which were, by a special arrangement, estalled 
in the exchequer, were charged to the sheriffs of the various counties.1 Whether 
the sheriffs were much more successful than the collectors had been is doubtful. ` 
- In later years anyway subsidy debts lingered on almost indefinitely. A document 
drawn up for the benefit of James I, detailing “The noblemen’s debtes to his 
majesty 30 Martii 1613’, showed that eleven noble families had not fully settled 
their debts for the subsidies granted to Elizabeth in 1589; seventeen noble 
families still owed for the subsidies of 1593; fourteen for the subsidies of 1597; 
and sixteen for the subsidies of 1601. Nine families had not fully paid up any 
one of these four grants, representing in all thirteen subsidies: they may indeed 
have been still further indebted for yet earlier subsidies, for it is noted in this list : 
of 1613 that some debts had been omitted since they were ‘ante 30” Elizabethe 
and therfore granted away’—“‘as is alleadged’ the writer added dubiously.? 

It was not at any rate an Elizabethan custom to ‘grant away’ subsidy debts. 
They were indeed regularly excepted from the general pardon issued at the end 
of each parliament, and there is no evidence that Elizabeth followed the example 
of Edward VI and Mary and gave special pardons to individual peers. Never- 
theless, it seems to have been royal policy, or at least the policy of Burghley, to 
deal gently with noble debtors. A circular letter ‘to such lords and ladies as have 
not paid the first pament of the Subsidie’ of 1581 reminded the debtors that the 
second payment was now also due, ‘which we have no doubte but accordinge to 
the importance of the matter your Lordship will consider, least in your Lord- 
ship’s defalte herin and discharge of our duties we shalbe dreven otherwise to 
signifie to the Queen’s majestie the wante, which for our partes we would be 
right sory to doe’. As a threat this was not, perhaps, very compelling, and it was 
in fact ignored by a number of peers. Yet no legal action appears to have been 
taken to recover subsidy debts from the nobility. If the crown did not insist 
overmuch on its dues in crude monetary terms it was presumably because there 
were more important issues at stake. The sums which might have been wrung 

1 Lansdowne 57/6. i 

2 Lansdowne 169/49. 

3 In Edward VIs reign letters patent released John Dudley, duke of Northumberland, from subsidy 
debts going back to 1540; Mary by her letters patent discharged the earls of Pembroke and Worcester 
and William Parr, the former marquis of Northampton, from all their outstanding subsidy debts due in 


the first instance to Henry VIII, Edward VI or herself. 
t Lansdowne 57/5. 
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from the nobility could never have met more than a fraction of the needs of 
government: the value of the nobility to the crown did not lie in its wealth alone, 
but in the authority which wealth and rank could give. The readiness of an 
Elizabethan nobleman to support the policy of the crown in the house of lords 
and to act as a royal agent in the counties where his was the dominating landed 
influence was worth more than money could buy; even his preference for osten- 
tatious living rather than for sober tax-paying gave to the court a splendour and 
to the Queen a glory which could not be measured in monetary units alone. It 
was better to accept falling subsidy assessments, even in a time of rising prices, 
better indeed to forgo altogether some financial rights than by an endless wrangle : 
over taxation to fashion a peerage unable or unwilling to give the unpaid service . 
to the state on which the Tudor monarchy depended for its day-to-day adminis- 
tration and for its spectacular presentation in the eyes of the world. 


Herzen Mier. 
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IN THE PENINSULA, 1703-1707 


DiırLomacy must always take account of the limits set by military possibility. 
Allied diplomacy in the war of the Spanish Succession broke down over the 
succession to the throne of Spain itself. It ought to be determined therefore, 
how far the establishment of Charles II in Madrid was a military possibility, and 
a decisive event in such a calculation must be the battle of Almanza in April 
1707. Mr. Godfrey Davies has shown that the English political crisis of January 
1708 was unrelated to the criticism expressed in the house of commons about the 
military disaster of the previous year1; but he suggests that the criticism was 
none the less valid? I shall endeavour to show that, in their explanations of the 
apparent discrepancy between the 29,395 troops paid for by parliament and the 
8,660 only which they admitted were present in Spain at the time of the battle, 
the spokesmen for the English government were guilty of concealing no scanda- 
lous conduct; that this deficiency resulted in the main from an endeavour to 
undertake commitments beyond the resources of manpower available, and also 
from an inability to recruit the forces in the Peninsula which was largely a conse- 
quence of it. Since, according to Marlborough, when he spoke of the problem 
of ‘recruiting the army’, he meant ‘chiefly the foot’,? to whom alone the Recruit- 
ing Acts of the reign applied, and who were some 90 per cent. of the whole,‘ for 
` the sake of simplicity 1 shall confine my attention to the infantry. 

Two units only need be considered, the regiment and the battalion. They 
were usually synonymous terms, the first being the official title of the only 
permanent independent formation known to an early eighteenth-century army. 
But because some regiments were of double size,5 for purposes of military 


1 Godfrey Davies, “The Fall of Harley in 1708’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xvi (1951), 246-54- 

2 Ibid., p. 250: ‘[se. the members of the house of commons] might well wonder how money for 
29,000 men had been spent on a much smaller number, a point which has never been cleared up.’ 

3 Sir G. Murray, Letters and Despatches of Fon Churchill, Duke of Mariborougk, i. 556. 

4 E.g. of the famous 29,395 men on the Establishment of whom only 8,660 were in the Peninsula 
at the time of the battle, 3,389 were cavalry and 26,006 infantry; of the 8,660, 7,700 were infantry. 
See below, p. 54. 

. 5 See the list of regiments in Appendix A, below: the rst Regiment of Foot Guards and the rst 
Regiment of Foot each contained two battalions. 
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calculation, they were said to consist of two battalions, which term then referred 
to a norma] sized regiment or to any body of men of an equivalent size. In war 
time, a battalion consisted of twelve or thirteen companies, each containing three 
officers (captain, lieutenant and ensign), seven or eight N.C.O.s (two or three 
sergeants, three corporals and two drummers), and fifty to sixty privates. There 
were in addition four or five regimental officers and N.C.O.s, such as adjutant, 
chaplain, surgeon and surgeon’s mate, while three of the captains acted as 
colonel, lieutenant-colonel and major. Not all the privates, however, were what 
were termed effectives. Each officer was allowed a number of servants, whose 
pay he received, and who represented allowances rather than effectives? On 
home service, each company was allowed four servants (two for the captain, one 
each for the lieutenant and the ensign), and the colonel was allowed two from 
the regiment besides. Overseas there was an additional allowance of one servant 
a company and two for the regiment as a whole. For the period under review, 
regiments were made up as follows, according to the theatre of operations in 
which they served 5: 


1 P.R.O., War Office Records, Establishments, W.O. 24, passim. Volumes 28-44 cover the period 
of the war up to 1707. These Establishments are printed for each year, though in less detail, in Common? 
Journals. 

2 Thus, when a regiment was first raised, no ‘levy money’, an allowance of £2 or £3 given to the 
officers for every private soldier they raised to reimburse them for the expenses they incurred in enlisting 

- and clothing a new recruit, was allowed for servants, since they were not considered as ‘effectives’. See 
below, n. 3. 

3 P.R.O., Registers of Warrants etc., Commissary General of Musters, 1704-7, W.O. 25/3180, 
Royal Warrant dated 4 May 1704. For an illustration of this allowance in practice, see Ca/. §.P.(Dom.), 
1702-3, P. 5, Royal Warrant to the Lords Justices of Ireland of 13 March 1701/2: two new regiments 
are to be raised for Ireland, consisting of 12 companies of 50 private men each, or 600 in all, but the levy 
money of £2 a man to be paid amounted to only £1,100. It was paid, therefore, in respect of 550 effec- 
tives only, the other 50 men being servants, 4 for each company and 2 for the colonel besides. 

4 I have discovered no warrant for this extra allowance, but there are a number of examples of its 
practical application: P.R.O., Secretary at War’s Out-letter Books, vol. 4, W.O. 4/4, p.95, H. St. John 
to Hedges 8 January 170 5/6 quotes the effective strength of five battalions serving in the Peninsula as 
698, corporals included. These battalions contained 13 companies of 56 private men or 728 in all. Allow- 
ing, as I have suggested, 5 servants for each company and 4 for the regiment as a whole, the number of 
effective private men will amount to 728 less 69, or 659. Adding 39 corporals (3 per company), we have 
698, the number quoted above. Jid., p. 322, H. St. John to Ordnance 17 July 1706, quotes the effec- 
tives of a regiment to serve in Ireland as being 550, while iżid., p. 280, H. St. John to Ordnance 8 June 
1706, states that in a similar regiment which was to serve overseas there were only 536. The difference 
of 14 represents an extra allowance of 1 servant for each of the 12 companies and 2 for the whole regi- 
ment besides. ‘This extra allowance is mentioned incidentally in Ca/. Treas. Books, xxi. 215, 25 March 
1707: four battalions on the Establishment of the Augmentation in Flanders had, through an oversight, 
not been allowed the extra servant per company allowed the sixteen battalions serving there on the 
Establishment of the 40,000 men. Finally, it should be noticed that the calculations of the secretary at 
war given to the house of commons in 1708 are based upon exactly the deduction I have drawn (Com- 
mons Fournals, xv. 523-5). 

5 Four regiments which served in Spain in 1707 had only 50 private men in a company, making 
536 effective private men in all. Five of those in Flanders were of the type 2, Peninsula pattern. 
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Type 1 (consisting of twelve companies) , 
Privates Total Officers & Servants _ ‘Effective 


per Coy. Nos. N.C.O.s Private Men’ 
England 59 834 126 50 658 
Ireland 50 725 125 50 550 
Peninsula 59 834 126 64 644 

Type 2 (consisting of thirteen companies) 
Flanders 60 938 148 69 721 
: & 10 extra 

in one coy. 

Peninsula 56 876 148 69 659 


Even the effective private men might not all appear on the battlefield. Official 
sanction was given for allowing a number of vacancies on the musters, to provide 
for expenditures for which no other provision was made.! In addition, custom 
permitted other deductions, and doubtless fraud accounted for more. It is dif- 
cult to arrive at any accurate estimate of these numbers of ‘false’ men. The 
queen referred only to ‘allowances always made upon the musters’,? but there is 
reason to suppose that, at any rate during the reign of Anne and while the war 
lasted, they were not as considerable as is sometimes suggested.? It seems safe 
therefore to deduct no more than fifty men, both on account of these allowances, 
and for the inevitable vacancies which must arise during the interval between a 
casualty occurring and a replacement arriving,‘ to arrive at the number of effec- 
tives we might expect to find in a battalion at the start of a campaign: perhaps 650 
in Flanders and 600 in the Peninsula. By the middle of a campaign, further 
losses would have been incurred, on account of sickness, desertion, and casual- 
ties, and a battalion’s effective strength might be reduced by about a hundred; 
by the end, its numbers would be fewer still, let us say about soo in Flanders, 


1 P.R.O., W.O. 25/3180, pp. 145~7: six men per battalion serving in the Peninsula are to be allowed 
for the support of officers’ widows. 
| 2 Commons Fournals, xv. 551-2. 

3 I donot think that I need to refer explicitly to the many statements to be found in modern military 
histories and elsewhere which suggest that army officers and officials were guilty of wholesale frauds by 
producing at and allowing on the musters large numbers of dummy men. It is surely a mistake to assume 
that officers regarded service in the army only as a means of making money: the casualties at Blenheim 
(C. Dalton, Blexheim Roll, passim) lead one to suppose that there must have been less dangerous means 
open to a man so inclined. This is not to say that practices kept under in war by a Marlborough did not 
arise in less vital times under less determined commanders. But for the period under review, there is no 
evidence, so far as I am aware, that infantry battalions were considerably weakened by their containing 
large numbers of dummy men. 

4 P.R.O., Entry Books of Warrants and Precedents, vol. 13, 1704-13, W.O. 26/13, p- 104, 
Clothing Instructions dated 14 January 1707/8 speak of ‘seven men a company . . . allowed for servants 
and contingencies’. This suggests an allowance, apart from that for servants, of some twenty men & 
battalion for contingencies. This appears to confirm my supposition. 
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and 450 in the Peninsula. Most commentators have taken a battalion to com- 
prise 500 men by the end of a campaign on the continent Of the 150 men 
thus lost by a battalion during a season’s campaigning, some of the sick, wounded 
and stragglers would be recovered for duty by the following year, so that the 
annual requirements of a battalion amounted perhaps to some 100 men, if it had 
suffered no unusual losses. Thus six battalions withdrawn from Flanders before 
the close of a fairly uneventful campaign in 1703 were reported as requiring 500 
recruits to bring them up to strength;? again Marlborough’s requirements for 
seventeen battalions after the similar campaign of 1707 were estimated at 2,000 
men, and after the Oudenarde campaign of 1708 he required 150 men per 
battalion above what was expected from prisoners of war returned by exchange. 

Such were the infantry units which the English government had at its dis- 
posal. It had none, however, save what parliament was pleased to approve, and 
pay for, for specific purposes. That body was neither generous nor far-sighted 
in the provision it made for a permanent peace-time force in 1698.5 Yet the 
country was able, immediately the diplomatic crisis of 1701 threatened, to send 
a force of infantry to Holland in fulfilment of its treaty obligations with that 
country, and, when war broke out in 1702, to expand that force into an army.’ 
It could do this, partly because William III had employed the limited resources 
allowed him by parliament to maintain, not a small number of complete bat- 
talions but a larger number of units at skeleton strength,’ and also because he 
had been able to maintain the bulk of them on the Irish Establishment,’ outside 
the financial control of the English house of commons. Such units were expanded 
quickly, in 1701 and 1702, to operational strength out of the large numbers of un- 
employed ex-soldiers that must have been available at that time. Thus only four, 


1 W. S. Churchill, Marlborough, his Life and Times, uses this figure as a rough calculation through- 
out his work. C. Atkinson, Marlborough, p. 192, note, suggests 700 to include N.C.O.s at the start of a 
campaign. C. Dalton, Blenheim Roll, calculates that the battalions at Blenheim contained about 480 
men each on an average, including drummers, i.e. about 450 effectives after the costly action at Schellen- 
berg. Some battalions contained up to 150 men more than this, not having been heavily engaged in that 
action. H. St. John stated that the battalions in the Peninsula, in mid-campaign, would consist, accord- 
ing to the establishment, of 500 effectives (Commons Fournals, xv. 491-2). 

3 Cal. 8.P. (Dom.), 1703-4, p- 110, Nottingham to Blathwayt, 7 Sept. 1703. 

3 Commons’ Journals, xv. 499-500. 

4 Ibid., xvi. 44-5. 

5 Hon. J .W. Fortescue, History of the British Army, i. 388-91; G. N. Clark, The Later Stuarts, 
pp. 180-1. 

6 Fortescue, op. cit., i. 399-402. : 

7 Ibid., i. 389-91. Dalton, English Army Lists and Commission Registers, iv. 216. Infantry 
battalions consisted of ten or eleven companies of thirty-six private men only. For a calculation of the 
expansion possible, see P.R.O., Miscellaneous Notes on the Military Establishments 1701-5, W.O. 
25/3207, passim. 

8 Fortescue, op. cit., i. 390. Out of thirty-two battalions kept up, twenty-one were maintained on 
the Irish Establishment. 
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new battalions were required in 1701 to make up the twelve sent to Holland 
that year, and only five more? to provide the sixteen which comprised the 
English component of the infantry forming part of the 40,000 men, which the 
English government agreed to furnish for service on the continent 

This force, however, did not exhaust the infantry which the English govern- 
ment agreed with its allies to supply for the common cause. As well as a war on 
land, there was to be a war at sea, and for this, apart from naval forces, England 
was to provide 10,000 infantry to take part in combined operations with the 
allied fleets. Twelve new battalions had therefore to be raised for this purpose, 
half of them bearing the title of marines, though not until 1703 did they take 
on their modern character and come almost entirely under the control of the 
admiralty. They were engaged in 1702 on the operations against Cadiz, and in 
1703 (those that were still in a condition for active service) on an expedition in 
the West Indies. 

At the end if 1702, a demand for additional forces arose out of the entry of 
Bavaria into the war on the French side. To redress the balance, 10,000 extra 
troops were furnished by both England and Holland, among them being four 
additional British battalions which brought their total to twenty.’ The remainder 
of the troops supplied by England consisted of foreign troops hired on the conti- 
nent, as did rather more than half of the original 40,000 men she had agreed to 
furnish there. Elsewhere, the need for reinforcements was no less. Although 
any idea of large scale operations in the West Indies was abandoned after the 
failure of the expedition there in 1703, there remained in garrison at Jamaica and 
in the Leeward Islands, three battalions sent out in 1701 from Ireland,® and still 
paid for on the Irish Establishment.’ The burden of these forces diminished the 
ability of the Irish Establishment to maintain a reserve of troops, surplus to the 
requirements of Ireland, which would be available for immediate service in 
an emergency. Moreover the English domestic Establishment was similarly 
burdened by the need to provide garrisons for the ports and islands on the south 
coast, some three battalions being used for this purpose.® In 1703, some of the 


1 Appendix A, below, gives a list of the regiments and the date when they were raised. It will be 
seen that seventeen regiments in all were raised in 1702; the reason for raising the other twelve will 
appear in the next paragraph. 

3 Commons Journals, xiii. 664. 

3 Ibid., xiil. 715; N. Luttrell, Brief Historical Narration . . . to April, 1714, v. 137. 

4 ‘Cal. 8.P. ( Dom.) 1702-3, p. 644, Royal Letter of 23 March 1702/3. 

ë Van ”T. Hoff, The Correspondence of Marlborough and Heinsius (hereafter cited as Mar/b.-Heimsius 
Corr.), nos. 68, 70-75, 78; G. M. Trevelyan, Blenheim, pp. 244-5; Churchill, op. cit. i. 635-8; Commons’ 
Journals, xiv. 215. 

© Fortescue, op. cit., i. 400. 

7 The Establishment for twelve months beginning 1 July 1702 is calendared in Ca/. 8.P, (Dom.) 
1702-3, Pp. 152 seg. 

8 One for the Channel Isles, one for Plymouth, and one for Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight. 
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forces refitting after the Cadiz expedition were employed on this duty, which 
meant, of course, that they could not be used for operations at seat If the 
English and Irish Establishments were to provide an operational reserve, and the 
successful prosecution of the war depended upon one being always available, 
then six new battalions were required to relieve them of their present burdens. 
So by the end of 1703, although the initial re-mobilization had been carried 
through without much difficulty, later developments had stretched existing 
resources to the utmost, leaving nothing to spare for new enterprises. 

But a fresh project was on foot in the shape of an enterprise in the Peninsula. 
The first enthusiasm came from the Dutch.? Their motives were entirely em- 
pirical—to prevent Portugal from going the way of Bavaria*—and reflected the 
Dutch opposition to large scale operations at sea, disconnected from the grand 
strategy of the war.* In the event, however, the English government persevered 
with the expedition to the West Indies in 1703—though the Dutch took no part 
in it —at the same time as negotiations were conducted with the Portuguese 
government with the aim now, not merely of preventing its defection to the- 
French side, but of obtaining its assistance in launching a full scale operation 
against the French in Spain.’ It had been originally suggested by Heinsius that 
the more limited objective might be won by employing in Portugal the forces 
designed for the West Indies, but now a more ambitious programme was to be 
undertaken without their assistance. The treaty which resulted suggests at first 
sight that this problem had been partly overcome by the arrangement that the 
bulk of the forces to be employed, namely 28,000 out of 40,000, were to be pro- 

vided by Portugal, part at their own, part at allied, expense. The remaining 
12,000 were to be provided in equal shares by England, Holland and the Em- 
pire.” Nottingham, the English secretary of state concerned in the negotiations, 
began with an ambitious plan, to have these troops ready by 1 September 1703, 
and even to use them before that date in a further operation against the French 
coast.8 When, however, he turned to the material problem of finding the neces- 
sary troops, it soon became apparent that there was very little to be had in 


1 PRO. W.O. 4/2, pp. 1 s9., W. Blathwayt to Burchet, several marine colonels, and the deputy- 
governors of Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, 2-11 January 1702/3. 

2 Marlb.-Heinsius Gorr., no. 64. 3 Ibid., no. 70. 

* Ibid., no. 76 and passim. 5 Ibid., no. 84. 

® This idea also came first from Heinsius (iżid. no. 73). This correspondence seems to dispose of 
the suggestion (Churchill, op. cit., i. 645—g) that it was the English cabinet, and especially Nottingham, 
who were responsible for embarking on a war in Spain. The Dutch might well have considered that, 
in pursuing projects in the West Indies, the English were following their own rather than the allied 
interest, and so were anxious to commit the English to action in Portugal. 'This seems the more likely 
since, once the campaign in Portugal was launched, the Dutch showed nothing like the same enthusiasm 
in following it up. 

7 Churchill, op. cit., i. 645—9 ; Trevelyan, op. cit., pp. 298-303. 

8 For his plans, which involved also the raising of French refugee battalions, see Ca/. 8. P. (Dom.) 
x702-3, pp. 670 seg. 
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Englang, or Scotland, or Ireland} Moreover, it quickly became evident that, 
in addition to her own share, England would have to undertake at first half? 
and then the whole,? of the 4,000 men which fell to the share of the Empire. She 
was in fact eventually committed to finding eight battalions of infantry as well as 
cavalry. This was accomplished only by withdrawing six battalions from Marl- 
borough’s army in Flanders when the approach of winter allowed them to be 
taken without danger.* By now, no operations were possible in Portugal until 
the spring of 1704, and the English government had to find replacements for 
these six battalions in addition to its other obligations. 

The war had entered a new phase, diplomatically 5 and militarily, and this 
change was reflected in the re-arrangement of forces undertaken during the 
winter of 1703-4, and in the effort made by England to meet her new com- 
mitments. The marine regiments were increased in size, from fifty-nine to one 
hundred privates per company,’ so enabling the six sea-service regiments to be 
used for garrison duty in the West Indies and on the south coast of England, and 
relieving the domestic Establishments of England and Ireland of that burden.’ 
For Portugal a separate Establishment of eight battalions was approved,’ and 
eight new regiments were raised to replace those recently sent out there.® These 
decisions, and their approval in parliament, did not see the last of the problem: 
new units took time to raise, and even when raised could not be used on active 
service until they had acquired some experience. So the practice was usually 
followed, if extra battalions were required for service in the field, of employing 
there units already serving on the domestic Establishments, and of using the 
newly raised battalions to take their places at home. The six new battalions re- 
quired for Flanders, then, would have to be drawn in the first instance from those 
stationed at home, while none of the extra marines which were to be raised would 
be available for active service with the fleet for some time. To find six battalions 
fit for immediate duty was no easy task: a consequence, perhaps, of the inability 
of the English and Irish Establishments to provide a strategic reserve whilst 
burdened with the garrisons mentioned above. In England,!° the Guards were 


1 Cal. 8.P. (Dom.) 1703-4, pp. 2, 29, 29, 45, Nottingham to Vis. ‘Tarbatt 3 June, to same 29 
June, to Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 29 June, to same 13 July 1703. 

8 MarlbHeinsius Corr., no. 121. 3 Murray, op. cit., i. 170. 

4 For the negotiations about these troops see Mar/b.-Heinsius Corr., passim and Murray, op. cit., 
i. passim. 'The other two battalions were drawn from Ireland. 
5 With the undertaking, implicit in the Portuguese alliance, to supplant Philip III on the throne of 
Spain. $ 

; 8 Luttrell, op. cit., V. 377. 

? Commons Fournals, xiv. 226. 

8 Ibid., xiv. 229. 

® Appendix A, below. Fortescue, op. ciz., i. 419, mentions only seven; he has omitted the regiment 
raised in Scotland out of drafts (see p. 42, below). 

10 Appendix A, below, gives a list of the regiments serving there at this time. 
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required to recruit their battalion serving in Flanders and so were never at full 
strength; 1 the 7th Foot was not a full battalion; ? of the other four battalions, 
three had just been drafted to complete the regiments sent to Portugal The 
ten battalions serving in Ireland offered greater possibilities, though all but two 
of them had been raised since the outbreak of war. The five just returned from 
the West Indies were in no condition for service of any sort.5 They complete the 
forces at the disposal of the government at this time, except for the troops 
stationed in Scotland: these amounted to four weak regiments, with only some 
1,200 effective private men in all, a third of whom were employed in garrisoning 
the Highlands, so that their contribution was limited.® In practice, it tobk the 
form of their supplying drafts of experienced men from the troops not required 
in the Highlands, out of which a new battalion could be raised in a condition 
for immediate service. One such regiment was being formed at this time,” and 
another was raised in this way in 1706.8 Four battalions from Ireland and one 
from England made up the six required to bring Marlborough’s forces up to 
strength.® It was all that was possible: the forces to be employed at sea must 
await the new augmentation of the Marines before they would be at full strength, 
and in fact only 2,200 men accompanied Rooke to Gibraltar," not enough i in the 
event to maintain their prize without reinforcement. 

To carry out the programme envisaged for 1704, then, called for an extra- 
ordinary effort to raise men: seven new battalions were required to replace the 
four sent from Ireland and one from England to Flanders and the two dis- 
patched from Ireland to Portugal; some 600 men must be raised in Scotland 


1 P.R.O., W.O. 4/3, pp. 18519, H. St. John to Anthony Bowyer Esq., 22 May 1704. This was' 


presumably to preserve the regiment as a corps d'élite. 

3 Jt contained 488 men of all ranks instead of the standard 834; this was compensated by the fact 
that the two regiments of Guards contained altogether in their three battalions 3,004 men, so that to- 
gether these units were more than equivalent to four standard battalions. Although one battalion of 
Guards served in Flanders, it was always included on the English establishment and a battalion on the 
Flanders Establishment served in England, in its place. (For details of the English Establishment see 
Commons’ Fournals, xiv. 226.) 

3 P.R.O., W.O. 4/3, pp. 23-4, list of regiments having orders to receive insolvent debtors. 

‘ Appendix A 

5 Cal. §.P. (Dom) 1703-4, p. 173, Southwell to Nottingham, 25 October 1703. 

€ The regiment of Guards consisted of 16 companies of 36 private men, two other regiments had 
9 companies of 27 men as well as a tenth of 60 in garrison in the Highlands, and a fourth regiment in 
garrison at Fort William had 12 companies of 25 men (Ca/. 8.P. (Dom.) 1702-3, pp. 68-70). For the 
history of the Scottish army during this period, see 8. H. F. Johnston, “The Scottish Army in the reign 
of Anne’, Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. (5th ee) iii. 1-22, which perhaps overstates the importance of Scot- 
land as a source of troops during this period 

7 McCartney. P.R.O., W.O. de. Pp. 97, W. Blathwayt to Fox, 8 January 1703/4; article quoted 
in n. 6, above. 

8 Mark Kerr. Jid. ; Marlb.-Heinsius Corr., no. 386. 

9 28th, 29th, Temple, Stringer from Ireland; Evans from England (Murray, op. cit., i. 223-5). 

10 Cal. 8.P. (Dom.) 1703-4, pp. 596-7. Return of the Marines . . . 3 April 1704. 
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in place of the new regiment raised out of drafts from there; 3,000 men 
were required to augment the Marines as planned; nearly 2,000 to repair the 
heavy losses suffered by the forces which had been engaged in operations in 
the West Indies; finally, Marlborough required perhaps 2,000 recruits for 
the army in Flanders in time for it to begin operations in the spring? A grand 
total of some 12,000 recruits was thus required? This may be compared 
with a total of 20,000 men raised over a period of eighteen months in 1701 and 
1702 to bring twenty-eight battalions up to war strength and to raise twenty-one 
new ones, remembering that at that time there were available all the many dis- 


` charged soldiers from the wars of William III’s reign4 This new effort had to be 


on top of the old, and additional to the 5,000 men taken up in 1703 to repair the 
losses at Cadiz and to raise four new battalions for Flanders.5 The government, 
at least, considered that an extraordinary effort would have to be made, and re- 
ferred the problem in the Queen’s speech to the attention of parliament. The 
house of commons discussed it in committee, and reported on 7 January 1704 
that it was in favour of a power being given to raise men in the counties by con- 
scription. ‘This was agreed to by the house, with the proviso that such powers 
should extend only for one year. A select committee was appointed to draw up 
a bill within these terms.® A bill was introduced on 27 January,’ and given a 
second reading on 12 February.® It was not passed without difficulty: after two 
days spent in committee,® the house divided twice at the report stage,” anda third 
reading was given on 10 March onlyon a division, 104 votes to 49.4 The powers 
to conscript those ‘able bodied men as have not any lawfull calling or imploy- 
ment or visible means for their maintenance and livelyhood’ were to run for 
twelve months from 1 March 1704. Persons falling within the Act were to be 
secured by the justices of the peace in the counties and the mayors in the corpo- 
rate towns, with the assistance of constables and similar officers, who were to be 
rewarded at the rate of ten shillings per man raised, and handed over to army 
officers, who would read over the articles of war to the men, who would then be 


1 Southwell reported to Nottingham on 25 October 1703 that the regiments which had landed in 
Treland contained not above 300 men each (p. 42, n. 5 above). This indicates that they had lost at least 


_ 350 men each, or 1,750 + for the five regiments together. 


2 I have explained my reasons for calculating his requirements at 100 per battalion above, p. 38. 

3 Appendix B, below. 

4 The peace establishment was 32 battalions, but the Scottish regiments were not augmented. To 
augment 28 battalions by approximately 300 men each would require some 8,500 recruits, and to raise 
21 new units of varying size say 12,500 (600 each). An exact calculation is not necessary for purposes 
of rough comparison, so a round figure of 20,000 appears legitimate. 

5 Say, 2,400 for the 12 battalions at Cadiz and 2,600 for the four new battalions. In addition, 
something would be required for the losses in Flanders in 1702, but the fighting there was not 
considerable. 


6 Commons Journali, xiv. 273. 7 Ibid., xiv. 309. 
8 Ibid., xiv. 334. ` Tid., xiv. 352, 366-7. 
10 Ibid., xiv. 370-1. u Ihid., xiv. 374. 
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deemed enlisted. Records were to be kept by the justices sitting in quarter 
sessions, and forwarded to the privy council 

The Act was of no service in recruiting the forces in Flanders for the cam- 
paign of 1704. Small parties of officers and N.C.O.s from each regiment serving 
there had to come over to England the previous December to raise recruits by 
the ordinary methods,? and returned to their posts between January and April 
17043 For the recruiting of the battalions serving in England which began in 
May, and for filling the two new battalions to be raised there, which operation 
began in April, the Act could be of service. But in fact it seems to have been 
designed above all to enable the army in Flanders to be recruited, and recruited : 
quickly, between the end of one campaign and the beginning of another. Since 
it was in effect an act to conscript the unemployed, it could best be put into 
operation when unemployment was high in precisely those winter months when 
the Flanders regiments could spare their officers to come to England. In sum- 
mer, agriculture would absorb any surplus manpower there was, and in fact in 
the next Recruiting Act, passed in 1705, harvest labourers were specifically 
exempted.t At any rate; when the officers came from Flanders in the next winter 
(1704-5), a national drive took place to raise their recruits.’ More of them were 
required than before, for Blenheim had taken its toll. Marlborough estimated 
their number at 6,000, and hoped they would all be obtained by February 1705 
so that an early start could be made with the campaign of that year. A meeting 
of general officers and battalion commanders with General Churchill was 
arranged by the secretary at war on 3 January 1705, when the detailed arrange- 
ments for the drive were worked out.” In the previous November, the secretary 
at war had obtained from the regimental agents the names of the officers coming 
over to recruit 8 and he now sent the battalion commanders their detailed in- 
structions: into which counties their officers were to disperse, that they were to 


1 Statutes of the Realm, 2 & 3 Anne, c. 13. 

4 P.R.O., W.O. 4/2, pp. 100, 101, W. Blathwayt to Mayor of Nottingham, 20 January 1703/4, 
do. to General Churchill, 20 January 1703/4. 

3 Ibid., passim. 4 Statutes of the Realm, 3 & 4 Anne, c. 10. 

5 The systematic part played by the J.P.s seems to have been overlooked by the Webbs, but it 
can be traced, e.g., in Middlesex County Records, Sessions’ Books, no. 625, p. 275; no. 634, p. 293; no. 
636, p. 297; no. 647, p. 311; no. 656, p. 324, which cover the years 1705-8. The Webbs treat these 
activities as part of the miscellaneous duties sometimes carried out by Special Divisional Sessions (S. and 
B. Webb, The Parish and the County, p. 397). 

$ Murray, op. cit., i. 513. I have preferred (Appendix B, below) to take a more conservative esti- 
mate of 4,000 recruits wanted, or 200 per battalion, in view of the fact that Marlborough was making 
a general point rather than a considered estimate in the letter just quoted. I have endeavoured through- 
out not to exaggerate the losses which had to be made good, so that the manpower situation may, by the 
end of 1707, have been even more serious than I suggest. 

7 P.R.O., W.O. 4/3, p. 113, H. St. John to 1g regimental commanders, 2 January 1704/5. One 
regiment (ret Foot) contained two battalions, so making the 20 battalions which served in Flanders. 

8 Ibid., pp. 102-3, H. St. John to Mr. Eddows, agent to the Royal Regiment of Foot (1st Foot), 
22 November 1704, and notes of other letters to other regimental agents. 
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take all men offered them even if surplus to their requirements, that they were 
to ask the justices to appoint different days for their attendance in different parts 
of the county, there being not sufficient officers available for them to be every- 
where at once, that they were to provide their officers with copies of their in- 
structions in writing, and finally, that any difficulties about money were to be 
reported to him.? The justices themselves received a letter from the privy council 
which stressed the importance of their work and asked for reports to be sent in 
by 15 February 1705. A copy of this letter was given to all the army officers 
involved.? The secretary at war kept up a considerable correspondence with 
both civil and military persons, dealing with individual problems. He forwarded 
the justices’ reports to the clerk of the council or to the secretary of state, to be 
laid before the council, and completed the whole operation by making his usual 
arrangements with the commissioners of transportation, the admiralty, and the 
regiments themselves, for transporting the recruits to Holland. By such 
methods, 700 men had been raised by the end of January,’ and soon afterwards 
1,000.8 We can only estimate the final number obtained, but since five of the 
twenty battalions involved reported that they were oversupplied, and four that 
they had not raised sufficient, so that a transfer between them was arranged,® 
it may be concluded that the needs of Marlborough’s army were in the main 
satisfied. The main embarkation was completed in March,” in good time for the 
start of the campaign, though a little later than Marlborough’s rather optimistic 
target. This procedure was repeated each winter. In November the secretary at 
war would remind the secretary of state of the need to set the machinery in 
motion," the names of the recruiting officers would be obtained,’ instructions 


1 P.R.O., W.O. 4/3, p. 115, H. St. John to earl of Orkney, 4 January 1704/5, and similarly to 
other regimental commanders. 

® P.R.O., Privy Council Registers, P.C. 2/80, pp. 241-4; Middlesex County Records, Sessions Books, 
no. 624, p. 279; Hist. MSS. Comm., 1 544 Rept., earl of Carlisle, p. 11. 

3 P.R.O., W.O. 4/3, p. 115, n. 1, above; a copy of the letter was entered in the secretary at war's 
letter book (é4id., p. 114). | 

4 Ibid., pp. 129, 131, 150, 156, H. St. John to officers in Hertfordshire to cease enlisting recruits 
because of a dispute with the J.P.s, 30 January, to earl of Winchelsea to write to a mayor who hindered 
recruiting, 1 February, to ].P.s at Farnham promising to send an officer to them at once to take over 
their recruits, 13 February, to Col. King to discharge one of the men he has enlisted, 17 February, all 
1704/5, and many other examples. 

5 Ibid., pp. 130, 139, 158, 165, H. St. John to Hedges, 31 January, 5 February, 19 February, and 
to the clerk of the council, 23 February 1704/5. 

8 Ibid., passim, pp. 133 seg. - 

7 Ibid., p. 133, H. St. John to Commissioners of Transportation, 2 February 1704/5. 

8 Ibid., p. 134, do. to G. Clarke, same date. 

? Ibid., pp. 156, 157, do. to various regimental commanders, 17 February 1704/5. 

10 Ibid., p. 184, do. to Comrs. of Trans., 16 March 1704/5. 

u PRO. W.O. 4/4, p. 40, H. St. John to Hedges, 20 November 1705; W.O. 4/5, p. 72, do. to do., 
22 November 1706. 

12 Ibid. pp. 31-2, H. St. John to earl of Orkney, 6 November 1705, and similarly to the other 
regimental commanders. 
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sent to them,} difficulties smoothed out,? and the recruits embarked for Holland 
in good time for the next campaign.? Fresh acts of parliament, on much the same 
lines as the original one, were passed in 1705, 1706, and 1707, without much 
dificulty4 The general pattern remained much the same up to the disaster at 
Almanza in April 1707: the winter months were taken up in recruiting the 
battalions in Flanders, the spring and summer in recruiting those at home and 
in raising any new regiments that were required. The marines appear to have 
raised their men at the same time, though never in sufficient numbers.’ By such 
methods, the additional war effort undertaken in 1703-4 was maintained as far 
as the battalions in Flanders and those at home were concerned.’ s 
But such arrangements as these were unsuited to the war in the Peninsula: 
there, the campaigning season began earlier and finished later than in Flanders, 
so that, with the increased distance of the theatre of operations from England, 
it was not possible to send recruiting parties home to England in the manner 
practised by Marlborough in Flanders. A break in the fighting did indeed occur 
during the hottest weather in mid-summer, but this also was too brief to be of 
service.f Two other methods of recruiting were open to the English government: 
one was to send drafts of men from battalions in England and Ireland, which 
would then proceed to fill up the vacancies so caused with the help of the ‘levy 
money’ paid for their men by the battalions in the Peninsula; the second consisted 
of breaking the weakest battalions in the Peninsula by transferring their private 
men to complete the stronger ones, and then returning their officers and N.C.O.s 
to England to raise their battalion again.” Both methods were obviously bad for 
morale, and the first, in addition, played havoc with the accounts.* The second 
method would result in there being, at any one time, a proportion of the bat- 
talions forming the army in the Peninsula re-raising in England, and so not 
available on the field of battle, unless they could be replaced out of a reserve 
maintained at home. The first method would result in a number of battalions at 
home being in a chronic state of recruiting; in other words, this method, too, 
_ 7 P.R.O., W.O. 4/4, pp. 48-9, do. to do., ro December 1705; W.O. 4/5, pp. 85-7, do. to do., 
6 December 1706. 

2 E.g., interim reports were collected from the regimental commanders: P.R.O., W.O. 4/4, p. 130, 
do. to do., 25 January 1705/6; ibid., p. 164, do. to do., 16 February 1705/6; W.O. 4/5, p- 135, do. to 
do., 25 January 1706/7. 

3 P.R.O., W.O. 4/4, pp. 186-7, do. to do., 1 March 1705/6, and W.O. 4/5, pP. 141, do. to do., 
8 February 1706/7, for examples of embarkation orders; for other arrangements, see letters to Comrs. 
of Trans. and Admiralty in P.R.O., W.O. 4/4 and 4/5, passim. 

4 Commons Journali, xiv, xv, passim. 

5 The titles of the Recruiting Acts refer to‘. . . land forces and marines’. The chronic shortage of 
marines is revealed by the lists in P.R.O., Admiralty Records, Secretary’s in-letters, Adm. 1/4316. 

€ Fortescue, op. cit., p. 561. 

7 Rivers discusses these alternatives in a letter to Hedges, 6/17 December 1706, printed in Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Bath I, pp. 132-4. 

8 Jbid.; Rivers said ‘[it] occasions great confusion in the accounts’. 
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require the services of a reserve. Only so long as such a reserve was maintained, 
could the war in the Peninsula be conducted with success. 

For two years, the government had recourse to the system of sending out 
drafts to the battalions in the Peninsula from those at home. The Irish regi- 
ments were exclusively employed, and nearly 3,000 men were so dispatched1: 
1,500 in 1704," 480 in 1705, and 900 in 1706.4 But this was not the end of the 
drain on British resources of manpower. Though little fighting was done in 
1704, and less was achieved, two whole battalions were taken prisoner, and an 
immediate reinforcement had to be sent with the new commander Galway: it 
` consisted of the 1,500 men mentioned already, together with a battalion of foot 
from Ireland, and another battalion drawn from the two regiments of Guards in 
England, all in addition to a regiment of dragoons from Ireland.5 The problem 
with prisoners of war was that the money appropriated for their maintenance by 
parliament was required for their upkeep as prisoners until they could be ex- 
changed, so that it could not be used to provide replacements. Additional 
supply had, therefore, to be asked of parliament for the two infantry battalions 
sent with Galway.” The strain of this reinforcement was felt immediately in 
England: there were no longer sufficient men in the Guards to do duty at Ken- 
sington Palace 8 or the Tower,® and companies of invalids had to be pressed into 
this service. 

Even this was not the end of the drain: the allied effort at sea in 1704 had 
consisted of an expedition to the Mediterranean, which absorbed all the available 
marines, and which resulted in the capture of Gibraltar.1° This prize was, how- 
ever, immediately subjected to a heavy counter-attack.1! Galway in Lisbon acted 
quickly, and, as soon as his reinforcements arrived, sent the two new battalions 
with one of his own and a Dutch battalion as reinforcements. Part of this force 
was captured at sea—ill luck dogged the allied war effort in the Peninsula 
throughout the war—and two further battalions, one of them English, were sent 
from Lisbon in March 1705.1? As a consequence, during 1705, Galway was in 
no condition to mount a large scale offensive from Portugal, and no marines 


1 Commons Journals xv. 523-5, 551-2. 

3 P.R.O., Registers of Warrants relating to Ireland, W.O. 25/3149, p. 23, Royal Warrant of 
27 May 1704. 

3 Ibid., p. 39, 3 April 1705. 

* Ibid., p. §1, 12 January 1705/6. 

5 À. Parnell, The War of the Succession in Spain, p.67. P.R.O., W.O. /3, pp. 43-69, passim. 

8 N. 1, above. 

7 See Establishment for 1705 printed in Gommon? Fournals, xiv. 395. 

8 P.R.O., W.O. 4/3, p- 46, H. St. John to Col. Hales, 19 July 1704. 

® Ibid., p. 47, do. to Lt./Gen. Cholmondely, same date. 

10 Parnell, op. cit., p. 45. 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm., Portland IF., pp. 149-50. 

12 Parnell, op. cit., pp. 86-8, 93. 
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were available for an expedition with the fleet.1 So to provide a land farce for 
Peterborough’s expedition, new battalions to the number of six had to be found. 
Orders to raise them were dispatched in April.2 To replace the Guards sent to 
Lisbon and then to Gibraltar, no new battalion was raised: instead, the 7th Foot 
was augmented to the size of a full battalion, and the two regiments of Guards 
were also augmented by the equivalent of a half-battalion. In numbers, this 
operation was the equivalent of raising a new battalion’ The replacement 
for the battalion sent similarly from Ireland was not raised until 17604: the 
further drafts required for Portugal making it impossible. No wonder the 
emphasis is constantly on the shortage of troops. To repair the damage of 
1704, and to raise the new battalions required for 1705; called for a total of 
12,000 recruits: in other words, the exceptional effort of the previous winter had 
to be repeated.® 

Yet the campaigns of 170$ were not an unqualified success: Marlborough 
achieved nothing in Flanders’; Peterborough, abandoning his first objective of 
giving succour to Savoy, captured Barcelona and overran Catalonia only to find 
himself counter-attacked and in need of reinforcement,’ while at Lisbon the 
allied effort was bedevilled by disputes between the national commanders ® and 
weakened by Galway’s giving Peterborough two regiments of dragoons to 
enable him to conduct operationson land.1° In addition, Peterborough had taken 
from Gibraltar the English component of the garrison, four infantry battalions 
and the original force of marines, in exchange for two of his own battalions 1; 
but to carry out his ambitious policy in Catalonia, he required further reinforce- 
ment. Five complete battalions were sent out at the beginning of 1706,12 to- 
gether with 300 men from the Guards to recruit their battalion now serving in 
Catalonia. Peterborough was now in command of thirteen English battalions, 
in addition to marines and allied forces, so that what had begun as a display of 


1 The lists quoted above (p. 46, n. 5) suggest that, of the 6,000 effectives in the marines, 2,000 were 
required for service on board warships, 1,000—1,500 were employed on shore in England or were 
training as recruits, and 1,000 were generally vacant. The other 1,500-2,000 represented the marines 
serving at Gibraltar. 

2 P.R.O., W.O. 4/3, p. 201, H. St. John to Hedges, 3 April 1705. 

3 Cf. the Establishments for 1705 and 1706 in Commons’ Fournals, xiv. 394 and xv. 23. A regiment 
of 834 men of all ranks was omitted from the latter, and the other units augmented by a total of 768 men. 

4 P.R.O., W.O. 25/3149, p. 69, Royal Warrant of 21 September 1706. 

5 See, e.g., Murray, op. cit., i. 597. 

8 Appendix B, below. 

? Churchill, op. cit., i. 920, 942, 965, 967-9; Murray, op. cit., ii. 100. 

8 Churchill, op. ciz., ii. 56 seg. 

® Hist. MSS. Comm., Portland IF, p. 219; Parnell, op. cit., pp. 98 seg. Murray, op. cit., ti, passim. 

10 Parnell, op. cit., p. 111. 

1 Ibid., p. 113. 

12 Ibid., p. 163. 

13 P.R.O., W.O. 4/4, p. 148, H. St. John to J. Howe, 6 February 1705/6. 
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force ig Portugal and an exercise of naval power in the Mediterranean, had 
become a fullscale land war in Spain, conducted from both sides of the Peninsula, 
in support of Charles II. The Dutch viewed this trend of events with alarm}; 
Marlborough saw in them a possibility of ending the war, and it was his view 
that prevailed®: an all-out effort was to be made in 1706 to conquer all of Spain 
by a double march on Madrid from east and west, from Portugal and Catalonia. 
It was to this end that the reinforcements already mentioned were despatched to 
Galway and Peterborough early in 1706. This was not done without cost: to 
complete the five battalions sent to Catalonia, they were included in the annual 
drive.for recruits for Flanders, as were also the marines now serving there.? As 
a consequence, the drive took longer than the year before, and at the end of it in 
April, five of Marlborough’s battalions were still not complete, one of them being 
badly under strength.* In the event, although Marlborough again brought his 
genius to the allied aid at Ramillies, and although Galway did capture Madrid, 
1706 ended in disappointment: the allied armies were counter-attacked and 
had to withdraw to Valencia. The war had not been won; in fact, as Sir 
George Clark has pointed out, so far as Spain was concerned, it had been lost 
for good.5 

This failure was the more ominous since it came after yet another excep- 
tional attempt to raise men in the spring of 1706: to meet its obligations for the 
ensuing summer, the government had had to find more than 10,000 men.® Six 
new battalions had been ordered to replace those sent to Catalonia and the 
one still vacant in Ireland, and with the recruiting drive taking so long, it 
was midsummer before a start could be made. There was certainly nothing to 
spare for new projects. But the mood was one of optimism in which caution 
played no part. A new project was devised which, in theory at least, would make 
no new demands on the nation’s manpower. Six small battalions of French 
protestant refugees were to be raised and sent, with what English troops could 
be scraped together, to start a civil war in France. By the time they were estab- 
lished there, reinforcements could be drawn from Flanders, the campaign there 
being completed, and perhaps from elsewhere, when the new regiments had 


1 Marlb.-Heinsius Gorr., no. 321. . 

2 After a discussion at the Hague (idid., no. 354, n. (1) ). For further details of the controversy see 
ibid., nos. 364, 366; Murray, op. cit., ii. 248-9, 356, 357, 365, 376-7, 407. 

3 P.R.O., W.O. 4/4, pp. 67, 75, H. St. John to Mayor of Exeter, 18 December 1705, and to 
J.P.s of Middlesex etc., 26 December 1705. 

4 Jbid.,p. 221, H. St. John to Brig. Farrington, and like letters to four other regimental commanders, 
2 April 1706. To the worst offender St. John wrote ‘My Lord Duke seems extremely concerned, and 
to resent this very much’. ‘These battalions contained only 384,-419, 466, 504, and 561 men respec- 
tively. 

5 G. N. Clark, The Later Stuarts, p. 205. 

8 Appendix B, below: excluding the recruits raised for Rivers’s expedition, the total number 
amounts to 10,180. 
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been raised and those in Ireland had recovered from being drafted. This 
diversion would prevent the French reinforcing their troops in Spain, where the 
vital decision would be reached. 

Everything that could go wrong with this expedition did. Yet nothing 
discouraged the English government from persevering with the project until it 
ended in utter disaster. First, there were not sufficient French refugees, so it 
was decided to send the battalions at half strength in the hope that they would be 
able to raise the rest when they landed in France,? whilst at the same time the 
English part of the expedition was augmented: four battalions were scraped to- 
gether, one being raised out of drafts from the Scottish regiments,’ another - 
obtained by not returning one of the battalions taken prisoner in Portugal in 
1704 and now returned from France in exchange for French prisoners taken at 
Blenheim,* and two more taken from the English Establishment.5 This last, 
since it had also to provide two squadrons of dragoons for the expedition, now 
consisted only of some troops of Life Guards, the regiment of Horse Guards, 
some dragoons without horses, two battalions of Foot Guards consisting in the 
main of men disabled in Flanders and the vacancies caused by the 300 men 
drafted for Catalonia, and two new battalions of foot which had not yet begun to 
raise their men. Truly, the bottom of the barrel had been scraped; when later in 
the year trouble threatened in Scotland over the Act of Union, the regiment of 
Horse Guards had to be sent north, leaving London without any effective military 
forces at all.f 

Even these forces were not sufficient to enable the expedition to leave on 
time, even though the French officers were sent to Holland to endeavour to raise 
men there.” Marlborough’s victory at Ramillies allowed him to release both 
English and Dutch troops in July and it was now decided to send these with the 
expedition from the first. Three battalions represented the English portion of 


1 Churchill, op. cit., ii. 81 seg., but notice that the five new battalions were not raised for this project, 
but to replace the reinforcement sent to Peterborough; Mar/b.-Heinsius Gorr., no. 367. 

2 Ibid., no. 381. 

3 Ibid., no. 386. This was Mark Kerr’s regiment. 

4 rrth foot, see p. 47, above. 

i 5 P.R.O., W.O. 4/4, p. 248. H. St. John to Ordnance, 14 May 1706. These were Soames and 
otham. 

è Murray, op. cit., ii. 247; apart from the three battalions in garrison in the West Indies, and the 
three similarly employed on, the south coast, the establishment of the ‘Guards and Garrisons’ consisted 
of six battalions: the equivalent of two of Guards, weakened for the reasons mentioned, two which had 
been sent to Peterborough and for which replacements had not yet been raised, and two sent with Rivers. 

7 P.R.O., W.O. 4/4, p- 257, H. St. John to Bridges, 20 May 1706; by 1 June it was said that the 
French battalions did not exceed 450 men in all (out of 1,650 if they were to be completed to half 
strength), and were unlikely to raise any more (i6id., pp. 268, 269, ditto to Gibson and to Bridges, both 
of 1 June 1706). 

8 Marlb.-Heinsius Gorr., nos, 391-4; Murray, op. cit., ii. 577, 578, 578-9, 599, 628, 699. 
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this reihforcement, but, since they were units already weak in numbers,! perhaps 
selected for that very reason,? they required recruiting before they could em- 
bark.? There was some further delay because of the weather, but the expedition 
set sail at last on 10 August with the object of landing in France4 It returned, 
broken by bad weather on the 14th.5 It set sail again in October, but with a 
quite different objective: it had now become clear that the war in Spain had not 
gone according to plan. In fact, by failing to arrive in France on time, the expedi- 
tion had failed to draw French reinforcements away from Spain and Berwick 
"Was able to recapture Madrid. So, if it was to be of any assistance to Galway, its 
operations must be directed at some point in Spain itself. The commander, Earl 
Rivers, was therefore instructed to land near Seville and take Cadiz. The 
French regiments were reduced to three, of which one (and that the best) was in 
fact composed of Germans.’ It might properly be asked whether, since the 
original aim was an expedition which would require no English troops, there was 
any point in going on with it, now that seven of the ten infantry battalions were 
in fact English. But the government persevered in its folly. Rivers sailed in 
October, but once more his ships were dispersed by storms, and so he had again 
to change his plans and put in at Lisbon to recover. Whereupon he received 
orders from England that he must not allow the Portuguese government to per- 
suade him to remain in Portugal and conduct operations from there.? News then 
reaching London that Galway and the king of Spain might be in an even more 
dangerous situation than had been supposed, fresh orders were sent to Rivers 
giving him a latitude to go straight to their aid if he thought fit?® Rivers mean- 
while had reached such a conclusion himself, and, when he received a direct call 
for aid from Valencia,!* prepared to go straight there with all his forces.13 But 
before he could depart, a message was received in London from Galway to say 
that it might be better for Rivers, rather than to operate against Cadiz, to march 
on Madrid from Portugal.14 So once more fresh orders were sent to Rivers which 
cancelled his permission to go to Valencia, and ordered him instead to concert 

1 28th, 29th, McCartney (p. 49, n. 4, above). 

2 Marlb.-Heinsius Corr., nos. 661-2. 

3 198 men were transferred to these regiments from the battalion in garrison in the Channel Islands 
_ (Cal. Treas. Books, xxi. 234). 
4 Hist. MSS. Comm., Bath J, p. 84. 
5 Murray, op. cit., ii. 124. 
6 Hist. MSS. Comm., Bath I, pp. 89-91. 
7 Ibid., pp. 91-2, 94-5. 
8 Ibid., p. 108. 
® Ibid., pp. 112, 112-14. 
10 Jbid., pp. 116, 118. 
H Ibid., pp. 116-17, 118-19, 119-210. 
13 Ibid., pp. 114, 121-2, 122~3, 123-4. 
13 Ibid., pp. 132-4, 134-5. 
14 Marlb.-Heinsius Corr., no. 471. 
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with the Portuguese government in such a campaign as Galway had suggested, 
first ensuring that it sent reinforcements to its troops in Valencia Rivers re- 
ceived these orders just as he was about to depart, and was not unnaturally 
furious at what he considered was duplicity on Galway’s partS He disembarked 
his forces and began the task of persuading the Portuguese government to 
supply, out of the 4,000 foot which was all the infantry he understood it 
had in the field, 6,000 to 7,000 recruits for Valencia and 10,000 foot to 
assist him in his own campaign. Meanwhile the English government had in 
their turn learnt that the situation in Valencia was really critical, so once again | 
they sent fresh instructions: Rivers was now to abandon the design in Portugal 
and go straight to Valencia.§ This sort of situation could have been prolonged 
indefinitely had not Rivers decided to disobey what were then the latest instruc- 
tions he had received—to remain in Portugal—and go at once to Valencia,’ so 
anticipating his final orders which arrived after he had sailed. Nothing, how- 
ever, would persuade him to compose his quarrel with Galway, and after handing 
over his troops he returned to England.” 

There were now in Valencia twenty-seven battalions of British infantry,® as 
well as some 1,750 marines; two further battalions were at Gibraltar, one had 
returned home after its private men had been turned into dragoons,® to be re- 
raised there, and there was a vacancy arising from the transfer of the battalion 
returned from France to Rivers’s expedition.19 Together, they constituted the 
thirty-one battalions approved and paid for by parliament in the Peninsula 
Establishments for the year 1707.4 There are, then, no grounds for saying that, 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm., Bath I, pp. 124-5, 125-6. 

2 Ibid., pp. 126-8. At the time these orders were sent, Rivers in Lisbon had only just received 
those giving him a liberty to go straight to Valencia (idid., pp. 129-30). 

3 Ibid., pp. 142-3. 

4 Ibid., pp. 143~4; Rivers was not optimistic about this! He was equally furious because he had not 


been told what he should do if the Portuguese did not carry out their obligations. 

5 Ibid., pp. 136-7; these orders were sent on 20 December; Rivers received the previous ones only 
on the 25th! 

8 Ibid., pp. 145-6, 146-7, 147-50. 

7 Ibid., pp. 165, 165-6; Rivers was pursued by letters explaining what had happened (ibid., 
PP. 153-4, 1545, 155-6). In the midst of this almost incredible confusion, he clung to one point of 
consolation: the French had not discovered the secret of where he was going (idid., pp. 129-30). For 
that matter, of course, neither had he! There is no satisfactory account of this expedition available in the 
best-known secondary authorities, although the material for it has existed in printin Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Bath I, for some fifty years. Some commentators have assumed Rivers to be the villain of the piece, 
others Galway, but from an analysis of the letters printed in Barh J, it seems that a genuine misunder- 
standing was responsible for the quarrel between them. When the time taken for dispatches and letters 
to reach their destination is considered, there seems no reason to doubt that this was so. 

8 All the nineteen listed in Appendix A, below, as serving in the Peninsula in 1706, except the two 
at Gibraltar, and the ten brought by Rivers. 

° Dalton, op. cit., V. 41. 

10 P. 50, n. 4, above. 


U Commons Fournals, xv. 205. 
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at this date at least, the English government had spent the money appropriated 
by parliament on a force much smaller than that laid down But nearly all the 
battalions required recruiting, as no drafts had been sent from England since 
the beginning of 1706, and Rivers’s battalions had lost a considerable number 
of men on the voyage.? The English government had decided to discontinue 
the practice of recruiting by drafts, and try instead the second method: to use 
the weaker units to make up the stronger, and send their officers and N.C.O.s 
back home to England to raise their regiments again.® Six battalions were now 
‘broken’ in this way, including one that had just arrived But there was no 
` longet a reserve of battalions which could be sent out as an immediate replace- 
ment for them: it had been spent in supplying three English battalions for Rivers’s 
expedition or would be required to replace the three battalions sent on that ex- 
pedition from Flanders. Even the occasional battalion which Scotland could | 
supply had been taken up for that same project. It had been intended that Rivers 
should relieve the pressure on Galway, but he had not yet even been in action. 
His troops were now under Galway’s direction, though much reduced in 
strength, but, because of his own losses the previous year, losses which the 
government was unable to replace, even with them Galway was very little 
stronger in 1707 than he had been a year before. He decided, probably 
rightly, that he must nevertheless force battle before his forces grew any less. 
Although he was weakened, especially in allied troops, by having to leave 
garrisons in Catalonia, he brought Berwick to action at Almanza, only to dis- 
cover that what Godolphin had assured Rivers was impossible® had in fact 
occurred: Berwick had received reinforcements from France, and thereby out- 
numbered him by two to one. When the whole of the Portuguese forces fled 
at the start of the battle, Galway’s only recourse lay in courage, which, as always, 
could not prevent disaster, but made it more honourable. Of the twenty-one 
battalions remaining in Catalonia, sixteen were at the battle; all of them were 
either captured or routed.” 

Such a loss as this can be reckoned only as a disaster, and it came on top of 
a situation which, as far as manpower was concerned, was already desperate: the 
five new battalions to be raised in England in 1706 could not be begun until the 


1 P. 36, n. 2, above. 

2 Even at Lisbon, he reported 1,000 of his English foot missing (Hist. MSS. Comm., Bath J, 
pp- 116-18). This was out of ¢. 6,000 effective private men, assuming that we include the French 
regiments among the English foot, i.e. the foot paid directly by the English government. 

3 Ibid., pp. 139-41. 

4 Commons’ Fournals, xv. 523-5, §5 1-2. 

5 He had 21 English battalions in the field, compared with 18 the year before. 

6 Hist. MSS. Comm., Barh J, pp. 154-5. 

7 For accounts of the battle by two generals present, see ibid., pp. 169-70, and Murray, op. cit., 
iii. 352. Galway’s personal courage lay in his fighting with a wound over his eyes which obstructed 
his vision. His conduct of the retreat is generally taken to have been masterly. 
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forces designed for the expedition had been completed,! and one of thenf at least 
was still not complete in September? No new forces had even been planned to 
replace the six battalions sent with Rivers, and so the various Establishments 
approved in parliament during the winter of 1706-7 were short of just that 
number: three for Flanders, two for England, and one for the Peninsula. It was 
the intention of the government to raise new battalions for at least some of these 
vacancies in 1707,® but when it learned that six batalions had had to be broken in 
the Peninsula and sent home to recruit, its intention was abandoned. So for the 
campaign of 1707, Marlborough fought with three of his English battalions 
absent. Nothing could be done about recruiting the six battalions from the 
Peninsula until Marlborough’s army had had its recruits, say in April 1707, and 
so it was unlikely that they would be in a condition to return much before the 
end of the year. Even without raising the six vacant battalions more than 8,000 
recruits were required for the service of the year 1707.5 As for the situation a 
year later, after the disaster at Almanza, we have the secretary at war’s own 
calculation of the government’ s requirements: for the year 1708 20,000 recruits 
must be found.® A crisis had been reached. 

It was this situation which led to almost the entire parliamentary session of 
1707-8 being spent in investigation and explanation of what had gone wrong, 
culminating in the resolution ‘that, of 29,395 English troops provided by pania 
ment, only 8,660 were in the Peninsula at the time of the battle of Almanza’.’ 
The larger figure referred to the Establishments approved by the house of com- 
mons on 8 January 1706 which comprised 26,006 infantry and 3,389 cavalry ®; 
the smaller was extracted from a report to the house by the secretary at war on 
12 January 1707 which estimated the infantry at 7,700 and the cavalry at 960.° 

1 Orders for their arms to be issued went out on 17 July (P.R.O., W.O. 4/4, p. 322, H. St. John 
to Ordnance, 17 July 1706). 

2 P.R.O., W.O. 4/5, p. 19, do. to Lord Walden, 26 September 1706. St. John states ‘. . . the 
officers have met with great difficulties in raising their men by reason of their not having their beating 
orders and levy money issued till harvest time, when all the harvest labourers are by Act of Parliament 
exempted from being impressed. . . .’ Of the other four battalions, three, designed for Ireland, had 
not, about this time, yet been sent there, and the fourth, though dispatched thither, had been sent in- 
complete (P.R.O., W.O. 25/3149, p. 71, Royal Warrant dated 22 September 1706). 

3 Murray, op. cit., iii. 275; Mar/b.-Heinsius Gorr., nos. 477, 482, 490. 

4 By the spring of 1707, Ireland, from whence forces had not been drafted since the beginning of 
1706, might possibly be expected to be in a position to provide reinforcements, but it became clear by 
then that something extra would have to be done to assist Galway. Four battalions were dispatched 
from Ireland in April 1707 to bolster up the Portuguese in Portugal itself, but they arrived too late to 
affect the issue at Almanza. (Commons Journals, xv. 552.) Marlborough’s missing battalions appear on 
the Establishment as ‘gone to Spain, to be replaced’ (iġid., xv. 205). 

5 Appendix B, below. 

6 Commons Journals, xv. 499—500. 

7 Ibid., xv. 523. 

8 Ibid., xv. 222~3. 

8 Ibid., xv. 491. 
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So if wẹ take account of the infantry alone, 7,700 men were present out of an 
establishment of 26,006. Stated in different terms, this discrepancy becomes 
clearer: the larger figure represents the sum total of all ranks (including officers, 
N.C.O.s and servants) of the 31 battalions on the Establishment, of an average 
strength of about 850, while the smaller is the result of multiplying 22, the 
number of battalions in the Peninsula at the time, by 350, an estimate of their 
average ‘effective’ strength,! i.e. not including officers, N.C.O.s and servants. 
The discrepancy, then, is double, lying both in the number of battalions and 
in their average strength. 

Ithas already been pointed out that, of the 876 or 834 men of all ranks con- 
tained in the normal Peninsula battalions, only 658 or 644 were ‘effective private 
men’,? and the movers of the resolution did in fact accept an amendment adding 
to the smaller figure the words ‘besides officers, N.C.O.s, and servants 8 The 
discrepancy in average strength therefore lies, not between some 850 and 350, 
but only between some 6 so and 350, a matter of 6,600 men for the twenty-two bat- 
talions involved. It has already been suggested above that it was inevitable that a 
battalion, by the middle of a campaign, would find itself short of some 1 50 men for 
vacancies, allowances, sick and casualties; for twenty-two battalions this wastage 
would account for some 3,300 of the discrepancy of 6,600, leaving only some 
3,300 unaccounted for. The bulk of these can be accounted for by the condition 
of the nine battalions which had arrived with Rivers and remained in Spain. 
They had lost on the voyage, according to St. John, a half of their numbers,’ and 
as four of them were in any event small battalions, by mid-campaign their 
strength would be not 4,500 but 2,500.” This means that the remaining thirteen 
battalions under Galway’s command, after being recruited by the men from the 
battalions broken into them, were only 1,300 men, or 100 per battalion, under 
strength. Even this discrepancy is explained when we take into account the fact 
that any prisoners belonging to these battalions in French hands had to be sup- 
ported out of their own funds, so that replacements for them could not be 
obtained until the prisoners had been exchanged. It was estimated that 1,790 of 


1 Commons Journals, xv. 491-2. 

3 P., 37, above. 

3 Commons Fournals, xv. 523-5. 

4 P. 38, above. 

5 Commons Foursals, xv. 491-2. 

8 Mark Kerr’s and the three French battalions were completed only to the level of the Irish Estab- 
lishment (i4id., xv. 223). 

7 I.e., not nine battalions of 500 men (being 650, less 150 already deducted for allowances and 
vacancies, sick and casualties), but a half of five battalions of 600 men (being 650, less 50 deducted 
for allowances and vacancies) and four of goo men (being 550, less ṣo similarly deducted). The tenth 
battalion, 29th Foot, was broken and returned home, and its men might be considered as adding some- 
thing to this total. But any such addition is cancelled out by the fact that the whole force left England 
500 men under strength (idid., xv. 491-2). 
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all ranks were in French hands at this time;1 it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that some 1,300 of them would be privates. 

We may now turn to the discrepancy in the number of battalions, twenty-two 
present at the time of the battle whereas thirty-one had been provided for by 
parliament. Eight of those missing have in fact already been accounted for — 
one had not been dispatched because of the general shortage of troops, one had 
been turned into dragoons, and six had been broken up and their cadres had 
been sent home to recruit. The ninth was taken prisoner at Alicante just before 
the battle? 


This whole calculation may be summarized as follows: 














‘Total numbers according to the Establishment à | š 3 ‘ ; . 26,006 
Officers, N.C.O.s, and servants : F è ` ` A ; : . 6,264 
Leaving ‘Effective Private Men’ P : i ; À + 19,742 
Allowances on the musters and for vacancies, @ 50 per battn. : ; . - 1,550 
Leaving, efectives at the start of a campaign . . g 5 : - 18,192 
Sick and casualties before the battle, @ 100 per battn. t á à z : + 3,100 
Leaving, effective strength in mid-campaign í . , . . 15,092 
Prisoners belonging to Galway’s battalions, @ 100 per battn. 1,300 

Men lost by Rivers on the voyage, above the normal allowance of 100 per battn. 1,600 5 

Six battalions sent home to recruit (effectives) § 3,000 

One battalion never dispatched (effectives) . . à f | . 500 

One battalion turned into dragoons (effectives) A ‘ . | : 500 

One battalion taken prisoner (effectives) r | . . . | 500 

Total of abnormal losses . ‘ $ š ; . š > . $ . 7400 
Leaving, estimated effective strength at the time of the battle . | : | - 7,692 





This estimated total may be compared with that of 7,700, the number of infantry 
estimated by the house of commons to be present in the Peninsula.” All the 


1 Commons Journals, xv. 551-2. 

2 P. 53, above. 

3 Commons Journals, xv. 523-5, 551-2. 

4 St. John suggested that the sick more than accounted for a deficiency of 1,311 men (idid., xv. 52 5} 
my reasons for suggesting this and other figures as reasonable estimates are discussed in the text, pp. 37-8, 
above. 

5 I have already allowed roo per battalion or goo men in all. Assuming that they lost a half of their 
effective private men, they lost a total of 2,500 (p. 55, n. 7 above). 

è Ie., the number of effective private men remaining after the deductions of 50 and 100 per bat- 
talion have been made. 

? P. 54, above. 
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missin} men can be accounted for, therefore, in one way or another, without any 
suggestion of misappropriation of money. 

There is more truth in the criticism expressed in another resolution of the 
Commons which was defeated by 230 votes to 175 où 24 February 17082 This 
motion argued that the deficiency had been caused by the lack of effectual re- 
cruiting. The queen herself had admitted that ‘the making of recruits grew ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impracticable,’ % and to Vernon experienced commanders 
such as Generals Stanhope and Erle ‘owned that we lay at too great a distance to 
send supplies of men thither’.3 Probably the decisive absence at Almanza was 
' that of the six battalions sent home by Galway to recruit; it accounts for 40 per 
cent. (3,000 out of 7,400) of the ‘abnormal’ deficiency of his forces.4 Yet it is 
difficult to charge the military machine with inefficiency: it had successfully 
reinforced the Peninsula in the past. In 1704, Galway had been sent two bat- 
talions and drafts totalling in all some 2,800 men, in time for him to save Gib- 
raltar5: he and Peterborough, at the end of 1705, had been sent five battalions 
and drafts, totalling in all some 4,150 men, in time to save Catalonia and enable 
Galway to march to Madrid; but at the end of 1706, nothing could be sent.in 
time, because the vital reserve of battalions required for the successful working 
of the recruiting system was no longer available.” The failure to recruit ade- 
quately, therefore, was not an administrative failure, but resulted from the 
general shortage of manpower. It is clear that the annual demands for infantry 
recruits, about 12,000 every year, were more than the country could fulfil. 
The chronic shortage of troops resulted in two battalions, in addition to the six 
already referred to, being absent from the battlefield. The government had 
undertaken commitments beyond the resources of manpower available to it. 

It was not in Flanders but in the Peninsula that these additional commit- 
ments had been undertaken. Throughout the years 1703-6, twenty battalions, 
i.e. some 14,000 infantry men, were maintained in the Low Countries, while the 
numbers assigned to the Peninsula steadily rose to a total of thirty battalions, i.e. 
some 19,100 infantry men.!° By 1707, as far as manpower was concerned, it was 


1 Commons Fournals, xv. 569. 

4 Ibid., xv. 552. 

3 G. P. R. James, Letters . . . to the Duke of Shrewsbury by James Vernon, p. 355. 

* See table of losses, p. 56, above. 

5 P. 47, above. 

8 P. 49, above. 

7 P. 53, above. 

8 Appendix B, below 

® P. 56, above, the battalion never dispatched and that turned into dragoons; the reason for the other 
losses disclosed by this table appears to be geography: in a more convenient theatre of war, such as 
Flanders, prisoners would have been exchanged more rapidly, and losses on the transports, as great as 
these suffered by Rivers’s expedition, would not be so likely to occur. 

10 Appendix A, below. 
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the demands of Galway’s not Marlborough’s war which predominated, And 
yet this change of emphasis was not deliberate, but had come to pass in a quite 
haphazard manner. In 1703, Heinsius had warned the English government of 
the danger of attempting too much,! and Godolphin seemed equally aware of it: 
“We have’ he suggested ‘too many irons in the fire. We can’t be in the Mediter- 
ranean, in Portugal, upon the coast of France, and in the West Indies all at once.’* 
But to keep the English busy, the Dutch supported an enterprise in Portugal, 
and, once begun, that enterprise grew more and more ambitious until it occupied 
first place in the allied strategy. It was there that a decisive result was to be 
obtained in 1706. If the English government believed that a successful policy 
in Spain could be built upon the alliance of Portugal, whose troops consistently 
let down their allies, and upon the supposed support in Spain for the Austrian 
candidate, for which there was no real evidence, then it had lost touch with 
reality. Equally, in gradually allowing itself to commit the largest English 
army to a theatre of operations with serious geographical and climatic difficul- 
ties,4 where a disproportionate number of troops was required to maintain that 
army at anything like full strength, the government was guilty of a serious 
strategic blunder. It is not charitable to suppose that such a policy was de- 
liberately followed. It is more likely that a limited project developed of its own 
accord and for reasons of expediency, political and diplomatic, in the way 
described above. But diplomacy, if it is not to run into an impasse, must always 
take into account military exigencies. The lesson of 1707 confirmed the 
experience of 1706: military victory was not possible in Spain. When, there- 
fore, the English government decided in the course of the political crisis of 
1708 that there was to be ‘No Peace without Spain’, it lost all touch with 
military reality. It did not require a further disaster, once more involving the 
surrender of a British army, at Brihuega in November 1710,5 to ensure the 
government’s collapse and its replacement by the ministry headed by Harley, 
the man to whom Bolingbroke gave the advice: ‘For God’s sake let us be once 
out of Spain!’ 8 
I. F. Burton. 

1 Marlb.-Heinsius Corr., No. 76. 

3 Hist. MSS. Comm., Portland IF, p. 59. 

3 P. 49, above. 

4 P. 57, n. 9, above. 

5 Fortescue, of, cit., i. 534-7. 

€ Hist. MSS. Comm., Bath I, p. 194. With the sequel to the crises of 1707-8 I am not directly 
concerned here, but it is my intention to treat of it elsewhere at a later date. I have deliberately avoided 
discussing Marlborough’s proposals for a more rigorous system of conscription, although Sir Winston 
Churchill’s strictures on the subject require serious revision, in order to focus my attention on the vital 
years before 1708. But for a proper understanding of the political events between 1708 and 1714, this 


abortive suggestion and other facets of the problem of recruiting and manpower must be critically 
examined 
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‘ APPENDIX A 
Tue Emproyment or BririsH INFANTRY (1703-1707)1 
Reciment? Year Rassen? WHERE SERVING 
end 1703 1704 1705 1706 beg. 1707 

rst Ft. Gds. 

rst Batt. Peace Flanders Flanders Flanders Flanders Flanders 

and , do. England England England England England 
and Ft. Gds. do. England England England England England 
Batt. of Ft. Gds. 17054 — — Pen. Pen. Pen. 
Scots Gds. Peace Scotland Scotland Scotland Scotland Scotland 


tst Batt./1st Foot do. Flanders Flanders Flanders Flanders Flanders 
2nd Bätt./1st Foot do Flanders Flanders Flanders Flanders Flanders 


and Foot do. Fla.-Pen. Pen. Pen., Pen. Pen. 

3rd Foot do, Flanders Flanders Flanders Flanders Flanders 
4th Foot do. Marine Marine Marine Marine Marine 
sth Foot do. Treland Ireland Ireland Ireland Ireland 
6th Foot do. from W.I. England Pen. Pen Pen 

7th Foot do. England England England Pen. Pen. 

8th Foot do. Flanders Flanders Flanders Flanders Flanders 
gth Foot do. Fla.-Pen.  P.O.W. Pen. Pen. Pen. 
roth Foot do. Flanders Flanders Flanders Flanders Flanders 
1rth Foot do. Fla.-Pen. P.O.W. P.O.W. Rec.§ Pen. 
12th Foot do. W.I. W.I. Wii. W.I. W.I. 
13th Foot do. Fla.-Pen. Pen. Pen. to Rec.” Rec. 
14th Foot do. Ireland Ireland Ireland Ireland Ireland 
15th Foot do. Flanders Flanders Flanders Flanders Flanders 
16th Foot do. Flanders Flanders Flanders Flanders Flanders 
17th Foot do. Fla.-Pen. Pen. Pen. Pen. Pen. 
18th Foot do. Flanders Flanders Flanders Flanders Flanders 
19th Foot do. from W.I. Ireland England England England 
20th Foot do. from W.I. Ireland Ireland Ireland Ireland 
21st Foot do. Flanders Flanders Flanders Flanders Flanders 
22nd Foot do. W.I. Wii. Wii. WL W.I. 
23rd Foot do. Flanders Flanders Flanders Flanders Flanders 
24th Foot do. Flanders Flanders Flanders Flanders Flanders 


1 The sources for this table are the War Office Records in the P.R.O. and the secondary authorities 
quoted in the main text, together with the Establishments printed in Commons’ Fourna/s and the declared 
accounts of the army paymasters printed in Ca/. Treas. Books. By no means all the regiments listed in an 
Establishment served in the theatre of war allotted them, nor were they always paid by the appropriate 
paymaster. I am satisfied that I have taken all these pitfalls into account before constructing the table. 
My final authority has always been the actual orders of the secretary at war to the regimental commanders 
which can be found in his letter books (P.R.O., W.O. 4/2-5), and this has enabled me to avoid reliance 
upon secondary authorities. 

2 Regiments during this period were known by the name of their colonel for the time being, but to 
avoid the confusion which arises when the same man is successively colonel of different regiments, I refer 
to them here by their later numerical titles. Where a regiment was discontinued at the Peace, and so 
acquired no number, | refer to it by the name of its firs? colonel. 

3 Regiments which had remained in being between 1698 and 1701 are referred toas ‘Peace’ regiments. 

# A scratch unit raised out of the two battalions of Guards serving in England, which were aug- 
mented to enable them to do this (see p. 48 and n. 3 above). 

5 = the Peninsula, taken to include Portugal, Spain and Gibraltar. 

8 — recruiting in England. 7 == broken, and sent home to be raised again. 
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25th Foot 
26th Foot 
27th Foot 
Brudenall 
Mountjoy 
35th Foot 
36th Foot 
28th Foot 
29th Foot 
30th Foot 
31st Foot 
32nd Foot 
33rd Foot 
34th Foot 
H. Mordaunt 
Holt 
Shannon 
Mohun ` 
Temple 
Stringer 
37th Foot 
39th Foot 
Strathnaver 
Marr 
Gorges 
Pearce 
Elliot 
Evans 
McCartney 
Rooke 
Paston 

Ld. H. Scott 
Inchiquin 
Ikerryn 
Dungannon 
Orrery 
38th Foot 
Wynne 
Lepell 
Breton 
Soames 
Hotham 
Stanwix 
Lovlace 
Townsend 
Tunbridge 
Bradshaw 
Price 


# 
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‘Tue Emprormenr or BRITISH INFANTRY (1703-1707)—continued. 


Year RaïseD 


APPENDIX A—«ontinued. 


end 1703 
Scotland 
Flanders 
W.I. 
Ire.-Pen. 
Tre.-Pen. 
from W.I. 
from W.I. 
Treland 
Treland 
Marine 
Marine 
Marine 
Fla.-Pen. 
England 
England 
Marine 
Marine 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Flanders 
Ireland 
Scotland 
Scotland 
Ireland 
Ireland 
England 
England 


1704 
Scotland 
Flanders 
W.I. 
Pen. 
Pen. 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Flanders 
Flanders 
Marine 
Marine 
Marine 
Pen. 
England 
England 
Marine 
Marine 
Ireland 
Flanders 
Flanders 
Flanders 
Ireland | 
Scotland 
Scotland 
Ireland 
Ireland 
England 
Flanders 
Flanders 
Raising 1 
Raising 
Raising 
Raising 
Raising 
Raising 
Raising 
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1705 
Sco 
Flanders 
W.I. 
Pen. 
Pen. 
Pen. 
Pen. 
Flanders 
Flanders 
Marine 
Marine 
Marine 
Pen. 
Pen. 
England 
Marine 
Marine 
Ireland 
Flanders 
Flanders 
Flanders 


1706 
Scotland 
Flanders 
W.I. 
Pen. 
Pen. 
Pen. 
Pen. 
Flanders 
Flanders 
Marine 
Marine 
Marine 
Pen. 
Pen. 
England 
Marine 
Marine 
Pen. 
Flanders 
Flanders 
Flanders 
Ireland 
Scotland 
Scotland 
Pen. 


REGIMENT 


Mk. Kerr, 
Sybourg 
Blosset 
Nassau 
Vimar 
Paulen 

La Barthe 


THEATRE 


MARINE 


PEnInsuLa 


P.O.W. 
recruiting 
to recruit 


Revers 
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APPENDIX A—+omissed. 
Tae EMPLOYMENT or Bartish INFANTRY (1703-1707)—coatinued. 














1 = raising, in preparation for being sent on the expedition under Ear! Rivers. 
2 And disbanded. 
4 These battalions were to be completed only to half strength (p. 50, above). 


Size is 
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Year Raisep Warre Servine 
end 1703 1704 1705 1706 beg. 1707 
1706 Rivers! Pen. 
1706 Rivers Pen. 
1706 Rivers Pen. 
1706 Rivers Pen. 
1706 Rivers Broken? 
1706 Rivers Broken? 
1706 Rivers Broken? 
SUMMARY 
ESTABLISHMENT Number or BATTALIONS AND Errecrive Private MEN 
(no. of batts. and end 1703 1704 1705 1706 beg. 1707 
average size ©) 
1703 6X650 6 3,900 6 6,900 6 6,900 6 6,900 6 6,900 
1704-7 6XII50 
1703 6x650 
5 3,250 
1 650 
1703-7 20X700 14 9,800 20 14,000 20 14,000 10 14,000 I7 11,900 
6 4,200 
1703-7 4X300 4 1,200 4 1,200 4 1,200 4 1,200 4 1,200 
1704-7 3X650 v. Ire. 3 1,950 3 1,950 3 1,950 3 1,950 
-1703-7 I5X550 10 5,500 10 5,500 Ir 6,050 11 6,050 15 8,250 
2 1,100 
3 1,650 
5 2,750 3 1,650 4 2,200 
1703 6X650 6 3,900 7 4,550 6 3,900 7 4,550 7 4,550 
1704-7 9 X 650 2 1,300 3 1,950 2 1,300 
1704. 8 X650 
1705 16 X650 
1706 21 X650 6 3,900 I5 95,750 19 12,350 22 13,900 
1707 27 X650 
&4X550 2 1,300 1 650 1 650 
I 650 x 650 
1 650 6 3,900 
1706 1X550 7 2,200 
&6X2754 = oz, == == 
57 35150 65 43,350 72 48,000 85 54,000 82 53,850 
I 550 
2 1,300 
3 2,100 
r 650 
1703 57 & 35,150 
1704 (05/0 455390: te ae ne a ee ee 
.1705 73& 48,550 57 35,150 65 43,350 73 48,550 85 54,000 88 57,900 
1706 85 & 54,000 — —— — © — — — ——— — 
1707 88 & 57,900 


ressed as the most convenient round number. 
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APPENDIX B 
ANNUAL REQUIREMENTS or INFANTRY Recruits (1704-1707) 
Year Purpose Estimated number required 4 
1704 To replace losses in Flanders . s : š ; (100 men per batt.) 2,000 
Do. in West Indies š ; ; (350 men per batt.) 1,750 
To increase the size of the Army (vide App. A) : : 3 à . 8,200 
Tora . > y . 11,950 
1705 To replace losses in Flanders in Flanders . . ; (200 men per batt.) - 4,000. 
To replace drafts sent to Portugal . i ; . ; ; . . 1,500 
To recruit the Marines : : (300 men per batt.) 1,800 
To increase the size of the Army (vide App. A) : x ; | . 4,650 
‘Toran ; À r . 11,950 
1706 To replace losses in Flanders . | . (150 men per batt.) 3,000 
To replace drafts sent to Spain and Portugal | , . r ‘ . 1,380 
To recruit the Marines à A r ; : i 2,000 
To increase the size of the Army (vide App. A) | ; ; ; . 6,000 
Tora ‘ A , . 12,380 
1707 To replace losses in Flanders . r : (150 men per batt.) 2,550 
To re-raise 7 batts. sent home from the Peninsula ; . . 2 - 4550 
To recruit the Marines x 5 | . 1,800 
Less a net reduction in the size of the Army (vide ‘App. A) š r , 150 
Torax (if vacancies are left Ur) | . : ; . . 8,750 
To raise 6 batts. to fill the vacancies g : i . : + 4,050 
Tora (if vacancies are filled) : . > ; . . . 12,800 





1 The basis for these estimates is discussed in the main text. For the requirements of the marines 
in 1706 and 1707, I have used the source quoted in p. 46, n. 5, above. 
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THE American War of Independence was not one war, but two. From 1775 to 
1781 Britain fought a civil war to coerce the American colonies into obedience, 
a war which may be considered to have begun at Lexington and ended at York- 
town; but from 1778 to 1783 she also had to meet a Bourbon war of revanche in 
the four quarters of the globe, and from December 1780 the Bourbons had the 
Dutch as co-belligerents. Only prisoners made in the course of this second war 
were in the strict sense prisoners of war, for not until six months after Yorktown 
did parliament enact that American ‘rebel Prisoners’ might lawfully be ‘held 
and detained’ in Britain as prisoners of war. During these years therefore the 
British government was dealing simultaneously with two categoriesof prisoners; 
those who were in the armed forces and merchant marines of powers which it 
recognized, and those who were American ‘rebels’. Thus the essence of the 
prisoner of war’s position is thrown into relief while the peculiarities of the 
American prisoner’s position emerge clearly by comparison. But quite apart 
from the nature of the war itself, the years it covers are especially interesting 
from two points of view. First, the long process of administrative reform has 
been seen as stemming from the setting up of the Commission of Public 
Accounts in March 1780. The nature of executive control, the distribution of 
responsibility and the quality of personnel in the branch of British administration 
which dealt with prisoners of war are therefore exhibited in this war immediately 
before and after what is usually regarded as the first reforming impact. Secondly, 
rapid changes in standards of living and attitudes towards the unfortunate have 
been discerned in the years between 1760 and 1790, and some of these are here 
exposed mid-way through these years of change. Moreover, since the notori- 
ously cumbersome British administrative system of this period multiplied corre- 
spondence between departments, most of which has survived, the process of 
making policy and its content can be very fully known. Admittedly the way in 
which this policy was carried out and the way in which it was believed to have 
1 22 Geo. 3, ¢. 10. 
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been carried out are more difficult to establish, but for this war the evidence on 
both these points is less uneven in amount and more valuable in quality than 
might be expected. 


In the eighteenth century prisoners captured on land overseas and in distant 
waters were usually detained and exchanged locally, so that broadly speaking it 
was only officers, crews and passengers captured on board men-of-war, privateers 
and merchant vessels in the Atlantic, Channel and North Sea who were detained 
in Britain? Their care naturally became a branch of naval administration, and. 
policy in this as in its other branches was evolved by a hierarchy of threeseparate 
authorities: the secretaries of state, the lords commissioners of the admiralty, and 
a subordinate board, in this case that of the commissioners for sick and hurt 
seamen and the exchange of prisoners of war.® 

The three secretaries of state shared this business according to their cus- 
tomary geographical principles. Thus for prisoners of war detained in Britain, 
their own nationality or that of the flag under which they had been captured 
determined which secretary dealt with them; for others, their place of capture 
or imprisonment. Prison establishments and Americans captured in European 
waters were regarded as domestic problems, and therefore dealt with indis- 
criminately by the northern and southern departments. By the time of their 
reorganization in July 1782 each of these departments had probably dealt with 
much the same amount of business relating to prisoners of war in Britain, but 


1 In this war, Americans were occasionally sent to England from North America and the West 
Indies ad terrorem (Public Record Office, Ad(miralty) 98/13/266-9, cf. e.g. Ad. 1/4146, 5 Dec. 1781 
and Sandwich Papers (Navy Records Society, 1932) i. 96), and so were French and other prisoners of 
war when local arrangements for detention and exchange proved defective (e.g. Ad. 97/87, 6 Mar. 
1779, Ad. 98/13/66). (The class Admiralty 98, which is frequently referred to in this paper, consists of 
the Entry Books of letters sent by the Sick and Hurt commissioners to the Secretary to the Admiralty.) 

2 Passengers on board men-of-war were often of course land troops. The claims of persons taken in 
privateers to be passengers were not admitted (e.g. Benenden Letters, ed. C. F. Hardy (1901), p. 29). 
(Unless otherwise stated, the place of publication of all works cited is London.) 

3 Temporary wartime Commissions for Sick and Hurt Seamen and the Exchange of Prisoners of 
War had existed since 1689 (J. Ehrman, The Navy in the War of Willlam III, 1689-97 (Cambridge, 
1953), p- 176 and Seventh Report from the Commissioners of Fees, H.C. 309 (1806), vii. 512-13), but a 
permanent and distinct commission existed only between July 1740 and January 1806. In October 
1795 the care of healthy prisoners of war was transferred to the newly created Transport Board, but 
arrears of business continued to accumulate at the Sick and Hurt Office, fresh abuses were revealed by 
St. Vincent’s Commission of Naval Enquiry, and finally Barham carried through its complete amalgama- 
tion with the Transport Office (Thirteenth Report from the Commissioners of Naval Enquiry, H.C. 256 
(1806), iv. 6, Ninth Report from the Commissioners for Revising and Digesting the Civil Affairs of H.M.’s 
Navy, H.C. 124 (1809), vi. 22 and Barham Papers (Navy Records Society, 1906—10), iii. 120, 122, 125, 
136). The number of commissioners fluctuated between two and five, of whom at least one was always 
a medical man and the others civilians. Their function was to superintend the care of ‘his Majesty’s sick 
and wounded seamen’ and that of naval prisoners of war, ‘under the direction of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty’. 
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the.coloial department with very much less.1 They transmitted to the admiralty 
communications from the diplomatic corps, British representatives abroad and 
local authorities at home, and gave specific instructions when diplomatic or 
personal courtesies were involved. More important, they settled business which 
had diplomatic or politico-legal bearings? Butthesecretaries of state usually acted 
as the final authority, and many questions were decided at least partly in the light 
of the lords of the admiralty’s views. In addition, a much greater number of 
lesser questions were directly determined by the lords. The admiralty’s historian 
has suggested that after 1714 the lords regarded themselves ‘as the critic rather 
‘than the governing authority’ of their subordinate boards.? They clearly did not 
do so during the American War and vis-a-vis the Sick and Hurt commissioners; 
but in any case they performed neither their directive nor their critical func- 
tions effectively. Their control was undeniably enormous in scope. They acted 
as a clearing-house for routine business which entailed dealings with other 
offices, and they received support on all non-routine matters. Yet their control 
was often illusory, for they rarely had enough time, knowledge or interest to take 
an independent line. Normally therefore they merely authorized or implemented 
the commissioners’ proposals (provided they did not run counter to the general 
trend of policy),¢ and only made a contribution of their own when inter-depart- 
mental relations or the use of naval manpower or materials were involved. In 
practice therefore more depended on the Sick and Hurt commissioners than on 
the admiralty, and the commissioners drew even more upon previous practice 
and earlier opinions than upon the knowledge they gained from their own tours 
of inspection and their subordinates’ reports. Solutions to most of their problems 
had been outlined in. the war of 1739 and elaborated in that of 1756, and thanks 
to their systematically kept entry books of letters sent to the admiralty and 


1 The great majority of prisoners in Britain were drawn from French and Spanish forces and con- 
siderable numbers were detained in Ireland and the Channel Islands. All these fell within the province 
of the secretary of state for the southern department. On the other hand, the Dutch entry into the war 
produced a very large number of applications from representatives of the northern powers to the secre- 
tary of state for the northern department. He also authorized informal exchanges of Americans in Britain 
and dealt with their security, although both secretaries transmitted royal pardons and handled legal 
issues regarding Americans. The colonial secretary was only concerned with prisoners captured in or 
off the colonies, and these were rarely brought to Britain after the first uncertain months. 

2 From the time of William III the secretaries of state had been accustomed to give directions to the 
admiralty over a very wide field. Cf. J. Ehrman, op. cit., p. 301 and M. Thomson, The Secretaries of 
State, 1689-1782 (Oxford, 1932), p- 78. 

3 ©. A. R. Murray, “The Admiralty’, Mariners Mirror, xxiv (1938), 210. 

4 When the lords did occasionally act in response to other promptings, the commissioners might 
suspend obedience and remonstrate if they believed them to have not known or underestimated relevant 
considerations; and they were always alert to defend their own and their subordinates’ rights from 
encroachments. 

ë Literally so, since the commissioners themselves and not yet their secretary most probably 
- determined the policy of the Sick and Hurt Office. (cf, inter alia, Benenden Letters, passim). On the 
Secretary’s position by 1805, see Barham Papers, iii. 125. 
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perhaps to their nucleus of highly experienced clerks, they were able hfbitually 
to make these their guide. Thus in the last resort departmental precedent played 
the largest part in the making of policy. Moreover, although in theory the making 
of policy was centralized, in practice both its making and its application were 
extensively delegated—a discrepancy which inevitably weakened control and 
fostered delay It is in this somewhat defective framework that British policy 
towards prisoners of war in each of its main branches—liability to capture, 
release during hostilities, and maintenance during captivity—should be placed. 


Captured Americans created exceptionally awkward problems, since neither 
wholesale release nor wholesale trial for treason or piracy was practicable, and 
Habeas Corpus made indefinite imprisonment illegal. At first American officers 
were sent back to Boston to swell the numbers available there for exchange, while 
their men were enlisted in the navy.2 But from the middle of 1776 they and 
then their men also were confined in guardships at Portsmouth and Plymouth * 
—an increasingly dangerous and unhealthy makeshift. Yet it was not until 
3 March 1777 that the government provided both a solution and a deterrent in 
‘North’s Act’, which temporarily suspended Habeas Corpus with regard to 
persons charged with high treason in the American colonies or on the high seas, 
or with piracy, which was defined as ‘acts of felony committed on the ships or 
goods of the subject on the high seas’.4 Accordingly from the end of May 1777, 
when two special places of confinement in Britain had been prepared as allowed 
by the act, Americans were detained at the king’s pleasure on a charge of treason 
or piracy, provided adequate evidence could be submitted to the committing 
magistrate of their capture on an armed vessel.5 Otherwise, they were dealt with 
under the act of December 1776 prohibiting American trade, that is, ships’ 
masters, supercargoes, passengers and boys under fourteen were released, and 
the rest compulsorily enlisted.* These two acts continued to govern the treat- 

1 Tt is, however, fairly clear that on occasion informal action in advance of the decisions of the 
admiralty board was taken. 

3 PRO, C(olonial) O(fice) 5/254/4, 13, 23, C.O. 5/123/207, Ad. 1/951, 5 Feb. 1776, His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission, Royal Institute MSS., i. 27. 

3 P.R.O., S(tate) P(apers) 42/49, 16 Aug. and 2 Dec. 1776, S.P. 42/50, 8 and 15 Jan. 1777. Cf. 
e.g. R. Livsey, À Relic of the Revolution (Boston, 1847), pp. 20-32. 

4 17 Geo. 3, c. 9. For the stormy debates on the bill, see Anasa! Register, 1777, pp. 53—65 and cf. 
ibid., 1778, p. 57. For the admiralty’s part, cf. Hist. MSS. Comm., Dartmouth MSS., ii. 248. This 
was the act which Burke denounced in his Lester to the Sheriffs of Bristol. 

5 Men of British, Irish or continental birth serving on American armed vessels, and Americans 
serving on French or Dutch privateers, were all committed in the same way (Ad. 98/11/366, 370, 
Ad. 98/13/446, 502, Ad. 98/14/211; cf. Ad. 7/300/135). 

6 16 Geo. 3, c. 5. Cf. e.g. Ad. 3/82, 8 May and 9 June 1777. Americans who could satisfy the 
colonial secretary of their loyalty in spite of the circumstances of their capture were released (C.O. 


5/254/237, C.O. 5/255/127). 
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ment of" captured Americans until 25 March 1782 when as one of the prelimi- 
naries to peace negotiations an act was passed allowing Americans to be detained, 
released or exchanged ‘according to the custom and usage of war, and the law of 
nations’, even if they had already been committed on a charge of treason or 
piracy.l 
The American prelude to the war of 1778 led to the detention of Frenchmen 
in Britain long before reprisals were formally authorized against France on 
20 July 1778. French volunteers captured in arms with the rebels before 
French recognition of American independence were legally no better than 
` praedones; and they were committed to prison in the same way as the Americans? 
Frenchmen serving on board American merchant ships in defiance of the Pro- 
hibitory Act also shared their American shipmates’ fate, namely, enlistment 
Those taken on board ships merely attempting intercourse with the colonies 
could not legally be committed, and were therefore released on signing an under- 
taking ‘not to bear arms in the American service’ nor to ‘proceed again to any of 
the rebel colonies’.4 But after the announcement of the French treaty of friend- 
ship and commerce with the United States on 13 March 1778 (which was 
regarded as virtually a declaration of war), such men were detained on board 
men-of-war. Finally in May the cabinet called upon the Sick and Hurt com- 
missioners to provide for them as prisoners of war.® 
After the authorization of general reprisals (that is, after 20 July 1778, 
18 June 1779 and 20 December 1780 in the cases of France, Spain and the 
United Provinces respectively), the rule became, enemy ships, enemy men liable to 
capture There were only five categories of persons to whom this rule did not 
apply. First, passengers, women and children (including ships’ boys under 


1 22 Geo. 3,c. 10. Naturally service interests and limitations often triumphed over legal liability to 
capture while prisoners were still at sea. Many Americans captured in arms were immediately enlisted, 
and others were not committed because of lack of evidence. 

2 S.P. 42/50, 7 May 1777, S-P. 42/51, 30 July 1777. Cf. Hist. MSS. Comm., Lothian MSS., 
p. 300. 

3 Ad. 3/82, 9 July 1777. | 

4 Ad. 3/83, 1 Oct. and 6 Nov. 1777. The king’s advocate considered attempted intercourse 
tantamount to open enmity (Ad. 1/3885, 31 Jan. 1778). Cf. dam. Reg., 1779, p. 403 and S. F. Bemis, 
The Diplomacy of the American Revolution (New York, 1935), p- 53. Cf. also S.P. 42/50, 26 June 1777; 
S.P. 42/50 and Ad. 3/82, 3 July 1777; Ad. 3/82, 28 Aug. 1777; Ad. 3/83, 29 Sept. 1777. 

5 'Fheir numbers grew rapidly, and they could not be accommodated on shore until the end of June, 
just when the first prisoners from French commissioned ships were brought in (S.P. 42/52, 23 and 25 
May 1778, Ad. 98/11/195, 205, 208). The latter refused to regard themselves as prisoners of war, 
since there had been no declaration of war (Ad. 98/11/204-6). 

6 When an embargo was laid on enemy ships, their crews were detained only until the government 
was satisfied that British crews in the same situation would be released (e.g. Ad. 1/5173, 22 Dec. 1780 
and 16 Feb. 1781, and Ad. 1/4144/1, 1 Jan. 1781). Frenchmen serving in the navy at the outbreak 
of hostilities were apparently allowed to return to France on request (Ad. 97/125, 25 Oct. 1779). 
French civilians in England were of course neither extradited nor interned. 
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twelve) and their servants!; secondly, seamen who found themselves or British 
coasts through an act of God (most commonly shipwreck)? ; thirdly, increasing 
classes of non-combatant personnel—by 1780, admirals’ secretaries, captains’ 
clerks, pursers, chaplains, surgeons and their mates, provided they were acting 
in one of these capacities when captured, and from March 1781, supercargoes 
also Here, as always when release during hostilities was in question, the ad- 
ministrative advantages of reducing the number of prisoners were only forgone 
when the enemy would benefit if exemption from liability to capture were not 
reciprocal, or when, if it were reciprocal, his gains were likely to be the greater. 
The two remaining categories of persons not liable to capture were much more’ 
fluid. From the beginning of 1781, neutral subjects serving on Dutch ships 
were released if they claimed to have signed on before the outbreak of hostilities 
with the Dutch was generally known, provided their minister vouched for their 
neutral birth to the appropriate secretary of state.5 No doubt this was done to 
avoid unnecessary friction with neutrals—a prime object after the formation of 
the Armed Neutrality. Lastly, British subjects captured ‘adherent, or giving 
aid or comfort to his Majesty’s enemies upon the sea’, might be treated as 
criminals and not prisoners of war. But renegades did not often suffer the full 
rigour of the law, for they were many, and much more useful alive helping to 
man the fleet. Those who volunteered were therefore accepted; and although 
those whose British birth the admiralty solicitor felt confident could be proved’ 
were tried for piracy at the sessions of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery of 
the High Court of Admiralty, apparently only one was hanged—most were 


1 G. F. de Martens, Recueil de Traités . . . des Puissances et Etats de P Europe (Göttingen, second 
ed., 1818), iii. 308, Anglo-French cartel of 12 Mar. 1780, Arts. xi and xii. Before this agreement 
passengers had to appear to be gentlemen in order to secure release (e.g. Ad. 98/12/266). They had to 
produce proof that they were civilians (e.g. Ad. 3/86, 5 Nov. 1778). Gentlewomen were allowed an 
escort home, who, if a serving officer, was to consider himself on parole not to serve until exchanged (e.g 
Ad. 98/11/256, 372). 

3 Ad. 98/11/479, Ad. 98/12/288, Ad. 98/13/280, Martens, op. cit., iii. 308—g, Art. xiii. Shipwreck 
had to be locally certified (Ad. 98/11/253). 

3 Martens, op. cit., iii. 306, Art. vi, Ad. 98/13/257, Ad. 98/14/160. Surgeons were not at Are 
exempt (Ad. 98/12/143). 

Thus for example the exemption of fishermen was consistently refused, because they would act 
as spies and raiders, and because the French were more dependent on fish for food and less able to protect 
their fishing vessels (Ad. 98/12/133, S.P. 42/56, 20 and 14 June 1780, Aaz. Reg., 1779, p. 358, Ad. 
98/1/329); but with regard to the exemption of the classes enumerated here, the British set the pace 
(cf. e.g. S.P. 42/55, 3 Sept. 1779 on surgeons and their mates). 

5 E.g. Ad. 3/92, 23 Feb. 1781. Individual neutrals were in any case usually released if their 
Minister applied on their behalf, but this was a matter of diplomatic courtesy, not of liability to capture. 

# Privateer crews were notoriously cosmopolitan, and in this war a great many Irish and numbers of 
channel ports men joined enemy privateers, often posing as Americans. 

7 E.g. Ad. 3/92, 26 June 1781. Cf. Ad. 7/300/212, S.P. 42/56, 4 June 1781. In accordance with 
the British doctrine of inextinguishable allegiance, a French certificate of naturalization was disregarded 
(cf. Ad. 3/93, 4 July 178r). 
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respited and then pardoned on condition of serving in the navy. Thus 
liability to capture was determined chiefly, although not exclusively, by warlike 
considerations. 

This was equally true of release during hostilities. In the eighteenth century 
prisoners taken in wars between the western powers were normally not prisoners 
for long, whatever the state of their health or their purse, and quite apart from 
their willingness to enlist with the enemy. Fundamentally this was because 
trained manpower was at a premium, and consequently the interest of the captor 
_ power usually required his prisoners’ exchange, although not always their 

ransom. This was especially true of Britain, whose naval (and military) establish- 
ments were always drastically reduced in peace time, although their war-time 
size grew steadily larger? When hostilities began, privateers with their better 
chances of prize money and merchantmen with their higher pay and easier 
conditions always skimmed off the cream of the unemployed seafaring men. 
Compulsion was increasingly used,® but some immunity had to be granted to 
key members of the merchant marine and to a proportion of fisherman and ordi- 
nary seamen working on really vital shipping. The admiralty therefore could not 
afford to leave British seamen in enemy prisons, when an exchange would secure 
their return. For even if many of them did succeed in eluding the press gangs 
when or before they landed, sooner or later most would be back again in the fleet. 
Moreover, man for man the British seaman was believed to be a more efficient 
creature than the seamen of other powers, and this not only seemed to lessen the 
disadvantage of returning to the enemy an equal number of his seamen, but 
made it even more desirable to forestall that common consequence of long cap- 
tivity, enlistment with the enemy. But while these considerations told heavily in 
favour of the release of prisoners for an equivalent number of men, some of them 
at least told equally heavily against release in return for cash. For the usual 
ransom—a guinea a man and correspondingly higher sums for other ranks— 
was too trifling either materially to injure the enemy’s finances or assist our own, 


1 18 Geo. 2, c. 30, provided that such persons might be tried ‘as pirates, felons and robbers’ under 
-the Piracy Act of 1700 (11 & 12 Will. 3, c. 7), instead of for treason under 28 Hen. 8, c. 5. From 
P.R.O., H(igh) C(ourt) of A(dmiralty) 1/24, 1/25, 1/61 and Ad. 1/3887 it appears that sixty persons 
were so charged, all at the four sessions held between 31 Oct. 1780 and 30 Oct. 1782. Nine of these 
escaped and seventeen were acquitted. The reports on earlier sessions in Ad. 1/3884~6 contain no 
references to such charges. Pardons were frequent in this court by this period (C. M. Andrews, Guide 
to the Material for American History to 1783 in the Public Record Office of Great Britain (Washington, 
1914) ü. 345). However the notorious Luke Ryan and his fellows were dramatically respited only after 
cabinet discussion (H.C.A. 1/25, cf. Aan. Reg., 1782, pp. 207-8, 216). 

2 E.g. in 1783 the naval estimates provided for 110,000 seamen and marines as against 70,000 in 
1762 (C. Derrick, Memoirs of the Rise and Progress of the Royal Navy (1806), appendix 38). 

3 Cf. J. R. Hutchinson, Te Press Gang Afloat and Ashore (1913), although the promiscuity of the 
press is probably exaggerated here. Embargoes were sometimes imposed to make civilian seafaring jobs 
scarcer (Ehrman, op. cit., p. 112). 
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and certainly did not counterbalance the advantage the enemy gained from the 
return of his professionals. Thus an exchange-or-ransom cartel, that is, a con- 
vention providing that all prisoners should be automatically returned and a cash 
ransom paid at stated intervals by whichever power received more prisoners than 
it returned, was acceptable only if both sides were fairly equal in strength, so 
that the return of prisoners against ransoms was likely to be infrequent or not 


. altogether one-sided. Throughout the eighteenth century France was the only 


power which could even hope to meet the British navy on equal terms, and con- 
sequently the admiralty commonly set its face against exchange-or-ransom 
cartels, although it normally sought formal or informal man-for-man exchanges. ` 

Nor were these the only reasons for exchange. Guard and escort duties placed 
a heavy strain on the forces available for home defence, often scanty enough 
already. Further, the Sick and Hurt commissioners, who felt the need to reduce the 
naval estimates as well as their own administrative burdens, exerted what pressure 
they could in favour of exchange Moreover the commissioners seem genuinely 
to have felt those promptings of ‘humanity and justice’ mentioned in one official 
preamble after another. Probably indeed the influence of enlightened humani- 
tarianism and personal sympathies was real, for eighteenth-century governments 
were far from immune to the pressure of opinion, especially when expressed in 
appeals to those with political influence and occasional motions in the house of 
commons. Admittedly since naval resources were concerned, the question of 
exchange was in effect settled by the lords of the admiralty in the light of naval 
needs; but no doubt such sentiments helped to create a favourable climate of 
opinion. 

These diverse factors are particularly well brought out by the exchanges 
made of prisoners taken to Britain between 1776 and 1783. For they furnish ex- 
amples not only of exchange when one side does nor recognize the belligerency 
of the other, but also of three different types of agreements between sovereign 
states, since each of the recognized enemy powers had very different maritime 
resources? The British government naturally refused to entertain American 
proposals for ‘a cartel between nations at war’, but it allowed Americans to be 
exchanged informally against those few British prisoners whose return could be 
secured in no other way. With France, and only with France, the government 
was willing and even anxious to make a general exchange-or-ransom cartel. 
But the French proved obstructive, until the failure of their invasion plan made 
it no longer worth while to withhold reinforcements from Britain to their own 

1 Although the expense of subsisting prisoners was ultimately repaid by their own governments, 
prisons had to be equipped and staff paid out of the annual votes for the naval services. Nor was this 
expense then recouped by using prisoners of war on work of national importance. 

3 I hope to deal fully on another occasion with British exchange of naval prisoners during the 


eighteenth century. No documentation is therefore given for this very brief summary of exchange in the 
American War. 
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cost. In March 1780 they accordingly signed a cartel, which was later twice 
extended, In the event nearly twice as many French prisoners were sent back 
as English. This disequilibrium even with France must have stiffened the 
admiralty’s determination not to sanction an exchange-or-ransom cartel with the 
lesser maritime powers. With Spain the admiralty succeeded at first, for Spain’s 
acute shortage of seamen forced her to accept in July 1781 a convention for the 
exchange of man for man and rank for rank or officers for agreed numbers of 
men. But the fall of Minorca seven months later gave her such very large num- 
bers of British prisoners that the admiralty was driven to make an exchange- 
‘or-ransom cartel after all. The Dutch too seem to have got the better of the 
admiraltyin theend. They disputed the British proposalsat length, partly because 
of their cumbersome provincial system of administration, but also because their 
need for seamen was less pressing and because in any case many Dutch prisoners 
were frequently released for one reason or another. After nearly two years the 
admiralty in despair negotiated a simple barter exchange; but by the time this 
was signed in February 1783, relatively few Dutch seamen remained in British 
prisons. 

For exchange was not the only road to release during hostilities. Those with 
influence or position could usually secure release on parole or preferentially, or 
even unconditionally, by exerting pressure on ministers and pleading urgent 
business; the medically unfit or especially deserving found that representations 
to the admiralty usually had the same effect: Further, enlistment flourished, 
fundamentally because of the cosmopolitan professionalism of European seamen, 
especially seamen of the smaller neutral powers, many of whom were captured 
serving on enemy ships. The navy offered them bounty money, and perhaps 
prize money and better opportunities to escape? ; and since seamen were desper- 
ately needed, the admiralty accepted such volunteers with alacrity, although the 
Sick and Hurt commissioners tried to prevent the acceptance of natural-born 
Frenchmen# As the war went on, more systematic efforts were made to enlist 
neutral-born prisoners,‘ or at least, after the cartel with France had been signed 


1 Complaints had to be certified by the prisoner’s surgeon, and those accepted were normally diffi- 
cult to sham, chronic or disabling, or curable only in the prisoner’s native country. Other common 
grounds for discretionary release were services rendered to the British, and unusual private hardship 
imposed by captivity (e.g. Ad. 98/13/5, 89, 461). 

3 Of course alert or popular naval officers and disagreeable prison conditions could also induce 
prisoners to volunteer. 

3 The commissioners had learnt that British protests against French enlistment of British seamen 
would be greatly weakened thereby (Ad. 98/11/297, Ad. 3/87, 29 Jan. 1779, Ad. 3/88, ro July 1779, 
Ad. 3/89, 4 Aug. 1779, Ad. 98/12/305). After the signing of the cartel, the commissioners redoubled 
their vigilance in this matter (Ad. 98/13/184, Ad. 3/92, JA Jan. 178 r). Volunteers were apparently 
not subjected to religious examination, as they een in the Seven Years’ War. 

4 Separate admiralty authorization was no longer required for each release, and marine and then 
army recruiting officers were allowed to tour the prisons (Ad. 3/92, 23 Jan. 1781, Ad. 98/13/185, 205, 
299, 232, cf. J. Fortescue, Correspondence of George III (1928), v. No. 3259). 
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and even more after a French protest in May 1781, those taken in Spanish and 
Dutch ships? In addition, Americans volunteered in a steady trickle. At first 
they were refused because they had been committed to prison by a magistrate; 
but in August 1778 Keppel’s protests—he was as short of men as of frigates— 
led to their being pardoned and then released ‘on condition of their serving on 
board such ships as their Lordships shall approve À Later, Americans were re- 
leased as soon as they volunteered, lest their services should be permanently lost 
through their exchange, escape or changeableness.$ 

But even if captivity did not usually last long, policy over prisoners’ living 
conditions still had to be worked out. In this respect the Sick and Hurt com- . 
missioners might reasonably claim, as they did in 1779, that their regulations 
were designed ‘to secure the prisoners from every evil of captivity, but captivity 
itself’4 The officially sponsored type of accommodation was in large rectangular 
wards, with adequate water supplies, sanitary arrangements and exercise 
grounds. Rations were to be cooked in bulk in a separate cookhouse, and the 
official weekly scale for each man was very adequate: 104 lbs. of bread, 44 Ibs. 
of meat, 2 pints of peas or greens and either 4 ozs. of butter or 6 ozs. of cheese, 
with 7 quarts of beer and 24 ozs. of salt. The Americans’ scale was the same, 
except for a smaller bread allowance of 7 lbs. a week.5 In addition, prisoners 
with ready money ® might buy suitable merchandise (not, for example, strong 


1 The commissioners believed that, because the cartel prohibited enlistment under pressure, ‘all 
who are taken in the service of France, not being British subjects, should be exchanged’, in order to 
avoid disputes. They enforced this even against zealous recruiting officers and the general orders of a 
secretary of state (e.g. Ad. 98/14/162, 81, 184, 243). The Spanish and Dutch governments must have 
been less sensitive, for the enlistment of even their natural-born subjects does not seem to have been 
prohibited. 

2 Ad. 3/85, 19 and 26 Aug. 1778, Sandwich Papers, ii. 152. A few were later allowed to serve in 
the army (Ad. 98/12/476, 368). In 1779 Paul Wentworth proposed to raise an entire company from 
American prisoners in Britain (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 38, 211, fos. 161-5). 

3 Pardons were never dispensed with, but were anticipated (S.P. 42/53, 26 Aug. 1778 and encks., 
Ad. 98/13/121, 124 et seg., Ad. 3/92, 5 June 1781). Some propaganda was clearly used, but the con- 
stant ‘threats and menaces’ reported to Franklin may be doubted. A high proportion of these volunteers 
were ‘old countrymen’, and others were stirred by anti-Bourbon feeling, as well as by private motives 
(B. Franklin, Memoirs of the Life and Writings of B. Franklin, written by himself, continued to his death 
by W. T. Franklin (1833), iv. 453, S.P. 42/53, 28 Aug. 1778, encl., and iżid., 1 and 8 Dec. 1778, 
and Livsey, op. cit., p. 258). 

4 Much of the account which follows is based on Ad. 98/11/426-438 and S.P. 42/55, 22 Sept. 
1779, encl. dated 3 Sept. 1779, and on the regulations printed in John Howard, The Stare of the Prisons 
in England and Wales (references given here are to the fourth (1790) ed.), p. 473. 

5 The commissioners rejected the scale used in the °45 rebellion as inadequate (Ad. 98/11/93). In 
June 1781 the Opposition took up a somewhat factitious petition from the Americans at Plymouth on 
this matter, but their allowance was not equalized until April 1782 (Commons Journals, xxxviii. 531-2, 
551-2, Parliamentary History, xxii. 603-15, Morning Chronicle, 30 June 1781, Ad. 98/13/353, 
Ad. 3/95, 23 April 1782). Prison bread was often heavy, in spite of efforts to instruct local bakers in 
making it to French and Spanish taste. 

8 ‘The ingenious might earn a little; and prisoners were allowed to receive money from their own 
governments and friends, provided it was issued in small instalments by the prison agent. 
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drink) at an open market held daily at the prison gates from ten to three o’clock. 
For clothing, each man was thought to need a jacket, waistcoat, pair of breeches, 
shoes and cap, and two shirts and two pairs of stockings. These were provided 
for Americans by the Crown, which also provided the ‘immediate necessities’ of 
prisoners of war until they received clothing from their own government’s 
agent. There were many ofders designed to prevent ill-health, notably those 
for the provision of adequate sleeping space, fresh air and exercise, and a supply 
of water, soap and tubs. Fumigation and the burning of bedding and clothing 
which might be infected were ordered as a matter of routine. New prisoners 
suspected of infection were quarantined, and as soon as an infectious outbreak 
was established in a prison, all arrivals and departures were stopped and addi- 
tional medical help called in.? In the larger prisons, fully staffed hospital build- 
ings with their own convalescent grounds were laid out inside the enclosure to 
provide separate cradles for one-eighth of the number held by the prison itself 
and to give in every respect the same treatment as naval hospitals. In the 
smaller prisons, a surgeon was appointed to visit the men daily, so that the sick 
could be removed at once either to a prison sick-bay or the local naval hospital, 
or failing these, to a landlady; and in temporary prisons, the local apothecary’s 
services were to be used.? On the other hand no official provision-was made for the 
spiritual or mental well-being of prisoners. Prayers and mass were occasionally 
said,‘ and prisoners might be asked to volunteer to work as interpreters, cooks 
or hospital washers or nurses; otherwise they were left to their own devices.’ 


1 Ad. 3/83, 6 Dec. 1777, Ad. 99/49, 9, 12, 13 and 15 Dec. 1779, Ad. 98/13/371, Ad. 98/11/434, 
510, Ad. 3/92, 10 Jan. 1781. 

3 E.g. Ad. 98/12/2, 106, Ad. 98/11/150, Ad. 98/12/410, 420. Provided isolation wards were 
available, prisoners were offered inoculation at the public expense (Ad. 98/11/118, Ad. 3/82, 12 July 
1777). Naval surgeons, not physicians, were appointed to prison hospitals. The report from the Com- 
mittee on the Health of the Prisoners confined at Winchester (Reports from Committees of the House of 
Commons . . . not inserted in the Journals, x (1803)) and J. C. Smyth (on whom see D.N.B.), À De- 
scription of the Jail Distemper as it appeared among the Spanish Prisoners at Winchester in 1780 (1795) 
give valuable information on sanitary measures employed in war prisons at this time. Medical treat- 
ment in general seems to have come well up to the commissioners’ requirements (cf. Ad. 3/95, 7 May 
1782 and Ad. 98/14/144 and Howard, op. cit., pp. 185, 189). 

3 Ad. 98/12/6, Ad. 98/15/24. 

# Some chaplains lived with their men. For the reasons for certain official prohibitions of religious 
ministrations, see Ad. 98/13/382, Ad. 98/12/278, C.O. 5/259/297, and for practice, Ad. 1/4328, 
30 Oct. 1778 Howard, op. cit, p. 186, John Wesley, Works (1821) v. 401, ‘Report . . . on the 
Health of the Prisoners confined at Winchester’, /oc. cit., p. 766 and app. xi. 

5 Prisoners therefore usually passed the time gambling, brawling, playing games and hatching escape 
plans, but also, though less often (and mostly the much more enterprising and better educated Ameri- 
cans), they turned to woodwork and bone-carving, study and prayer. ‘They could buy books and corre- 
spond and receive visitors subject to elementary precautions, and newspapers though forbidden were 
often smuggled in. Moreover some agents and turnkeys irregularly put them to work, although not 
from altruistic motives,as Howard implied, op. cit., p.185 (cf. Ad. 1/4329, 7 Feb. 1780, Ad. 98/13/413). 
In Guernsey, where labour was scarce, prisoners lived out and kept themselves on their own wages, 
their allowances presumably being pocketed by the agent. 
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No doubt this accentuated problems of discipline, although to minimize 
brawls prisoners were segregated according to nationality. Only two punish- 
ments were authorized: loss of turn to be exchanged and close confinement on 
half rations. But men in the confining hold were to suffer no worse conditions 
than British personnel under detention and were to be visited daily by the 
surgeon; and if they were there for attempting to escape, they were to be kept 
on half rations only until enough money had been saved to pay the reward for 
their recapture—ten shillings for prisoners of war, £5 for Americans. Only 
the Americans (who were often particularly unruly and who were legally sus- 
pected felons), could if necessary be put in irons like prisoners in ordinary gaols. 
Escapes were expected to be prevented not by the security of the buildings 
themselves but by the vigilance of the military guard, supported by the 
turnkeys.1 
Prisoners of specified rank (though never Americans, whose rank of course 
could not be recognized) might live in lodgings on parole? The hinterland of 
each of the great receiving areas for prisoners had its own parole towns, only 
abandoned in July 1779, when the invasion threat from the western approaches 
led to parole prisoners being marched from the threatened areas to the midlands. 
A great many prisoners on parole had deserted in the Seven Years’ War, and 
therefore from, October 1778 parole was restricted to captains, lieutenants, 
ensigns, masters, gardes marines, clerks, surgeons or their mates, chaplains and 
‘volunteers of family’ from ships of war, and to captains, second captains, chiefs 
of prizes, lieutenants, pilots, clerks, surgeons, chaplains and passengers of rank 
_ from merchant ships and privateers? After signing a parole undertaking, 
such prisoners received a certificate of protection and travelled to an allotted 
parole town, paying their own travelling expenses, but drawing subsistence 
money from the date of their certificate at the rate of one shilling a day for com- 
missioned officers, and sixpence for other prisoners.# In case of sickness 
they were to receive double these amounts, attendance from an appointed 


1 Special legislation therefore had to be passed to enable troops to remain when parliamentary elec- 
tions or assizes were held in prison towns (Add. MS. 38307, fos. 88, 155, Ad. 98/13/374, Ad, 3/90, 
25 eae 1780, W.O. 4/109/239, Commons Journals, xxxvii. 851, 8592 | 886 and xxxviii. 464). 

2 Their certificates of protection prescribed the boundaries of their freedom—at first an imprac- 
ticable one-mile radius, later the old three-mile radius with an extension for senior officers to five miles, 
or even eight on the invitation of any gentleman who undertook his guest’s return each night (Ad. 
98/11/236, Ad. 98/13/14). Ifthose who broke their parole were brought back (and a ten-shilling reward 
was offered for their return), they were sent to prison with the rank and file and disqualified from prefer- 
ential release (Ad. 98/12/234). If they were Frenchmen, they were reported to the French authorities, 
who at first imprisoned those traced in France and offered to return them to England, but later 
at the British request simply credited them to the account of exchanges (Ad. 98/12/192, cf. Ad. 
98/13/429). 

3 Ad. 98/11/222-3, 276, Ad. P OMAANI: Officers above the rank of second captain were entitled 
to have their servants with them 

t Cf. Ad. 98/13/284. 
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medical man of repute, and medicines and surgical appliances at the public 
expense.l 


Nevertheless the living conditions of prisoners of war in British hands were 
freely depicted in a sinister light. The French Bureau des Prises et des Echanges 
repeatedly taxed the British government with acting ‘au mépris du droit des 
gens’ and allowing ‘des extremités’ equally repugnant to justice and humanity? ; 
while the American whig leaders emphasized the enemy’ s cruelty and vindictive- 
ness towards prisoners in a way altogether unusual in eighteenth-century wars. 
In Britain itself the whig opposition in parliament and in the great commercial 
cities circulated only slightly less damning reports of want of clothes, fire, food, 
and bedding, and Franklin’s laments of ‘numberless barbarities’ had their counter- 
part in Horne Tooke’s denunciation of ‘acts of Tyranny’. How far, if at all, did 
these various charges and reports represent the true state of affairs? That is, 
since policy was what it has just been described to be, how wide was the gulf 
between policy and practice in this field? 

Fortunately peculiarly valuable evidence is available on the conditions 
actually experienced by prisoners in Britain during these years, and it is therefore 
unnecessary to rely upon stray prisoners’ petitions and agents’ letters in the 
departmental archives, or upon the occasional remarks of casual observers and 
reminiscences written after repatriation. In the first place, there are enough 
returns of the numbers of prisoners in custody, sick or dead to dispose of charges 
of widespread and persistent severity or neglect.4 Varying proportions of prison- 
ers must have been suffering on capture from wounds, fever or scurvy, and all 
of them, as the Sick and Hurt commissioners euphemistically put it, underwent 
‘a change from a life of Labour and Difficulty to one of Idleness and Plenty’. 
Yet the death rate never approaches decimation even among the Americans, 
who underwent the longest captivity, or the Spaniards, who suffered most 
from the climate and their own insanitary habits.5 In the second place, several 

1 Ad. 98/14/106, S.P. 42/55, 29 July 1779. ‘The commissioners admitted these allowances were 
scanty, but did not feel called upon to recommend any increase, since parole prisoners usually received 
private remittances, and were made allowances ranging from two to three shillings a week by their own 
governments after the first few months of hostilities (Ad. 98/14/128, Ad. 98/11/472). 

7 es a S.P. 42/54, 12 Mar. 1779. 

f. F. Wharton, The Diplomatic Correspondence of the Revolution (Washington, 1889), i. 298. 
Ethan ‘hile? 3 Narrative of his captivity, first published in 1779, is especially instructive in this connexion. 
According to patriot writers, British policy was to kill prisoners, and if ‘unexampled sufferings’ failed to 
achieve this, they were infected with smallpox (cf. P. Davidson, Propaganda and the American Revolution, 
1763-83 (Chapel Hill, 1941), p. 371). 

# Some of these returns are printed in Howard, op. cit. (second and later editions), and in the 
appendices to the Report . . . on the Health of the Prisoners confined at Winchester, /oc. cit. Many of 
them are in the Archives Nationales i in Paris. 

5 For example, of the prisoners received into Forton prison, one out of every 17 Spaniards and every 
55 Dutch died up to July 1782, and one out of every 17 Americans and every 65 French to 6 November 
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Americans succeeded in keeping private journals while they were in prison 
What emerges from these matter-of-fact records (which can often be checked 
against other evidence) is certainly not a picture of ‘malignant spite and 
savage cruelty’, or even of strictness and hardship. To one American indeed, 
fresh from a man-of-war, committal to prison seemed ‘like coming out of 
Hell and going into Paradise’, But this evidence concerns only the two 
prisons where Americans were confined. Far more important are the reports 
written by John Howard between February and November 1779 and between 
January 1782 and February 1783, when alone and unheralded he visited at. 
least once nearly all the regular war prisons and several of the temporary ones.* 
Howard was an extraordinarily dispassionate and practised observer, who knew 
what to look out for and whose standards were neither unrealistically high 
nor cynically low; and his conclusion was that he could refute ‘a prevailing 
opinion of our severity and inattention’ to prisoners of war, and that the treat- 
ment they experienced was a credit to the national reputation for humanity.? 
Altogether this evidence suggests that in most of the things which largely 
determine the well-being of a prisoner of war4 a very reasonable standard was 
normally reached in British prisons during these years. But such. direct evi- 
dence alone, however valuable, is not enough. Its interpretation demands some 
knowledge not only of what official policy was towards prisoners of war in 
Britain during these years and of how it was made, but also of the circumstances 
which affected its application. 

Probably the most important of these circumstances was the fact that prison- 
ers were landed in unpredictable numbers at places which were unalterably fixed 
by the position of dockyards, privateering bases and British and enemy trade 
1782 (Howard, op. cit., p. 186). The French rate is consistently the lowest, no doubt because the French 
were repatriated most quickly. The general death rate to 24 August 1779 when exchange had not 
begun, was about 38 per thousand, and half of these deaths were caused by a contagious fever contracted 
before capture (S.P. 42/55, 3 Sept. 1779). 

t The journal of Charles Herbert is printed in Livsey, op. cit., and those of Timothy Connor and 
Samuel Cutler in the New Exgland Historical and Genealogical Register, xxx—xxxi (1876-7) and xxxii 
(1878) respectively. A fourth by William Russell is quoted by R. D. Paine, Foskua Barney (New York, 
1924). Caleb Foot’s Sea Journal, Historical Collections of the Essex Institute, April 1889, was written in 
prison but was not strictly a journal. Reminiscences written after repatriation are much more numerous 
and strikingly different in tone. 

2 Howard’s reports are to be found in the second and later editions of his Stare of the Prisons. On 
his rare merits as a reporter, cf. S. and B. Webb, English Prisons under Local Government (1922), p. 33, 
and Anecdotes of the Life and Character of John Howard, written by a Gentleman (1790), p. 24. 

3 Howard, op. cit., pp. 11, 191. But since Howard was using this ‘tenderness and generosity’ to- 
wards prisoners of war as an argument for giving similar treatment to debtors and felons, he may have 
allowed himself some special pleading. Further, since his reports were written after brief visits, they 
need to be used in the light of some knowledge of changes in numbers, personnel and buildings. 

* Specifically, accommodation, facilities for exercise, security precautions, and food, medical care 


and freedom to live in a chosen group. The value of occupation was not generally recognized in this 
period. 
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routes.! In this as in any naval war with the Bourbons, therefore, Falmouth and 
Plymouth, Portsmouth, and the Kentish ports were the most active receiving 
areas; with the privateering centres of Bristol and Liverpool as close runners-up, 
and the Channel Islands and Kinsale not far behind? Not until December 1780, 
when the Dutch became our enemies for the first time since 1674, did the chief 
northern and eastern ports also become major receiving centres. Moreover, no’ 
general exchanges were made until the beginning of 1780. During the first part 
of this war, therefore, very large numbers of prisoners had to be accommodated 
in the southern and western receiving areas, and the commissioners’ difficulties 
were correspondingly great. This was why for a few months a prison ship was 
moored off Plymouth and another off Portsmouth, and why later, when it proved 
impossible to find a large permanent prison in Kent, one was permanently 
moored off Chatham in Gillingham Reach. By the summer of 1779 a precarious 
solution had indeed been evolved,* but it became irrelevant when the Bourbon 
invasion threat compelled the removal of prisoners away from the south and 
south-west. All the prisoners originally at Falmouth, Plymouth and Portsmouth 
were therefore evacuated faute de mieux to Winchester. But a permanent solu- 
tion was found only with the beginning of regular exchanges and the acquisition 
at Shrewsbury of a large building which combined accessibility with strategic 
security.® With such shifting but always intensely localized pressure on accom- 
modation as well as such variation in the accommodation available, periodic and 
local overcrowding inevitably occurred. Further, there was always a wide differ- 
ence between conditions in the larger transit prisons and great inland relieving 


1 Because the terminal and focal points of trade routes determined privateering and strategic dis- 
positions (cf. J. S. Corbett, Some Principles of Maritime Strategy (1911), pp. 263-7). 

® Privateers sometimes landed prisoners at places other than the appointed ones, and then the 
magistrates had to secure them as best they could until they were moved, while the local agent for sick 
and hurt seamen or the collector of customs subsisted them. 

3 Plymouth and Portsmouth prisons, both much relied on in former wars, were partly reserved for 
Americans, there were no permanent war prisons, and healthy convenient sites proved only slightly 
less difficult to secure tnan suitable buildings. After the peace of 1783 the commissioners succeeded in 
arranging that a number of war prisons should be kept in repair. 

4 Extra accommodation had been fitted up at Portsmouth and Plymouth, a large prison was being 
built near Bristol, and Charles Ils unfinished Wren palace at Winchester had been equipped to relieve 
the various smaller receiving prisons. 

5 The need to move these 6,000 or so prisoners was one of the many preoccupations of George III 
and his ministers during the crisis. ‘The commissioners devised many expedients, but none of them were 
used, since the arrival of the Bourbon fleets of Plymouth forced the commanding officers on the spot to 
devise their own solutions (e.g. Ad. 98/12/110-13, 124-5, 144, Sandwich Papers, iii. 46, Fortescue, 
op. cit., iv. Nos. 2721, 2751). 

€ On Shrewsbury, see Ad. 98/12/199-203 and Howard, op. cit., p. 190. The main receiving centres 
were still Falmouth, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Bristol and Liverpool, but numbers at the first three places 
were constantly kept down to safety level by using Winchester and Shrewsbury as relieving depots. After 
the Dutch entered the war, Bristol as well as Shrewsbury were used to relieve the eastern ports, while 
Edinburgh castle took the additional numbers brought in to Leith. 
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centres, with their specially adapted buildings and well-paid staff, and those in 
the smaller, out of the way receiving prisons. But, even if a few were overlooked, 
most men did not stay at one of these lesser prisons for long; for transfers were 
frequently made, in spite of the difficulty of organizing them! Admittedly 
prisoners of war are notoriously most likely to suffer bad conditions during 
movement, and indeed conditions at sea must have varied very much, since the 
Sick and Hurt commissioners had little control over them; but the prisoners’ 
land journeys were clearly far removed from death marches. Daily stages were 
short; baggage went ahead in wagons, and a civilian conductor procured food 
and lodging and any medical treatment needed ex route Altogether then, while 
the time of a man’s capture had something to do with his experiences, it seems 
likely that a certain minimum standard was usually reached; and a study of the 
administrative machinery employed supports this opinion. 

The cornerstone of local administration was the agents appointed by the 
admiralty on the nomination of the Sick and Hurt commissioners.? Probably 
only the largest prisons were worth the while of men of substance, in spite of the 
attractions of petty patronage and connexions with a large government con- 
tracting department Many agents were very small tradesmen, some were local 
. men who had connexions with the commissioners, while a few had formerly 
held dockyard appointments or oversea posts under the admiralty.’ Some of 
these men were conscientious and humane and had near-professional standards, 
but slackness, perquisite-hunting and petty tyranny appeared as well.6 How 
widespread such failings were, can only be estimated from the effectiveness of 
the methods employed to forestall and discover them. 


1 Naval tenders became increasingly difficult to spare, hired vessels were expensive, and in the 
Channel a convoy was also needed. Troops might prove as scarce as tenders, and getting an escort in- 
volved application through the admiralty to the secretary at war. To cut down delays the commissioners 
tried to secure standing orders to commanding officers to provide escorts from the regular landing ports 
to the appropriate receiving prisons, and from the main prisons to the cartel ports. Prisoners likely to be 
exchanged quickly were kept as near the cartel ports as possible. 

2 Cf. Ad. 98/13/199, 316, Ad. 98/14/313. 

3 The appointments of turnkeys and stewards also had to be sanctioned by. the admiralty, but 
vacancies for prison staff in grades below these were filled by the commissioners on the nomination of the 
agent in charge of the prison (cf. Ad. 98/12/203). (In Ad. 97/127 there is an apparently complete run 
of letters written by the Plymouth agent to the commissioners in 1780, and a less complete run written 
by the Bristol agent in 1783. Together they show very well the multiplicity of an agents duties.) 

* Agents’ salaries ranged from £80 to £200 a year, and they were not required to give any security 
for the considerable sums of money which passed through their hands. Extra allowances might be 
granted for extra work (cf. Ad. 98/11/246, 271). Agents were not supposed to leave their posts without 
permission. Over increases in salaries, dismissals and reinstatements the admiralty followed the com- ` 
missioners’ recommendations (e.g. Ad. 98/12/170, Ad. 98/13/91). 

5 Cf. e.g. Ad. 98/11/264, 376, Ad. 98/14/145. ‘ 

4 Cf. e.g. dan. Reg., 1778, p. 78, Ad. 98/12/225~30, Howard, op. cit., p. 189, Ad. 98/13/91, 284 
Ad. 3/91, 7 Oct. 1780, Ad. 97/123, passim. It should be noticed that through laxness as well as kind- 
ness, agents sometimes gave prisoners better treatment than that officially authorized, although at some 
cost to their security. j 
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The first essential, remuneration by salary alone, had by these years almost 
been secured. Agents had no incentive to swell the number of sick for their own 
profit since prison hospitals functioned independently under a salaried surgeon 
appointed by the admiralty, equipment and clothing was provided by the central 
authorities, and; most important, from 1746 Crown victualling was introduced 
into all but the smallest prisons? Accordingly, victualling contracts embodying 
detailed specifications were made by the Sick and Hurt commissioners after 
public advertisement. Agents were excluded from tendering, since they were 
to check the contractors, who moreover undertook to give no reward to any 
prison employee concerned in the receipt of stores.? Of course the success of this 
system depended on the absence of collusion; but collusion can only be deterred 
by increasing the chances of discovery. The most important means of discover- 
ing abuse was through the accounts. Unfortunately the very elaboration of the 

‘system used helped to defeat its purpose, and most accounts were not settled for 
years4 Two weaknesses emerge. First, the method of accounting employed’ 
was unnecessarily complicated and therefore slow.® Secondly, office procedure 
was faulty. During the greater part of this war all accounts, except those relating 
to American prisoners, had to be scrutinized by a single chief clerk; and the 
belated subdivision of accounts into four separate branches effected in October 
1782 proved insufficient to prevent further arrears. Moreover, even when a sum 
appeared to be due to the Crown on an accountant’s own showing, it was not 
immediately called in; and the oldest accounts were dealt with first, instead of the 
most important and those most likely to be affected by delay.6 Much therefore 
depended on the commissioners’ other great means of bringing mismanagement 


1 Ad. 98/11/471, Ad. 3/86, 13 Nov. 1778, Ad. 3/88, 2 July 1779. An earlier device had been to 
demand affidavits from agents that only those in real need were admitted to hospital (cf. Ad. 99/13, 
7 May 1741). 

3 In ae small prisons contractors, often the agents, still supplied specified rations at so much a day 
per man (usually 6¢.). Before 1744, prisoners were given a money allowance, but the commissioners 
realized that the agents, who spent it for them, ‘would not fail to cheat them as much as possible’ (Ad. 

8/1/326). 
4 y Mey 1/320, 430, Commissioners on Fees, /0c. cit., app. i. ‘The same change was made in the 
victualling of naval hospitals. For an example of a contract, see Ad. 97/127, 25 June 1780 and encl. 

4 Advances therefore had to be made and clearly some accountants enjoyed for a considerable period 
the use of government money to which they were not entitled. 

5 The extra clerks appointed in response to each extension of the war, who seldom stayed long, 
cannot have found it easy to master. (By October 1783 there were at the head office, in addition to the 
secretary, five commissioners, three chief clerks and seventeen others, as against two commissioners, two 
chief clerks and five others in 1776.) 

8 These failings sprang mainly from the commissioners’ inadequate supervision over their sub- 
ordinates, but also no doubt from the clerks’ practice of accepting gratuities from accountants. In 1787 
the Fees commissioners found several clerks inefficient ‘from age, infirmities and other causes’. Full 
details of the method of passing accounts can be found in Report VII of the Fees Commissioners, Joc. 
cit., passim, and especially apps. i, ii, xv and xxv; and cf. e.g. Ad. 98/12/272, 391, Ad. 98/14/73, 286. 
Report III of the Public Accounts Commissioners, especially apps. xxii and xxiv (Commons Journaals, 
xxxviii. 248-70) explains how the office itself got its money. 
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to light, namely, their own tours of inspection. These they regarded as one 
of their chief duties, and undertook frequently and with effect. But sometimes 
agents had warning of their visits or prisoners were prevented from speak- 
ing freely! Probably therefore even more depended upon the inquiries the 
commissioners instituted in response to complaints both from the prisoners and 
from others, especially from officers on guard duty, managers of relief subscrip- 
tions, and enemy governments. These inquiries were conducted either by the 
officers of the nearest press gang or naval hospital, or by one of the commissioners 
themselves, and were always valuable as deterrents It seems clear, then, that 
the essential machinery of effective administration had been secured to a striking 
degree, with the central appointment, remuneration, inspection and control of 
salaried local officials. Yet equally clearly its operation was impeded by the 
growing inability of the central office to keep abreast of the business of examining 
accounts, and the evils inseparable from the employment of men without pro- 
fessional standards.® 

On the other hand, in two respects the faithful application of policy was 
promoted by the action of third parties. In the first place, the three recognized 
enemy powers ultimately arranged for their agents to issue to each man clothing 
and ‘necessary money’ of ıd. to 3d. a day, according to rank‘; and although per- 
mission to appoint an American agent in Britain was refused, Franklin arranged 
for small sums to be distributed periodically to American prisoners.’ Moreover, 


1 Howard implied that the commissioners might be unduly sympathetic towards an agent, although 
he praised their ‘care and assiduity’ (op. cit., pp. 189, 194). Cf. Livsey, op. cit., p. 62 on the good effects 
of an inspection. Individual commissioners were not allotted particular circuits until about 1803 
(Seventh Report from the Commissioners of Naval Inquiry, H.C. 172 (1803-4) ili. 543). 

2 Howard’s implication that prisoners’ complaints did not reach the commissioners (op. cit., p. 188) 
was not wholly justified. Parole prisoners were in an even better position to complain to the authorities, 
but few of their charges could be proved. It is interesting that with regard to parole prisoners’ complaints 
the admiralty upheld the principle of the respect due to officers and gentlemen, in spite of the com- 
missioners’ pleas on behalf of their agents (e.g. Ad. 98/13/284, Ad. 3/92, 30 Mar. 1781 and Ad. 3/88, 
8 April 1779). 

3 Itshould be pointed out that often the prisoners themselves defeated the best-intentioned regulations. 
The irresponsibility of seamen was notorious. Their clothes were often made their gambling stakes, 
while ‘filth and indolence’ were by no means confined to the Spaniards, although they had a particularly 
bad reputation for both. Howard found the Americans ‘clean and well clothed’; but this only shows 
again how very unlike most European seamen they were. Cf. R. Pares, “The Manning of the Navy in 
the West Indies, 1702-63’, Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, xx (4th series, 1937), 45. 

4 French allowances, which had also been paid in the Seven Years’ War, were paid from the spring 
of 1779. Spanish and Dutch allowances were paid from the beginning of 1780 and the middle of 1782 
respectively, both of them on the French scale. ‘The Sick and Hurt commissioners unofficially suggested 
to the French agent that an allowance in kind should be given, in the shape of clothing. ‘This was done, 
but the money allowance was continued also. The British government thus avoided incurring a con- 
siderable expense for prisoners’ clothing. See Ad. 98/11/472, 512-13. 

5 E. and E. Hale, Franklin in France (Boston, 1887), pp. 199-200, 359, 437, 439, Franklin, 
op. cit, IV. 413—16, 419, v. 308, Fortescue, op. cit., iv. No. 2386, Howard, op. cit., p. 186, and A. Sher- 
burne, Memoirs (Utica, 1828), p. 86. 
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the Americans benefited greatly in 1778 and 1779 from a general subscription 
organized on their behalf by merchants in the City, Bristol and other centres. 
Such supplementation, however, furthered only the intention behind government 
policy. The diarchy created in prisons by the independent status of the guard 
promoted the application of government policy itself. The civilian officers in- 
sisted that the guard should simply take the place of the structural barriers lack- 
ing in prisons, and have nothing to do with the custody of keys or the regulation 
of admissions and penal confinement? This impracticable separation of responsi- 
bilities gave rise to a chronic tension between civil and military officers which, 
when heightened by social and professional incompatibilities and by petty re- 
criminations over guardrooms, coals and candles,’ seems often to have become 
the greatest single influence over the atmosphere and conduct of a prison. The 
officers of the guard were constantly alert to observe and report hardships they 
believed prisoners to suffer. They acted as intermediaries over letters to the Sick 
and Hurt commissioners and the press as well as to relations and friends, they 
interceded with the agent on their behalf over rations and punishments, and 
sometimes even disregarded his orders over the latter. Militia officers, usually 
men of wealth and position, might scorn petty exertions of authority, especially 
if they were guarding Americans and themselves had whig sympathies; others 
might regard the civilian officers as culpably casual and insist upon a zealous 
observance of regulations Regiments on duty were constantly changing, and 
prisoners must very often have been able to play off military against civilian 
officers. Whether they did so or not, by and large they undoubtedly benefited 
from the alertness of their rival guardians for each other’s lapses. 

Taking all this evidence together, it appears that the treatment prisoners 

1 It was ineffectively sponsored at first by some opposition peers. Between 24 Dec. 1777 and 
17 Feb. 1778 £4, 647 135. od. was raised for the relief of the 400 or so American prisoners (W. Gordon, 
History of the Rise, Progress and Establishment of the United States of America (1788), ii. 99), largely 
on the strength of a good many misrepresentations abont lack of heating, clothing and so on (Ad. 99/49, 
3 Jan. 1778), and from these funds Americans received money, coals or lavish extra food (cf. Livsey, op. 
cit., pp. 86—194, Ad. 99/49, 7 and 12 Jan, 3 and 8 April 1778, Ad. 98/11/165). In 1779 subscrip- 
tions petered out as prospects of exchange brightened and enthusiasm waned (Hale, op. cit., p. 211, cf. 
Parliamentary History, xxii. 615). Otherwise benefactions were usually given to relieve specific distress 
in a nearby prison. 

2 In 1779 some concessions were made to the military claim that a guard implied a ‘trust’ after a 
prolonged dispute which can be fully followed in Ad. 98/12/37-8, 44—5, 214-15, Ad. 3/88, 7, 10, 
21 June and 23 July 1779, Ad. 1/4329, 5 Sept. 1779, P.R.O., W(ar) O(ffice) 4/106/213, 329-33, 
444-5, W.O. 4/107/242, 305-57, W.O. 1/866/473-599. 

3 E.g. Ad. 98/11/103. At Winchester the commissioners also had to provide barracks, which caused 
endless recriminations. The duke of Richmond for example asserted that his men were ‘much worse 
lodged than the Prisoners they are appointed to guard’. See Ad. 98/11/452, Ad. 98/12/63—6, 159, 
Ad. 98/13/60, 183, 383-4, Ad. 98/14/360. 

t Cf.e.g.the situation at Bristol (Ad. 1/4329,24 Feb. 1780 andencl.), at Edinburgh (Ad.98/12/109, 
129, 222, W.O. 4/106/507, W.O. 4/107/1 36), at ne (Livsey, op. cir., pp. 154, 184, 190, 266) 
and at Winchester (Report on the Health of the Prisoners . . . at Winchester, be. cit., app. xiii, p. 776). 
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actually received in Britain was as a rule much more like the treatment they were 
intended to receive by the authorities, than like the treatment they were widely - 
believed to have received by contemporaries and by posterity. Some did 
experience hardships; but they were the unfortunate, and in any case their 
experiencesrarely appear in the distorted accounts circulated. Why then did such 
misleading reports flourish? In general, the European charges may be dismissed 
as the inevitable accompaniment of war—they were routine complaints of short- 
lived importance. But the American charges had lasting repercussions on Anglo- 
American relations and were peculiarly violent. In the first place this was 
because, in order to prevent acceptance of a compromise settlement, American 
propagandists had to stress British depravity and cruelty to an unusual degree. 
They found some of their most effective material in accounts of atrocities against 
prisoners, since these accounts appealed not only to the emotions natural in 
those whose relations and friends had been prisoners, but to the whole psychosis 
of civil war Then, as Moses Coit Tyler observed a hundred years later, war- 
time bitterness ‘was kept alive and hardened into a perdurable race-tradition 
through the tales which were told by the survivors of the British prison pens and 
especially of the British prison ships’,* and this race-tradition has survived into 
the twentieth century,’ primarily because the evidence in British archives has 
never been systematically consulted nor the ‘tales’ of the survivors subjected to 
critical examination. 


How is the nature of the treatment given to prisoners in Britain during this 
war to be explained? With regard to the Americans, legal considerations in- 
evitably loomed large, since the British executive in the eighteenth century was 
almost obsessed by respect for the law. Starting from the premise that Americans 
taken in arms were not prisoners of war but traitors or pirates, their committal 
to special prisons appointed by sign manual, their immobilization there apart 
from royal intervention, and their disqualification from parole and from exchange 
by cartel naturally followed But legal peculiarities apart, they were treated 

1 P. Davidson, op. cit., chap. iii. 

2 M. C. Tyler, Literary History of the American Revolution (New York, 1887), ii. 228-9. Oliver 
Bunce, The Romance of the Revolution (New York, 1852), pp. xiii~xviii, is characteristic of these martyro- 
logical writings. 

3 Cf. Hale, op. cit., p. 198, F. Abell, Prisoners of War ix Great Britain, 1756-1815 (Oxford, 1914), 
p. 11, H. C. Fooks, Prisoners of War (Federalsburg, Maryland, 1924), pp. 150—52. Of course no 
deductions can be drawn about the treatment of prisoners in America from the treatment of prisoners in 
Britain, exclusively considered here. 

4 Lesser consequences were the £5 reward for their recapture (instead of ten shillings) and the 
inquest held upon those who died. Americans could be moved only by obtaining the king’s sign manual 
to the attorney general authorizing him to apply for writs of Habeas Corpus for the removal of 
specified prisoners for given reasons. Such a warrant was procured because of overcrowding at 
Portsmouth, but so belatedly that in the end it was never used. 
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differently from prisoners of war in only three ways: they received two-thirds of 
- the standard bread ration, they were issued with clothing by the British govern- 
ment instead of their own, and they could be put in irons as a disciplinary 
measure. Indeed, thanks to their own superiority to the average European seaman 
and to the sympathy felt for them by some of the British public; rebel prisoners 
in Britain often fared better than prisoners of war. Nor is there a single key 
to the treatment of prisoners of war, any more than to the treatment of Ameri- 
cans. No doubt the relative excellence of the arrangements for preserving and 
restoring the health of prisoners was largely owing to the fact that the commis- 
sioners concerned were also the medical authority for the navy, which meant 
that the benefits of progress in naval hygiene, hospital organization and medical 
skill were enjoyed by captors and captured alike. But the sources of British 
policy as a whole must be sought elsewhere, and primarily in the realization that 
since exchange was the norm, the more prisoners who survived to be exchanged 
for British seamen the better; in the hope of prompting reciprocal treatmentfor 
British prisoners in enemy hands; and perhaps in self-conscious compassion as 
England’s reputation for humanity grew. Before the American War, these 
considerations had probably never been fully translated into government regu- 
lations. It was apparently not until after 1740, and even more after 1756 that 
the Sick and Hurt commissioners began to define policy closely and to deprive 
their agents of autonomy? in response to the needs created by frequent war and 
larger numbers of prisoners, as well as to improvements in administrative tech- 
nique and to the mounting feeling that something should be done for the 
unfortunate. The structure of the executive, together with certain localized pres- 
sures and administrative limitations, did not always support their endeavours; 
yet broadly speaking conditions were achieved which anticipated those in general 
prisons by nearly half a century.2 In short, disinterested and interested motives 
combined to produce a strikingly enlightened policy which by and large was 
reflected in the experiences of prisoners in Britain during these years. 


OLIVE ANDERSON. 


1 The commissioners’ minutes for 1740 (Ad. 99/13) show a much smaller degree of Crown pro- 
vision for prisoners and much greater independence among agents. , 

2 The administrative problem of maintaining an agglomeration of men in health and security was 
much the same in war prisons and general prisons, and the anticipation of the reformers” principles and 
achievements in this matter is striking. On these principles and the slowness of their adoption in prisons 
for debtors and felons, see S. and B. Webb, op. cit., pp. 35, 52-3. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
THE REBELLION OF THE EARL OF LANCASTER, 1328-9. 


Tue best modern account of the Lancastrian rebellion of November 1328 to 
January 1329 is based chiefly on the chronicles and the chancery enrolments 
printed in Foedera There are other sources, in particular the London Plea and 
Memoranda Rolls? and the document printed below, which add a good deal to 
the story. Since the events are a little complicated, it seems desirable, in pre- 
senting this document, to indicate at the same time the more accurate chronology 
of the episode which can be obtained with the assistance of the new sources. 

A rough itinerary of the chancery during this period, which can be obtained 
from the patent and close rolls, is as follows: 3 


1328 To Nov. 2 Salisbury 1328 Dec. 10-21 Gloucester 
Nov. 3-6 Winchester Dec. 23-28 Gloucester and 
Nov. 7 Newbury Worcester 
Nov. 8-12 Wallingford Dec. 30-Jan. 1 Warwick 
Nov. 13 ` Reading 1329 Jan. 2-4 Coventry 
Nov. 14-20 Windsor Jan. 6-11 Leicester 
Nov. 21-Dec. 1 Westminster Jan. 12 Leicester and 
Dec. 3-4 Windsor Bedford 
Dec. 6 Reading Jan. 14-17 Northampton . 
Dec. 7-8 Wallingford _ Jan. 18-19 Newnham 
Dec. 9 Faringdon Jan. 20 Bedford 


This itinerary fits with what is known of the movements of the king and therefore 
can probably be taken as a rough guide to the movements of the court. 

During the parliament at Salisbury, which ended on 1 November,‘ Lancaster 
and his men had remained hostilely but quietly a short distance away at Win- 
chester. After the end of the parliament the royal party, moving from Salisbury 


1 W. Stubbs, Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward I and Edward II (Rolls Series, 1882), i. pp. cxvii- 
cxxii. 

3 Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls . . . of the City of London . . . 1323-1364, ed. A. H. 
Thomas (Cambridge, 1926). T'his source is partially used for this purpose in V. B. Redstone, ‘Some 
Mercenaries of Henry of Lancaster, 1327-1330’, Transactions of the Royal Historical Society (Third 
Series), vol. vii. (1913). 

3 Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1327-30, pp. 330-47, 353-55; Calendar of Close Rolls, 1327-30, 
PP. 336-56, 420-5. 

| 4 Cal. Plea and Mem. Rolls, p. 82. 

5 Adae Msrimuth Continuatio Chronicarum (Rolls Series, 1889), p. 58. We have the Lancastrian 
version of the parliament in Ca/. Plea and Mem. Rolls, p. 72 and the court version ibid., pp. 80-82. 
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in the direction of London, encountered the Lancastrian force from Winchester 
This probably happened on 3 November.? After the encounter the Lancastrian 
forces moved off to Leicester and Higham Ferrers,? which were the centres of 
some of Lancaster’s most extensive estates,‘ while the court proceeded to London 
and remained in the neighbourhood of the city until the first week in December. 
By the second week in December, however, the court had moved to Gloucester 
and it remained in Gloucester and Worcester for the rest of December. The 
king complained in a letter to the city of London, dated 16 December, that 
Lancaster was gathering forces at Kenilworth to attack him and no doubt, as 
was stated afterwards, the movement of the court to the west country was 
prompted by the Lancastrian danger.5 Gloucester and Worcester were within 
easy reach of the marcher estates of Roger Mortimer, earl of March, who 
was dominating the court. 

At the same time it appears that during the court’s stay at Westminster an 
attempt had been made by Lancaster to arrange a settlement and his envoys, 
Ralph Basset and William de Clinton, had taken proposals to the court which 
were met with a firm insistence that the earl should act as befitted a liege subject 
and not attempt to bargain with his king.® In the second half of December, when 
the court and Lancastrian forces were preparing to do battle in the Midlands, 
there was another attempt at negotiation. About the middle of the month two 
of the more disinterested peers, the king’s uncles the earls of Kent and Norfolk, 
issued a letter, probably a circular letter to the prelates, summoning them to 
London to discuss the situation in which the king was said to be acting contrary 
to Magna Carta and his coronation oath.” As a result of this summons the arch- 
-bishop of Canterbury and the bishop of London arrived in London on 18 De- 
cember # and were apparently joined there by some of Lancaster’s followers, 
Thomas Wake, William Trussel and Thomas Rosselin.® On 23 December a 
letter was sent from London to the king by the archbishop, asking him to 
desist from force and wait for a parliament1° The king received this letter at 
Worcester 11 and replied from there on 29 December announcing his intention of 


1 Below, p. 88. This fits in with the story in Roëx/i Parliamentorum, ii. 52, better than Stubbs’s 
apparent suggestion (op. cit., p. cxvii) that the encounter took place before or during the parliament. 

2 Cal. Plea and Mem. Rolls, p. 83. 

3 Below, p. 88. Lancaster wrote from Hungerford on 5 November saying that he was retreating 
to his own estates (Redstone, of. cit., p. 166). 

4 Calendar of Inguisitions Post Mortem, vii. 63-6. 

5 Cal. Plea and Mem Rolls, p. 77 and document below, p. 88. 

® Cal. Plea and Mem. Rolls, pp. 78-82. 

7 ‘Historia Roffensis’ in Wharton, Anglia Sacra (London, 1691), i. 368. The bishop of Rochester 
received this letter on 17 December. 

8 ‘Annales Paulini’ in Chronicles of Edward I and II, i. 343. 

9 Who were in London at least by 21 December (Ca/. Plea and Mem. Rolls, p. 83). 

10 Ibid., p. 84. u Below, p. 88. 
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advancing by way of Warwick to Leicester to deal with therebels but promising a 
pardon to any, with four exceptions named, whoshould submit before 7 January 
The letter was received and acknowledged by the archbishop in London in the 
presence of Kent, now joined by Lancaster himself? who swore, together with 
Wake and others, that he would make no ‘chevauchee’, ‘countre lestatut ne 
lestat le Roi. . . 5 On 2 January a further conference was held in London 
from which the archbishop, the bishop of London and the earls of Kent and 
Norfolk were sent as peace envoys to the king. 

According to the court version of the episode, Lancaster’s oath was broken, 
but there is no doubt that the initiative was taken by the royal force which in the 
first week of January 1329 moved from Warwick by way of Lancaster’s castle of 
Kenilworth,’ where the king was refused entry, and Coventry, to Leicester, 
where it arrived according to schedule by 6 January.* At this stage Kent and 
Norfolk apparently decided to abandon the Lancastrian cause and support the 
king. According to one chronicler this was the cause of Lancaster’s defeat.’ 
The armed attack on Lancaster’s lands and soldiers presumably began, in accord- 
ance with the ultimatum, after 6 January. On 16 January the escheators were 
ordered to seize the lands of the Lancastrians 8 and it was asserted that this order 
was made with the assent of peers of the land, knights and others.® The details 


1 Cal. Plea and Mem. Rolls, p. 85. 

2 Below, p. 88. According to ‘Annales Paulini’ (Chronicles of Edward I and IL, i. 343), Lancaster 
arrived on 1 January. 

3 Below, p. 88. 

4 According to Annales Paulini, p. 344. 

5 Below, p. 88. 

6 See itinerary above. An extant warrant for payment, issued by the earl of Lancaster on behalf 
his wardrober, suggests at first sight that the earl entertained the king and queen in Leicester at Christmas 
1328, R. Somerville, History of the Duchy of Lancaster (London, 1953), i. 36. However, the nature of 
the goods supplied, the use of the word ‘purveyance’, and the endorsement ‘fost Natale’ make it likely 
that it refers to supplies commandeered by the royal force during the stay at Leicester at the beginning 
- of January. The text, Duchy of Lancaster Miscellanea, D.L. 41/9/2, no. 14, is: 


Henri Counte de Lancastre et de Leycestre seneschal Dengleterre, as Auditours del Acompte Sire Geffrei 
de Wykkeleswade notre Garderober, saluez, Allowez a dit sire Geffrei sur soun proschein acompte qatre 
vintz liures dys soldz et dys deners, Et, Cynk soldz et sys deners, por vij. toneux dj de vin v. quarts. de 


farment, iiij. xv. quarts. daueine, CLwij. quarts. de charbon, Dccc vesselles. furnis, xvij. charettez de 
xx 


litere, vjxv. charetez de busche, D. eofs. j. carcas de beof iiij. bacons ensemblementz oue autres mises 
et amendementz de noz mesons de offices en notre chastel de Leycestre oue les gages sire Simond de 
Shepeye et autres demorrantz a Leycestre por la dite porueance faire, Et Neof soldz por. iij. quarts de 
poys les queux choses toutes furount despendue a la venue le Roy et la Royne a Leycestre a Noel Lan 
secund Et ceste lettre vous serra garant, Done a notre chastel de Tutt’ le xxviij. iour Daugust Lan du 
regne le Roy Edward tiercz. 

(Endorsed) De expensis Regis Apud Leyc’ post Natale Anno. ij°. 

7 Chronicon Henrici Knighton (Rolls Series, 1889), i. 450. 

8 Calendar of Fine Rolls, iv. 116. 

? Below, p. 89. 
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' of the final defeat are however obscure. There is general agreement that it took 
place near Bedford + but it seems to beimpossible to fix the date more closely than 
. to say that it probably took place about the middle of January? On submission 
the rebels were compelled to swear a rather humiliating oath ‘to give such surety 
as it shall please to our lord the King, our Lady the Queen and others great or 
small of the council or who are around them’ that they would make no further 
` trouble Amongst those who made large recognizances in accordance with the 
oath were Lancaster himself, Henry de Ferrers, Hugh d’Audley, Thomas Wake 
of Liddell, the earl of Atholl and many other lords. Most of them had pre- 
sumably done this before the process of restoring their lands to them began early 
in February.5 

It may also be of some value to list chronologically the statements of opposing 
points of view which this quarrel between Lancaster and the court produced: 


1. The arguments put to the city of London by Lancaster’s envoys, the 
bishop of Winchester and Thomas Wake, on 14 September 1328 and later 
reported by the city in a letter to the king.® 

2. Lancaster’s message in October 1328 to the Salisbury parliament, 
reported later by the king in a letter to the city of London.’ 

3. The king’s reply to the earl of Lancaster’s suggestion of mediation, drawn 
up at Westminster, probably in the second half of November 1328, and reported 
in the same letter by the king to the city.® 

4. The archbishop of Canterbury’s letter to the king from London, dated 
23 December 1328.° 


1 Foedera (London, 1821), vol. ii, part ii, p.753; Rot. Parl., ii. 53; Knighton, i. 450; The Brut or 
the Chronicles of England, ed. F. W. D. Brie (London, 1906), i. 260. 

3 There survives an account (P.R.O., Exch. Accts. Var., E 101/18/12) of ‘Willelmus de la 
Marche seruiens Regis euntis de Rykemanesworthe atte More iuxta Watteford Comitatu Hertford 
versus partes Wygornie ad Regem cum hominibus ad arma Hobelariis et peditibus in subsidium Regis ad 
resistendum Inimicos et rebelles suos per preceptum Regis a Vto die Januarie anno regni Regis Edwardi 
tercij post conquestum secundo usque xxiïij diem eiusdem Mensis utroque die compota per. xxitij. dies 
vidilicet eundo versus Regem iiij dies morando in comitiua Regis in predictibus partibus Wygornie, 
Leycestrie, et Bedeford per . xviij . dies et redeundo versus hospicium per . ij. dies? He arrived at 
Worcester on 9 January and spent the time between then and 26 January on service in the Midlands. 


3 Calendar of Close Rolls, 1327-30, p. 528. 4 Ibid., pp. 528-30. 
5 Ibid., pp. 433 seg. 8 Cal. Plea and Mem. Rolls, p. 68. 
7 Ibid., p. 81. 


8 Ibid., pp. 78—83. 

9 Ibid., p. 84. Printed in full in Literae Cantuarienses (Rolls Series, 1889), iii. 414-16 but as 
Richardson and Sayles have pointed out (axte, xiv. 147), very inaccurately. Exactly between pp. 414 
and 416 a whole clause is left out. The sentence should read (Canterbury Cathedral Chapter Archives, 
Register I, fo. 427), ‘Et notorie chose est que contenue est en la grant chartre que vous ne irrez, nen 
voyerez, ne chiuacherez, sur nul de votre terre fors gue par proces de ley et iuggement des Piers, sur guey 
sentence descomyng est donex par Ercesuesques et Evesges de votre terre, et puisa ferme par plusours papes, 
et establi pur ley de votre terre et par vous conferme, a quele meyntenir vous este tenuz par votre dit 
serement’. 
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5. The document printed below (Public Record Office, Chancery, Parlia- 
ment and Council, 6/13), a royal manifesto which comes from the period after 
the confiscation of the Lancastrian lands and before the submission of the Lan- 
castrians, i.e. the second half of January 1329. 

All these documents raise constitutional issues of considerable importance. 
These cannot be. dealt with in this short note, the object of which has been 


simply to clarify the chronology. 
G. A. Hozmss. 


Seignurs Notorie chose est coment apres le parlement derrein tenutz a Salesburs Nostre 
seignur le Roi prit son chemin deuers Loundres en alaunt laundreit tantque la Cite de 
Wyncestre, Le Counte de Lancastre et asqunes grantz de ceste terre en sa compaingnie 
viendrent hors de la dite Cite de Wyncestre a force et armes a grant nombre de gentz a foer 
de guerre deuers le dit notre seignur le Roi en countre son defense et lui costierent ouertement 
issint armes et vewe deceux qui adonge estoient en la compaignie notre dit seigneur le Roi 
et puis senalerent issint armes de pays en pays tanque as parties de Leicestre et illoeges fesoient 
apres ceuller et assembler de diuerses parties de ceste Roialme tut le poair qils poant et alerent 
afforcement a foer de guerre tantque a Kenelworthe et de illoeqes tantque a Norhamptone 
et Hegham fferrers en destruiant auxi bien les manoirs le Roi come des autres en affrai de 
poeple countre le pees le Roi et-lestatut de ceo fait enmouant tote foiz par prechementz et en 
autres maneres le poeple en countre notre seignur le Roi en desstruccion de lui et des soens 
la quele chose notre seignur le Roi par certeignes euidences entendauntz estre adestruccion 
de lui et de soens se trait deuers les parties de Wyrcestre et illoeques fit assembler son consail 
ou lerceuesque de Canterburs enuoia ces lettres tochauntz les choses auantdites Et notre 
seignur le Roi desirant bon pees et acord en son roialme par assent de son consail graunta et 
fit crier et publier que toutz ceaux qui issint auoient trespasses countre lui et voloient venir 
et obeir en manere dewe come a lour lige seignur du temps de la crie tantque a lendemeyn de 
la T'yphayn prochein passe qisles resceiueront a sa bone grace forspris certeignes persones nomes 
en la dite crie as queux le Roi ne voloit tort faire. et mesmes ceste choses notre seignur le Roi 
maunda par ces lettres au dit Erceuesque le quel Ercevesque resceut les dites lettres en al 
prescence les countes de Mareschal de Kaent et de Lancastre et des autres grantz en leglise 
de seint Poul le fit illoeges publier en commune et ceo ad certifie par ces lettres a notre seignur 
le Roietgel?....... nte de Lancastre le seignur de Wake et autres grauntz illoeques 
ouesques ceaux fesount le serement sur sa?............. hiuacherent vnque 
countre lestatut ne lestat le Roi ne a deshonur desa roiale seignurie ne rien ne firent pensere’... 
ne procurerent en damage destruccion ne defesance de lestat de notre seignur le Roi madame 
la Roigne sa miere ne de nul autre petit ne grant. Et pur ceo que come chose est a Notorie 
ge eux ount chiuauche en la manere auantdit countre lestatut en blemissement de sa pees en 
deshonur de sa roiale seignurie et en affrai de son poeple et se sont degisez et contrefaitz gentz 
de religion portantz habit acordant a freres de Pye et autres religions en agayt de notre seignur 
le Roi et de soens despisant et mokant lui et sa roiale dignite et aussint par la ou notre seignur 
le Roi en passant de Warrewyk tantque a Leicestre fit mander ses Mareschalz et ses herber- 
goeurs aut chastel de Kenelworthe pur son herberger illoeques sicom appent a sa roiale 
seignurie de faire parmi tut son roialme le Conestable du dit chastel fait par le dit Counte de 
Lancastre deneia tutfus au dit notre seignur le Roi lentrer et le herberger en desobeisance de 
sa roiale seignurie notre dit seignur le Roi ne les tient mye escusetz par tieu serement que 

1 Seven letters missing. 3 Seventeen letters missing. | 3 Three letters missing. 
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est si notoriement conu nient veritable et la lendemeyn de la Tyffayn soit passe et nuls de 
ceaux soit venutz deinz le temps de obeyer a notre seignur le Roi solonc la dit crie ne de lour 
force cuiller ne se retrerent eyntz se afforcent de iuor en autre en quantdils poent en mouant 
le poeple totefoiz par prechementz et en autre manere ge ne pount estre sinoun en destruccion 
de Roi et de poeple si plus longement la chose soit suffert de quel chose le Roi est tenu a 
defendre lui et son poeple Par qei pur defense de lui et de son roialme et par les causes susdites . 
bien debatuz et descuses eyant regard au peril du temps accorde est par le Roi, Countes at 
Barons pieres de la terre, Chiualers et autres en sa presence esteauntz que totes les terres, 
tenementz, biens et chateux le dit Counte de Lancastre et de toutz ses aherdauntz en les 
choses susdites soient seisiz en la meyn le Roi et sauuement gardes. Par qei seignurs notre 
seignur le Roi vous fait a sauoir qil ne fet mie ceste seisin ausi com par cause deschete ne 
forfeture ne desheritance de nully entz en noun de destresce sur ces susgitz tantque ils viegnent 
et facent a notre seignur le Roi ceo qils faire deuerent issint qils ne eyent dont ils poent meyn- 
tenir tiels enprises countre notre seignur le Roi Par quei commune gerre en destruccion du 
poeple et autres diuerses perils purroient auenir. Et la volente notre seignur le Roi est que 
quele houre ge nul deux vendra deuers notre seignur le Roi et lui obeiera solonc ceo qil deuera il 
lour ferra reson et grace. Et notre seignur le Roi defent estreitement sur sa gref forfaiture que. 
nul de quel condicion qil soit face destruccion des terres, tenementz, biens, ne chateux du dit 
Counte ne de nul autre de deyntz son roialme ne nule vitayles ne autres biens de nulli preignent 
saunz gree faire. 


NEW NOTES ON HEINRICH VON SYBEL AND DIE BEGRUNDUNG 
DES DEUTSCHEN REICHES DURCH WILHELM 11 


Ir is well known that Bismarck commissioned Heinrich von Sybel to write the 
history of the founding of the German empire. The fact that the official archives, 
particularly those of the foreign ministry, were open to him only on a limited 
scale, is also common knowledge. The extent of this restriction, however, and 
the detailed circumstances surrounding it, could only be guessed at up to the 
present. In January 1938, e.g., the political archive of the German foreign 
ministry received the following inquiry: 
Auswaertiges Amt Hannover, d. 10.1.38. 
Pol. Arch. 69 Wiesenstr. 24. 
eing. 20 Jan. 1938 
Euer Excellenz 

gestatte ich mir, das folgende Gesuch gehorsamst vorzutragen. 

Ein verstorbener Kollege erzaehlte mir, dass dem General-direktor der Staatsarchive, 
v. Sybel, Excellenz, zuletzt die Benutzung der Akten des Auswaertigen Amtes fuer sein grosses 
Geschichtswerk verboten seien. : 

Mit einem Artikel ueber von Sybel beschaeftigt, haette ich gern Gewissheit ueber diesen 
Punkt gehabt. Ist in den dortigen Akten etwas ueber das Verbot zu finden? Und womit mag 
es begruendet gewesen sein? Heil Hitler! 


Dr. Krusch 
Geh. Archivrat 


1 All documents referred to in this article are from the archives of the German Foreign Ministry, 
which are now in the Public Record Office under serial number FO 520/696. 
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Significantly enough, this letter was never answered officially; but the attitude 
of the foreign ministry to this inquiry can be seen from the notations of the 
competent officials, Ullrich and Dienstmann. 


zu Pol. Arch. 69 
Nach eingehender Pruefung der Vorgaenge betr. Weigerung der Freigabe der Akten an 
Exc. v. Sybel (vgl. Deutschland 158 Bd. 1) haelt das Pol. Arch. eine Beantwortung der 
Anfrage fuer unzweckmaessig, da eine Eroerterung dieser Frage sicherlich nicht auf eine 
interne akademische Diskussion beschraenkt bleiben wuerde. Da der Geheime Archivrat 
Dr. Krusch eine Veroeffentlichung plant, sind mit Sicherheit noch spaetere Rueckfragen zu 
erwarten. Sollte jedoch der Antragsteller noch einmal auf die Frage zurueck-kommen; so 
koennte geantwortet werden, dass nach der hiesigen Gepflogenheit (geltende Bestimmungen 
koennten nicht zitiert werden!) solche Auskuenfte ueber Aktenbenuetzung nicht erteilt 
werden koennen. 
Die einschlaegigen Akten: 
Deutschland 158 Bd. 1 A 1273-95 
158 Bd. 4 À 17137-11 
sind erg. beigefuegt. 
Es darf noch erg. bemerkt werden, dass Prof. Brandenburg seinerzeit auch nur diejenigen 
Stuecke vorgelegt worden sind, die v. Sybel eingesehen hatte (vgl. D. 158 Bd. 4). 


Hiermit Einverstanden 
Herrn VLR Dienstmann D 19/5 
z. Genehmigung erg. vorgelegt 
Berlin, den 4 Mai 1938 
Z.d.A. 
B. den 18V1938 
U 


Now that the archives of the German foreign ministry are somewhat more ac- 
cessible than heretofore, it might be worth while to examine the detailed circum- 
stances that were part of the restrictions imposed upon Sybel.t 

After Bismarck’s dismissal, Sybel’s continued access to the archives was dis- 
cussed briefly at a ministerial council under the chairmanship of chancellor 
Caprivi. It was decided to let Sybel continue with his work in the archives but 
to have the manuscript examined before publication. For this purpose a com- 
mission was appointed consisting of the state secretary, von Marschall, and two 
officials from the foreign ministry, von Rottenburg and Raschdau.* 

In notifing Marschall of this decision and appointing him chairman of the 
commission, Caprivi specified that its members were to examine the manuscript 
separately and individually and discuss possible violations at a plenary session. 
If necessary, a report should be made directly to the chancellor. Publication 


1 "This article concerns itself only with the latter part of Sybel’s work on the unification of Germany. 
2 Minutes of the meeting of the Royal State Cabinet, Berlin, 5 April 1890. 
3 Caprivi to Marschall, 8 April 1890. 
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would be permitted only after the commission had found nothing in the manu- 
script which would prejudice Germany’s internal or external affairs.t 

While the minutes of the ministerial council do not mention a pre-selection 
of files by the foreign ministry’s staff, this did in fact take place. It was, so it 
seems, the customary procedure, for Sybel complained about it only when it 
began to delay his work excessively. He pointed out to Raschdau that the chan- 
cellor had agreed to his having access to the archives and had given his permis- 
sion that he; Sybel, should be allowed to examine all documents related to the 
events he was to describe. He, in turn, had agreed to submit his manuscript 
to the commission for examination. An elimination of key documents would 
make it only more difficult, if not impossible, to arrive at valid conclusions, 
though this did not mean that these documents would actually be published. 
Raschdau, on his part, assured Sybel that the chancellor’s orders would be fully 
complied with. At the same time he cautioned him that the documents should 
be carefully guarded from unauthorized persons, that he should not inadvertently 
keep copies of documents, which did not appear in the manuscript, and that all 
material taken from the archives should be safeguarded most carefully until 
returned. Sybel agreed to all this and added that he would be willing to give a 
written assurance to this effect. What is more, he would, whenever he came 
across a critical document, ask the advice of a competent official before making 
use of it. In this connexion, Raschdau called to his attention Germany’s rela- 
tions with Austria, with Russia, and with the lesser German Federal States, 
which should be treated with the utmost discretion. Reporting this conversation 
to Secretary Marschall, Raschdau suggested that Sybel be given the required 
files for the year 1870 in a sealed map case after they had been examined by an 
official. To this Marschall agreed. A written statement by Sybel he considered 
unnecessary.i 

Three months later, official permission to use the archives was withdrawn 
and publication of the material, especially in regard to the Hohenzollern candi- 
dacy, was forbidden. This was apparently prompted by the belief that the 
contents of the official documents on this subject might show that the declaration 
of the Prussian government after the outbreak of the war of 1870 was contrary 
to the truth and that Bismarck especially would be compromised by their 


l Caprivi to Sybel, 8 April 1890. 

2 Raschdau to Marschall, 24 April 1890. 

3 Decree of 31 July 1890. It was the emperor’s opinion that the time for an account, based on 
official sources, of the events immediately before the outbreak of the war of 1870/71 had not as yet 
arrived and that Sybel’s work should, therefore, be discontinued. In an undated draft, recapitulating 
these considerations, Hohenlohe points out to Sybel that in the original grant, permission had been given 
to him only to undertake a work on Prussian history for the period 1850 to 1870, and that it seems 
doubtful that Bismarck himself would have given his approval for the use of the more recent files. (This 
draft was never sent off. See Idem to Idem, 9 April 1895, p. 93, n. 1, below.) 
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publication! As a result, Sybel based his account of the Hohenzollern candidacy © 
on other, non-official sources. The circumstances under which Sybel changed 
his sources are quite interesting and the details appear most clearly in a letter 
written by Hohenlohe to the emperor. 


Berlin, den 11 Oktober 1895 


Euerer Kaiserlichen und Koeniglichen Majestaet erlaube ich mir bei Vorlegung des 
anliegenden Berichts von Euerer Majestaet Gesandten in Karlsruhe vom 4.d.Mts. Nachfol- 
gendes ehrfurchtsvollst vorzutragen: 

Wie auf S.S. 3 und 4 des Berichts beilaeufig erwaehnt wird, hat der Geschichtsprofessor 
Oncken aus Giessen im Fuerstlich Hohenzollern’schen Archive verschiedene, bisher un- 
bekannte Schriftstuecke ueber die Spanische T'hronkandidatur gefunden, die er mit Genehmi- 
gung Seiner Koeniglichen Hoheit des Fuersten Leopold in einem demmaechst erscheinenden 
Geschichtswerk verwerthen will, um verschiedene Punkte in der Darstellung des von 
Sybel’schen Werkes ‘Die Begruendung des Deutschen Reiches durch Wilhelm I’ richtig zu 
stellen. 

Nun hat der obengenannte Gelehrte, Geheimrat von Sybel, die Spanische Thronkandi- 
datur urspruenglich anders, als sie jetzt in seinem Buche erscheint, bearbeitet und zwar in 
einer Weise, die namentlich eine viel weitgehende Beteiligung Seiner Majestaet des Hoch- 
seligen Kaiser Wilhelm I und der Preussischen Regierung ueberhaupt erkennen liess, als 
sie bisher amtlich zugestanden ist. Nicht ohne Schwierigkeiten war Herr von Sybel durch 
amtliche Einwirkung bewogen worden, sein, vorwiegend aus den Akten des Auswaertigen 
Amtes geschoepfte Darstellung fallen zu lassen und durch eine andere, nicht comprimittirende, 
zu ersetzen. Dieser Vorgang war, neben anderen Anstoss erregenden Stellen des Werkes, 
einer der Hauptgruende gewesen, aus denen seiner Zeit, auf dem von meinem Amtsvor- 
gaenger, Grafen von Caprivi, gehaltenen Vortrag, Euere Majestaet Allerhoechst Sich damit 
einverstanden erklaert hatten dass Herr von Sybel fuer die Fortsetzung seiner Arbeit die ihm 
von Fuersten Bismarck frueher erteilte Erlaubniss zur Benutzung der politischen Akten des 
Auswaertigen Amtes entzogen wurde. . . . 

Hohenlohe. 
Seiner Majestaet 
dem Kaiser und Koenige. 


At the beginning of 1895, after the completion of volumes six and seven of 
his work, Sybel asked once more for permission to make use of the state archives. 
He desired, in particular, to study the period of the Franco-Prussian war. The 
military campaigns, the diplomatic activities to prevent intervention of neutral 
powers, the conferences with the South German states about a union with the 
North German Federation, the future constitution and restoration of the im- 
perial power, and, finally, the negotiations with France up to the conclusion of 
the Peace of Frankfurt.2 Hohenlohe, who, by this time, had succeeded Caprivi 
to the chancellorship, ordered an examination of the pertinent files in the 
archives of the foreign ministry, to ascertain the suitability of their publication. 

1 Sybel to Hohenlohe, 7 March 1895. 


8 Hohenlohe to Wilhelm II, rr October 1895. 
3 Sybel to Hohenlohe, 2 February 1895. 
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The investigation showed that several documents were still too confidential or 
compromising to be released at that time. Their publication would be disad- 
vantageous to Germany’s political interests. They could, on the other hand, not 
be omitted in a historical work based on official sources. For these reasons, and 
considering the well-known views of the emperor, as set forth in the directive of 
31 July 1890, Hohenlohe declined to approve Sybel’s application! The per- 
mission was not given. The request was not renewed. Unable to complete the 
great work on the German unification, the story of which he had carried up to 
the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war, Heinrich von Sybel died on 1 August 
1895. ; 

The documents which were considered detrimental to Germany’s interest 
in 1895 and on which Hohenlohe had based his refusal to give Sybel permission 
to continue his work in the archives, were compiled into a list.2 It contains 
altogether sixteen items on a variety of subjects. It seems to have been prepared 
rather hastily, for the documents are, according to our present standards, of 
unequal importance and many, which we would consider of more important 
value, are missing. There are about five topics covered by this compilation. Six 
reports concern the South German states, four of which deal with Bavaria. Four 
documents contain information on schemes to incite revolts or entanglements 
against France, and one on plans against Austria. Two letters from the Prussian 
crown prince are about public opinion in and diplomatic relations with Great 
Britain, and one exchange of telegrams deals with the possibility of the purchase 
of ironclads on the Thames. Two documents report the attitude of Denmark 
and Spain at the outbreak of the war. 

The most interesting document is the first one. It tells of the difficulty of 
getting the king of Bavaria to agree to the proclamation of William of Prussia 
as emperor of Germany. A present of six million florins would, however, be 
most welcome to the king, since it would relieve him from financial embarrass- 
ment due to extensive constructions of public buildings and theatres. Such a 
welcome gift might incline the king favourably toward the proclamation of 
William I as emperor of Germany and he would, probably, come to Versailles 
himself. But his ministers must not learn about the deal.® 

Next on the list comes a dispatch from Rome, reporting the recruitment of 
young men by Garibaldi’s son in the Papal States and in the Marches. They are 
being hired for Prussia and an attack by them on the French garrison in Rome 
will force the latter to stay and will, as a result, lead to war between Italy and 
France. Quick action is desirable since the French intend to depart soon.‘ 

1 Hohenlohe to Sybel, g April 1895. 
2 ‘Documents concerning the war of 1870/71, not suitable for publication’, n.d. 


3 Werthern to Bismarck, Munich, 19 November 1870. 
« Amim to Bismarck, Rome, 20 July 1870. 
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The third document is a letter from Crown Prince Frederick William to 
Bismarck. It is an indorsement of a letter by a Times correspondent who was in 
favour of Britain’s immediately going to war with France and who was trying to 
influence public opinion in this direction. He thinks it would be easier if Ger- 
many could be induced to return the northern part of Slesvig to Denmark. 

The fourth item is another report from Rome telling about a scheme by 
Bishop Strossmayer to raise a force of 100,000 southern Slavs against Austria- 
Hungary, if this country goes to war against Prussia? 

Number five consists of a series of dispatches between Berlin, Bologna, and 
Prussian headquarters in France relating to plans of Italian volunteers to carry 
out a coup against Nice. Bismarck favours these plans as long as their origin 
cannot be traced to Berlin and the Italian government is not involved in this 
action. 

Next is a letter from a private citizen to Bismarck, in which the former 
offers his services to incite a revolt against the French in Algeria. Bismarck’s 
laconic comment is: ‘Soll herkommen’ 4 

Item number seven is another letter from the crown prince to Bismarck. 
He draws the chancellor’s attention to the consistently offensive tone of the 
German press against England in connexion with the export of English arms to 
France. The result of this campaign, he tells Bismarck, will only lead to a change 
in English public opinion, which, up to now, has been known for its pro-German 
sympathies, without securing an arms embargo.5 

Number eight is an exchange of letters dealing with the situation in Algeria 
in 1872. According to the German consul general in Beirut [sic], some of the 
native tribes in Algeria are anxious to obtain German assistance, particularly 
arms, in their fight against the French. Bismarck considers supplying the 
natives with up to 30,000 chassepots in case of a renewed outbreak of hostilities 
between Germany and France.f 

The next document is a report from the North German envoy at Copen- 
hagen, describing popular opinion as being hostile to Prussia at the outbreak of 
the war with France, and the excessive activities, even at night, at the Danish 
foreign ministry.” 

The tenth item on the list is a directive from Bismarck to the North German 


1 Friedrich Wilhelm to Bismarck, Potsdam, 23 July 1870. 

2 Arnim to Bismarck, Rome, 17 July 1870. 

3 Bismarck to Wesdehlen, Berlin, 26 July 1870; Idem to Idem, Berlin, 30 July 1870; Bucher to 
Bismarck, Berlin, 12 August 1870; Thile to Bismarck, Berlin, 1 September 1870; Bismarck to Foreign 
Ministry, Nancy, 9 September 1870. 

* Rolfi to Bismarck, Bremen, 18 July 1870. 

5 Friedrich Wilhelm to Bismarck, Versailles, 15 November 1870. 

8 'T’. Weber to Bismarck, Berlin, 13 May 1872. 

7 Heydebrand to Bismarck, Kopenhagen, 17 July 1870. 
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envoy at Lisbon. He is advised to criticize, in the Portuguese press, Spain’s 
neutrality as selfish and cowardly. This would never have happened if Spain had 
a republican form of government, he is ordered to say; he is also to plant the 
story that the Spanish people believe that Prim, their prime minister, is holding 
on to his office only to transfer his money to England. 

Number eleven consists of a very pessimistic report by the Prussian ambassa- 
dor about the situation in Munich at the outbreak of the war. Two-thirds of the 
population is anti-Prussian. The cabinet is without support and will perhaps go 
as far as armed neutrality. To counteract this trend the ambassador suggests 
that it might be a good idea to prove to the Bavarians that Prussia intends to 
protect them. If this happened people would not say, as they do, ‘We are lost 
anyway, why spend money and men on top of it!’ Prussian troops should, there- 
fore, be directed to the Palatinate to bolster morale. It is rumoured that Bavarian 
troops will go to Slesvig. Bismarck replied to this on the margin: 


Unsere ‘Truppen sind schon nach der Pfalz dirigirt, nach Schleswig kommt Pommersche 
Landwehr, die Bayern stehn gegen Frankreich wie es laengst verabredet. Zu Conjekturen 
haben wir keine Zeit, die Ereignisse sind im Gange und Journal Artikel ohne Interesse fuer 
uns. À 


Next is an exchange of telegrams between the foreign ministry in Berlin and 
the embassy in London about an alleged offer of a British firm to sell seven iron- 
clads to Prussia. In the end the information about the offer proved to be false. 

Document number thirteen consists of a report of Bismarck to the king of 
Prussia about the presence of the duke of Glueckstadt at the headquarters of the 
grand duke of Mecklenburg, situated near the Danish border. The latter has 
expressed concern about possible security violations of the former through his 
correspondence with his Danish relatives.. He has asked if it would be possible 
to transfer the duke of Glueckstadt to the headquarters of the crown prince in 
northern France.‘ 

This is followed by a report from the North German envoy at Munich. The 
king of Wuerttemberg, so it is said, has written a personal letter to the king of 
Bavaria in support of the latter’s uncompromising stand on the proposed consti- 
tution for the empire. It is also being rumoured that the king of Wuerttemberg 
has decided against sending a letter of invitation to Ludwig, king of Bavaria and, 
as a result, Ludwig obstinately maintains that he has not received an invitation 
and therefore need not go to Versailles,’ | 


1 Bismarck to Brandenburg, Berlin, 17 July 1870. 

2 Werthern to Bismarck, Munich, 16 July 1870. 

3 Bismarck to Bernstorff, Berlin, 18 July 1870; Bernstorff to Foreign Ministry, London, 18 July 
1870, 

4 Bismarck to Wilhelm I, Berlin, 24 July 1870. 

5 Werthern to Bismarck, Munich, 19 November 1870. 
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Item number fifteen is a letter from the grand duke of Baden to Bismarck in 
which he tells of the adverse influence which Prince Otto, the brother of the 
king of Bavaria, has on all plans regarding the unification of Germany. The 
prince is working particularly against the attempt to restore the imperial crown 
and tries to influence his royal brother not to offer it to the king of Prussia. This 
activity of Prince Otto goes hand in hand with the endeavours of those parties 
which oppose to the utmost the leadership of Prussia in German affairs. As a 
result, there are rumours in Munich.to the effect that the king of Prussia and the 
chancellor are also against the imperial restoration. 

The last item on the list deals with a report, according to which Bismarck 
is ready to grant to Baden the same concessions as he did to Wuerttemberg 
regarding the imperial constitution.* 

Grorcs O. Kent. 


1 Grand duke of Baden to Bismarck, Versailles, 2g November 1870. 
3 Not found. 
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In view of the large number of historians from the United States and Canada 
who will be attending the Tenth International Congress of Historical Sciences 
in Rome this summer, the committee responsible for organizing the Anglo- 
American Conference of Historians has decided to arrange the next plenary 
meeting of the conference in the summer of 1957 instead of 1956. A gap of 
two years between these two series of quinquennial congresses will thus be 
achieved in future. The usual small-scale annual Anglo-American Conference 
of Historians will be meeting at the Institute of Historical Research on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, 7, 8 and 9 July, 1955. Full particulars and registration 
forms; which have to be returned by 30 June, may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Institute, Senate House, London, W.C.1. 


* * + s 


Owing to the increasing pressure on space in the Buzzerin the information 
regarding Historical Manuscripts given under the heading ‘Accessions’ had to 
be drastically reduced in 1951 (ante, xxiv. 100), and since then it has been still 
further reduced. Arrangements have now been made with the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission for future publication of a comprehensive annual list of 
accessions to the national and local repositories in the Bulletin of the National 
Register of Archives. This will, in fact, form a separate issue of that Bulletin to 
be published each summer, leaving the general account of the Register’s pro- 
gress for the issue published in the winter. It is hoped by this means to resume 
the publication of this list of accessions on a more comprehensive basis. For 
purposes of publication the full details in the reports received from these 
repositories may in some instances have to be considerably curtailed but the full 
reports will remain available for reference at the Register’s headquarters in the 
Public Record Office. It is proposed to distribute the Register’s Bulletin to all 
the repositories concerned, as well as to the larger number of individuals and 
institutions overseas who normally receive it. The Institute will continue to note 
in its Buzzerin British Museum manuscript accessions, the names of those 
repositories whose reports of accessions are available for consultation in the 
library of the Institute (below, pp. 107-8), and ‘Migrations’ of historical manu- 
scripts through the sale room. 


+ * s * 


A useful new bibliography, the Indice Histórico Español, first appeared in 
Spain in 1952 under the aegis of Dr. J. Vicens Vives, Professor of Modern 
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History in the University of Barcelona. This publication is an outcome of the 
meetings of a post-graduate seminar in history which Dr. Vicens directs. 
Specialists in legal history, economics, music, architecture and art also attend. 
The questions debated include not only Spanish historiography, but also the 
work of foreign historians, particular interest being taken in methodology. The 
Indice Histérico Español is a quarterly bibliography which will be of use to those 
scholars not directly concerned with Spanish history as well as to Hispanists. 
It aims at listing the authors, titles, dates and places of publication of all works 
on Spanish history which are being published in Western Europe and North 
and South America, whether books or articles, and there is a section for the 
history of Latin America. Works of outstanding importance are included which 
do not deal directly with Spain. The group has also recently published a critical 
survey of Spanish historical studies during the period 1952-4. This very 
active seminar organizes historical congresses, and one will take place this year 
in late September at Palma, Majorca. 


& 
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JULIAN CORBETT 


The Reform of the Naval Recruiting System, 
1852—62 


By Roy TAYLOR 
I 


Although the main features of the reform 
of the naval recruiting system in the nine- 
teenth century are already familiar to students 
of naval history, no detailed review of the 
subject has been published so far. All the 
documents used in this essay are in the Ad- 
miralty Library, the principal ones being the 
evidence given before a committee of naval 
officers appointed in 1852 to consider naval 
manning—I call them the ‘manning’ com- 
mittee—and their report in 1853, and the 
evidence and report of a Royal Commission 
in 1858-9. The two high peaks of reform 
prompted by these reports tower above the 
small improvements devised by the admiralty 
itself: by comparison the latter were slight 
except in matters of discipline, whose severity 
had often been given as a reason for dislike of 
the service. 

Many factors contributed to the reform of 
the old system, under which seamen were 
engaged as required for newly-commissioned 
ships, the delays and uncertainty of voluntary 
enlistment being met in emergency by the 
press-gang. While speed in manning acquired 
new urgency in this age of steam, which 
made the ship of war less dependent on wind, 
tide and weather, the impolicy of discharging 
trained men after about three to three and a 
half years service—the usual length of a ship’s 
commission—was being brought home to 
authority by the more specialized training 
necessitated by advances in the science of 
naval gunnery. Not only was the navy 
already beginning to look more to its own 
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trained boys for its seamen, but faith in the 
traditional nursery, the mercantile marine, 
was being shaken by both social and economic 
revolutions, New concepts of human rights 
were ostracizing impressment, and the old 
‘navigation system’, revered as the steadfast 
guardian of the merchant navy, finally col- 
lapsed in 1849. Besides, the new develop- 
ments in propulsion and armament were 
uniting to make gunnery-trained seamen in- 
dispensable for naval expansion in war. The 
more outworn British methods became, the 
more vigorous seemed the system of maritime 
conscription employed by the French, whose 
truculent policy in the 1840’s, backed by a 
growing steam navy, caused apprehension in 
Britain. It was thus a complex of political, 
scientific, economic, and social changes that 
led to the reform of naval manning. As it 
took place during the transitional period when 
both steam and sail were used, skilled seamen 
were as essential as they had always been: 
stokers, easily recruited and soon trained, 
were merely additions to ships’ ordinary 
complements. 


II 


A new epoch opens with the first series of 
reforms. From 1853 dates the beginning of 
the navy’s gradual organization as a standing 
force of seamen independent in length of 
service from the ships they manned. New 
terms of ten years ‘continuous and general 
service’ were offered, whose higher pay and 
other advantages were expected to attract 
both serving seamen and recruits. As, how- 
ever, the new navy was to be based upon its 
trained boys, boys were accepted only on the 
new conditions; Within the service pro- 
ficiency, especially in gunnery, was to count 
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for more than it had done before; to provide 
more rungs in the ladder of promotion from 
ordinary seaman to warrant officer the ratings 
of leading seaman and chief petty officer 
were introduced; and the higher ratings 
generally were improved. In the field of dis- 
cipline, which this century of reform was 
affecting before the fifties, minor punish- 
ments became both more consistent and more 
humane. Since this better service could be 
joined on either old or new terms, there now 
began a transitional phase in peace manning. 

In the 1853 measures for war manning the 
significant feature was the supersession of the 
traditional source of seamen, the merchant 
navy. Since the middle forties authority had 
been fostering tiny reserves of ex-naval men 
in coastguard and dockyard, but it was only 
the imposition in 1853 of a legal obligation 
to serve in war that made them dependable 
reservists. Approval was given to the com- 
mittee’s proposal to constitute yet another 
ex-naval reserve—from seamen specially pen- 
sioned after ten or fifteen years’ service—but 
its execution was to be delayed until ‘con- 
tinuous service’ had found its feet. For de- 
fence in home waters a scheme of 1846 to 
form a reserve from fishermen bore fruit in 
‘The Royal Naval Coast Volunteers’. To 
provide against the failure of voluntary 
methods the statutory recognition of the 
Crown’s ancient right in common law to the 
compulsory service of its subjects, which had 
been secured in 1835, was not only retained 
but its provisions were improved. 


III 


Hard upon the heels of the 1853 reforms 
came the-Russian War to demonstrate the 
inadequacy of the old methods of manning 
once impressment had been dropped; few 
merchant seamen joined the navy, and, except 
for about 3,000 reservists, the war increase 
consisted of a poor class of seafarer and un- 
trained landsmen. After the war the ad- 
miralty reorganized and began to expand the 
coastguard; started to train the naval coast 
volunteers, whose development had been 


cramped by the war; set up the reserve of 
short-service pensioners; and all but main- 
tained the larger force of marines established 
during the war. Despite these efforts, how- 
ever, reserves in 1858 were still dangerously 
short of seamen. The peacetime navy, too, 
was alsoshort. No sooner was the reduction of 
the swollen war navy completed than political 
events dictated a new expansion. With no 
surplus of seamen the navy was as much at 
the mercy of the casual volunteer as it had 
ever been, and newly-commissioned ships lay 
idle for lack of seamen. In 1858 a Royal 
Commission was appointed to consider afresh 
the question of naval manning. 


IV 


The commission’s report approved the 
changes made on the ‘manning’ committee’s 
recommendations and touched off further re- 
forms. Five years’ experience of continuous 
service showed it to promise the best future 
for a permanent navy, and the old system of 
‘hire and discharge’ gradually fell into disuse. 
Two important, and hitherto ignored, pro- 
posals of the ‘manning’ committee were at 
last acted upon: school-training courses were 
slowly increased to cover all, or almost all, 
the boy entrants to the navy, whose unique 
value to the service was now accepted by 
everyone; and government began to retain 
numbers of ‘regular’ seamen in the home 
ports, both to take up slight demands for 
additional seamen and to help in war man- 
ning. To draw recruits into specialized 
gunnery training, the necessity of which was 
being made paramount by revolutionary 
developments in the science, further in- 
ducements were offered. At the same time 
conditions of naval service and promotion 
were made more attractive to the ordinary 
mercantile recruit. In some aspects of the 
seaman’s welfare, earlier admiralty initiative is 
discernible. In naval discipline, too, further 
reforms were undertaken. Corporal punish- 
ment, about which public opinion was hyper 
sensitive, was restricted, and gradually dis- 
pensed with altogether. The Naval Discipline 
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` Act of 1860 revised the Articles of War, 
which had remained substantially unaltered 
for more than a century. The old naval code, 
like the criminal law, was responding to the 
ethos of a more humanitarian age. That the 
navy of the 1860’s offered a more assured 
career in a permanent force of the Crown, 
with better opportunities for promotion, 
better pay, better conditions of service, and 
a less brutal discipline is the measure of a 
decade of reform. 

The changes in reserve structure which 
resulted from the commission’s recommenda- 
tions, though few, were of great and lasting 
significance. ‘To them as to the ‘manning’ 
committee the voluntary principle was little 
short of sacrosanct. If the merchant seaman 
was sometimes needed by the navy in peace, 
he was quite indispensable in war. It was 
clear by 1858 not only that the merchant navy 


was weathering the storms of free trade, but ` 


that despite the repeal of the ‘manning clauses’ 
(which restricted the proportion of foreign 
seamen in British ships) the service contained 
enough fine, young, British seamen to supply 
the deficiency in the nation’s reserves, and the 
‘Royal Naval Reserve’ was established in 
1860. After an unpropitious start, due 
mainly to the merchant sailor’s deep-rooted 
suspicion of all things naval, it began to draw 
recruits, until, in the middle sixties, the best 
A.B.s of the merchant navy were undergoing 
a month’s annual training in gunnery at 
coastguard stations. The commission’s scheme 
to train boys for both merchant service and 


naval reserve went unrealized, as did also their 
insistent plea for the creation of a govern- 
ment-backed welfare fund for all seamen, 
mercantile and naval alike. 

Apart from the R.N.R., proposals rested 
on increases in most of the existing reserves. 
It was specially important to have a strong 
cadre of experienced ex-naval men. Despite 
admirable plans, however, the coastguard re- 
mained small, and both short-service pen- 
sioners and dockyard riggers a handful. From 
the coast volunteers the commission expected 
little, and little came; they fell away in the 
sixties to become a negligible factor in war 
manning. Some increase in marine strength 
was made, but nothing seems to have come 
of a proposed reserve of short-service marine 
pensioners. Again, as in 1853, the Crown’s 
ultimate right to compel was retained, though 
no press-gang would ever again enforce it. 

An age which identified liberty with free- 
dom from restraint had set itself to build 
voluntary reserves in place of the old system 
of impressment. Though it was only half 
successful, there were now in existence 
reasonable numbers of gunnery-trained sea- 
men to take the first strain of a war expansion. 
If not out of trouble in the middle sixties, 
Britain was at least not inviting it as blatantly 
as she had been ten and twenty years before: 
if still unprepared to sustain a long maritime 
war solely by means of her navy and its 
reservists, she could no longer be caught 
unready for those ‘steam’ battles which were 
expected so swiftly on its declaration. 
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227. The Career of Arthur Hamilton Gordon, 
Ist Lord Stanmore, to 1875. 


By James K. Cuapman, Px.D. 


‘This thesis is primarily a biography and a 
study in colonial administration rather than 
one in colonial policy. ‘The history of British 
colonial policy has received a good deal of 
attention but as yet there has been no sub- 
stantial analysis of the part played by the 
governors of British colonies in the evolving 
machinery and character of colonial adminis- 
tration. Indeed the foundation of such an, 
analysis has not been laid. ‘This requires de- 
tailed accounts of the administration of a 
representative and fairly numerous group of 
governors. Such accounts are not novelties 
but they are far from numerous. This study 
seeks to add to the foundation upon which an 
assessment of the role of the governor in the 
development of the empire can be formed. 
For this purpose the career of Arthur Hamil- 
ton Gordon is especially suitable and im- 
portant. In the course of thirty years in the 
colonial service Gordon governed six widely 
separate and disparate colonies at a period 
when great changes were taking place within 
the empire and in colonial policies both with 
respect to self-governing colonies and those 
under the Crown. Unfortunately, considera- 
tions of time and space dictated that the 
present work be restricted to an appraisal of 
Gordon’s first three administrations, viz., 
New Brunswick (1861-6), Trinidad (1866— 
1870), Mauritius (1870-4). 

Gordon was thirty-two when he became 
governor of New Brunswick in 1861 and was 
already in possession of considerable know- 
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ledge and experience of public affairs. He was 
the youngest son of Lord Aberdeen and had 
been private secretary to his father during the 
latter’s premiership. He had been a ‘Peelite’ 
member of parliament for three years and 
had been private secretary to Gladstone 
during the Ionian Islands Mission. Since 
boyhood he had been imbued with a desire to 
serve his country and with a desire for fame. 
In the colonial service he saw the opportu- 
nity to gratify both. He was sensitive and 
humanitarian in spirit, reserved in manner, 
strong of will, honest, able, and energetic. He 
inclined to the view that good government 
was to be preferred to self government in the 
colonies and as he looked upon democracy as 
the source of much corruption and intel- 
lectual degeneracy he threw his weight on the 
side of the benevolently despotic government 
of the Colonial Office. Such a man could not 
be popular with the bourgeois-democrats 
who, for almost a generation prior to the 
1860's, had ruled colonial societies whether 
self-governing colonies or Crown colonies. 
As a result, in two of the three colonies here 
under discussion, viz., New Brunswick, and 
Mauritius, Gordon has had a ‘bad press’. In 
the other—Trinidad—where his policies 
prevailed for upwards of half a century, his 
work has received more accurate assessment. 

Because events in New Brunswick during 
Gordon’s tenure of office there have been dis- 
cussed by many others the section of the 
thesis devoted to New Brunswick is primarily 
concerned with a correct interpretation of 
his role in the confederation negotiations. It 
finds that the governor was not ‘anti-union’ 
but, rather, against the Quebec Resolutions; 
that he did not promote maritime union in 
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order to forestall the larger union but as an 
alternative solution to the problem of bad 
government when it appeared that confedera- 
tion was no longer possible after the failure of 
the negotiations for an intercolonial railway; 
that rather than having worked for the 
defeat of the union party in the election of 
1865 he had looked forward with confidence 
as well as pleasure {since it would mean his 
release from a post which had become intoler- 
able to him) to its victory. “These findings are 
not unimportant since their opposites are still 
being confidently asserted by Canadian his- 
torians either writing under the impulse of a 
nineteenth-century nationalism or content to 
follow the errors of their predecessors. 

In Trinidad Gordon was an outstanding 
success. His impact was revolutionary. He 
solved the important and thorny land settle- 
ment and squatting probléms. He was the 
instrument through which religious equality 
was re-established and the educational system 
reformed, He created a system of internal 
communications, reorganized the civil service 
and public institutions, and gave Trinidad 
probably the best laws for the protection of 
immigrant labour that existed in the empire. 
He reimposed the authority of the Crown 
which for many years had been little exer- 
cised, and he re-established the prestige of the 
governor which had been in eclipse for a 
dozen. years. 

During his administration of Mauritius, 
Gordon, despite many obstacles, inaugurated 
a new era in the lives of the Indian immi- 
grants.. He repeated his Trinidad success in 
the field of education, initiated measures for 
the protection of the natural resources and 
the health of the community, and, by giving 
the dependency of Seychelles a constitution, 
started it on the path of colonial status. He 
failed in his attempts to establish religious 
equality in Mauritius, and to effect a large 
reduction in the cost of government. 

The three colonies which Sir Arthur 
Gordon administered before 1875 offered 
their governor widely differing degrees of 
power and responsibility and their social and 


economic conditions challenged his ingenuity, 
judgement, and courage. The manner in 
which Gordon reacted to these challenges 
and opportunities afford, in the writer’s 
opinion, evidence for a tentative conclusion 
that in the government and progress of 
colonies, especially of Crown colonies, the 
governor was at least as important as the 
policies formulated in the Colonial Office or 
the economic circumstances and character of 
their populations. 


Documentary and MS. sources. 
I. Documents of the Public Record Office. 
A. Colonial Office Papers: 
1. Mauritius. 
(a) Original Correspondence, Sec- 
retary of State. C.O. 167, 
vols. 532-62. 
(b) Blue Books of Statistics, etc. 
C.O. 172, vols. 97, 99, IOI 
(Report on Civil Establish- 
ments by Sir P. Julyan), 106, 
107. 
2. New Brunswick. 
Original Correspondence, Secre- 
tary of State. C.O. 188, vols. 
127, 137. 
3. Trinidad. 
(a) Original Correspondence, Sec- 
retary of State. C.O. 295, vols. 
234-54- 
` (b) Sessional Papers, Legislative 
Council. C.O. 298, vols. 34 
(1860-8), 35 (1868-80). 
(c) Blue Books of Statistics. C.O. 
300, vols. 76-81. 


B. Cardwell Papers: Colonial Office Cor- 
respondence and Memoranda. 


(a) Correspondence . with Hon. 
A. H. Gordon, 1864-6. P.R.O. 


30/48/6/39. 
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(b) Correspondence with Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Carnarvon and 
others. P.R.O. 30/48/6/40. _ 


C. Carnarvon Papers: Parliamentary and 
Colonial Office Papers, July 1866 to 
March 1867. P.R.O. 30/6/70. 


II. MSS. of the Public Archives of Canada. 
Colonial Office Papers: New Brunswick. 
(a) Original Correspondence, Secretary 
of State. C.O. 188, vols. 131, 132, 

192. 
(b) Entry Books. C.O. 189, vols. 8, 9. 


III. MSS. of the British Museum: 

A. Aberdeen Papers: Correspondence of 
Lord Aberdeen with his youngest 
son, Arthur, . . .1842-1859, vol. 
clxxviii. (Add. MSS. 43226.) 


B. Gladstone Papers: 

1. Correspondence with 1st Earl of 
Kimberley, 1859-72, vol. cxxxix. 
(Add. MSS. 44224.) 

2. Correspondence with the Hon. Sir 
Arthur H(amilton) Gordon, 1851— 
1861, 1862-76, vols. ccxxxiv, 
ccxxxv. (Add. MSS.44319,44320.) 


C. Layard Papers: Correspondence, Mar., 
Apr. 1865, vol. clxxxiv. (Add. MSS. 
39114.) 

D. Stanmore Papers: Collection of private 
papers of Sir Arthur Hamilton Gordon, 
ist Lord Stanmore, 77 vols. (These 
papers have not as yet, May 1954, 
received Add. MSS. numbers.) 


IV. MSS. of the University of New Bruns- 
wick, Bonar Law-Bennett Library. 
Stanmore Papers: Collection of private 
papers of the Hon. (Sir) Arthur 
Hamilton Gordon (1st Lord Stan- 
more), relating to his administration 

of New Brunswick. (These do not 
include his private correspondence, 
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during the years 1861~—6, with Sir 
Roundell Palmer, Earl of Selborne, 
which is in the British Museum.) 


Printed sources. 


A. Collections of correspondence, jour- 
nals, etc.: contemporary historical 
works and memoirs: 

Bodu, José M., Trinidadiana: Being a 
Chronological Review of Events 
which have occurred in the island from 
the Conquest to the Present Day, with 
brief notices of the Careers of some 
Eminent colonists compiled from 
various sources (Port-of-Spain,1890). 

De Verteuil, L. A. A., Trinidad: Its 
Geography, Natural Resources, Ad- 
ministration, Present Condition, and 
Prospects, 2nd ed. (London, 1884). 

Eversley, T. Fitz-Evan, The Trinidad 
Reviewer for the Year 1899(London, 
1899). 

Marindin, George Eden, ed., Letters 
of Frederic, Lord Blachford, Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
1860-1871 (London, 1896). 

Selborne, Roundell Palmer, earl of, 
Memorials: Pt. I, Family and 
Personal, 1766-1865, 2 vols. (Lon- 
don, 1896). 

Pt. II, Personal and Political, 
1865-1895, 2 vols. (London, 1898). 


Stanmore, Arthur Hamilton Gordon, 
Baron, Mauritius, Records of Private 
and of Public Life, 2 vols., privately 
printed (Edinburgh, 1894). 

Wilberforce, Reginald D., Life of the 
Right Reverend Samuel Wilber- 
force (London, 1882), vol. ii. 


B. Newspapers: 

1. Canada: Mitchell, Hon. Peter, 
“The Secret History of Cana- 
dian Politics’, Evening News 
(Toronto) 15 Feb., 1894. 
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2. Mauritius: 

(a) Le Cernéen (Port Louis), 
1872, 1874. 

(b) Commercial Gazette (Port 
Louis), 1867, 1871, 1872. 

(c) Commercial Overland Gazette 
(Port Louis), 13 Nov. 1873. 

(d) Le Progrés Colonial (Port 
Louis), 1872. 
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(e) La Sentinelle de Maurice 
(Port Louis), 1872. 
3. New Brunswick: Morning Freeman 
(Saint John), 1867. 
4. Trinidad: 
(a) Port-of-Spain Gazette, 1868. 
(b) San Fernando Gazette, 1867. 
(c) Trinidad Chronicle (Port-of- 
Spain), 1867, 1868, 1870. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


[Volume and page references are to the 1908-09 re-issue. 


Attention is called to a publisher’s note to 


this re-issue, stating that ‘ errors have as far as possible been corrected and some of the bibliographies 


have been revised ’.] 


Courtenay, John (1738-1816), iv. 1263a-b 
and ante, xxvii. 106. For the ‘Rey. —. Major’ 
read ‘William Major, ex-scholar and M.A., 
T.C.D., prebendary of Ballymore (formerly 
‘Tanderagee), 1704-5 to 1725 (J. B. Leslie, 
Armagh clergy and parishes (Dundalk, 1911), 
p. 66)’. For the ‘Rev. —. Skelton’, read ‘John 
Skelton, ex-scholar and B.A., T.C.D., head- 
master of Dundalk : school and 
curate of Dundalk parish (died 31 Jan. 1767, 
brother of the Rev. Philip Skelton, g.w.)... 
(J. B. Leslie, op. cit., p. 283 and Supplement 
(Dundalk, 1948), p. 105). 


Godiva or Godgifu (f. 1040-80), viii. 
374, L 14 from foot. For ‘It seems probable 
that she died a few years before the Domes- 
day survey (108 5-6)’, read ‘She died 10 Sept. 
1067’ (Bodl. MS. Douce 139, fo. 14). 


Neale, Thomas (d. 1699?), xiv. For ‘d. 
1699?” read ‘d. 1699’. He died 17 December 
1699 (Hist. MSS. Comm., Buccleuch MSS., 
il, 631). 

Neville, Richard Aldworth Griffin (17 50— 
1825), xiv. 2964, IL 4-5. For ‘born on 
3 July 1750 in Duke Street, Westminster’, 
read ‘born in Duke Street, Westminster, and 
was baptized at Windsor on 29 June 1750” 
(New Windsor Parish Register). 

Ibid., p. 2974, 1. 21 from foot. For ‘He 
married in June 1780’, read ‘He married 
9 June 1780’ (Neville to James Grenville, 
13 June 1780, Braybrooke MSS., Berks 
Record Office). 


Russell, Richard (1714-711), ante, 
xxvii. 107. The name should read Russel, 
Richard (1714-712). 
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HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


A. ACCESSIONS 


BRITISH MUSEUM 

Historical MSS.* acquired in 1954 include: 

Papers of John Bellingham, the murderer of Spencer Perceval, relating mainly to the 
grievances which led to the murder, 1807-1812 (Add. MSS. 48216). 

Papers of Gen. Sir George Cockburn, G.C.H., 18th-r9th cent. 28 vols. (Add. MSS. 
48312-48339). 

The Lyte pedigree: illustrated pedigree tracing the descent of James I from Brutus, 
compiled by Thomas Lyte, circ. 1605-10. Vellum roll (Add. MS. 48343). 

Theological and other tracts, including the first Statutes and Synodal Constitutions of 
Fulk Bassett, bp. of London (1244-1259), 13th cent. (Add. MS. 48344). 

Fragment of the autobiography of Dr. Charles Burney, with other material relating to 
him, 1742-1750 (Add. MS. 48345). 

‘Pictor in Carmine’: a collection of types and antitypes for use by artists, perhaps by Adam 
of Dore, 13th cent. (Add. MS. 48353). 

Letters to George Vansittart, M.P., from Warren Hastings and others. 18th cent. (Add. 
MS. 48370). 

Terrier, 1399-1400, and rental, 1582-3, of Blythburgh priory (Add. MSS. 48381, 
48382). 

Sir H. Cavendish, journal of Commons’ debates, 9-31 Jan. 1770, part of the series 
Egerton MSS. 215-263 (Egerton MS. 3711). 

Chartulary of the Augustinian priory of Wombridge, co. Salop, 15th cent. (formerly 
Phillipps MS. 3517). (Egerton MS. 3712) ante, xxvii. 112. 

Roll of Arms, known as ‘Willement’s Roll’ containing 601 coats in colour (Egerton MS. 

13). 

x History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena, 1853, by William Forsyth; grangerized 
with letters, documents, prints, etc., and laid down in seven volumes by Canon Edward and 
Mrs. C: A. Brook-Jackson, 20th cent. (Egerton MSS. 3714-3720). 

Extracts from St. Augustine, preceded by a St. Alban’s calendar, 12th cent. (Egerton MS. 

21). 

= Boeds from the Shrewsbury-T'albot archive (cf. Add. Ch. 72121-74194) rel. to Brim- 
stage, co. Chest., etc, (Add. Ch. 75069-75320). 


Lists of historical manuscripts recently acquired by the following record offices, libraries 
and other institutions are available for students in the library of the Institute. 


PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 


For a summary of records transmitted to the Public Record Office during 1953, see 
115th Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Records. 


* Some time must neccessarily elapse before unbound papers can be finally arranged and bound, and 
the inclusion of a MS. in this list does not imply that it is now available for study. 
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SCOTTISH RECORD OFFICE 
H.M. General Register House, Edinburgh; see Scottish Historical Review, xxxiii. (1954) 


168-9. 


COPYRIGHT LIBRARIES 


National Library of Scotland. 


National Library of Wales: see Annual Report, 1953-1954 (Aberystwyth, 1954). 
COUNTY COUNCIL RECORD OFFICES 


Bucks, County Record Office. 
Cornwall, County Record Office. 
Devon, County Record Office. 
Gloucestershire, County Records Office. 


Hertfordshire, County Council Record Office. 


Lincolnshire Archives Committee: see Archivists’ Report, March 1953-March 1954. 


London, County Record Office. 
Oxfordshire, County Record Office. 
Shropshire, County Record Office. 
Somerset, County Record Office. 
Surrey, County Record Office. 


Warwickshire, County Record Office and Coventry Diocesan Record Office. 


Wiltshire, County Record Office. 
WALES 


Caernarvonshire, County Record Office. 
Glamorgan, County Record Office. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


Northamptonshire Record Office. 


Warwickshire: Birmingham Reference Library. 


B. MIGRATIONS 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by booksellers or auctioneers. 
Attention may particularly be called to the catalogue of French documents and letters from the André 
de Coppet collections, Sotheby & Co., 14. iii. 1955. ‘References to booksellers’ catalogues are by name, 
number of catalogue, page and number, to auctioneers’ catalogues by name, date of first day of sale and 


number of lot.] 
Miscellaneous Documents. 
English before 1608. 


Richard, duke of York, letter, London, 
22 Dec. [1445] to Charles VII of France 
concerning the marriage of his son Edward 
and Madeleine, daughter of Charles. (Sotheby 
& Co., 24. i. 1955, no. 497.) 

Mary, queen of Scots, letter, Carlisle, 
10 June 1568, to Lord Grey. (Sotheby & Co., 
24. 1. 1955, no. 299.) 


Cecil, William, Lord Burghley, letter, 
29 Sept. 1576, to Robert Petre. (Maggs 
Bros., no. 825, p. 10, no. 359). 

Dudley, Robert, earl of Leicester, letter, 
Westminster, 14 Mar. 1576, to the earl 
of Shrewsbury concerning the Netherlands 
(Maggs Bros., no. 825, p. 37, no. 480); 
30 Oct. 1577, to Robert Beale, while ona 
mission to the Lutheran princes (Sotheby & 
Co., II. X. 1954, no. 251). l 

Elizabeth, Queen, ‘a breviat of the 
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extraordinary chardges expendyd on sondry 
of her Majesties howses’ Dec.—Jan., 1598-9. 
(Sotheby & Co., II. x. 1954, no. 144.) 
Clifford, Lady Anne, account book, 1600— 
1602. (Sotheby.& Co., 8. xi. 1954, no. 461.) 


. English after 1608. 


. Civil war: collection of letters and docu- 
ments relating to Scotland, chiefly addressed 
to the houses of parliament by the general 
assembly of Scotland, 1643-6. (Maggs Bros., 
no. 825, p. 54, no. 546.) 

Contemporary copy of Col. Were’s journal 
of the siege of Lyme Regis, May 1644. From 
the Braye collection of Stuart papers, Browne 
MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm. Braye MSS. 10th 
Rept., pt. 6, p. 151. (H. G. Commin, Bourne- 
mouth, no. 143, p. 69, no. 900.) 

“Abstract of a book intituled entry of all 
the schedules of the first act of parliament 
granting king William an ayd of four shillings 
in the pound...’ c. 1695. From the Cowper 
Library at Panshanger. (H. W. Edwards, 
Ashmore Green, Newbury, Berks., no. 61. 
P. 1, no. 4.) 

“The Courtand Kingdom of England’: 198 
short biographies, c. 1700, sent to the Elector 
of Hanover. (T. Thorp, Guildford, no. 579, 
p- 31, no. QIO.) 

Customs House, copy of the establish- 
ment, containing names and salaries of 
commissioners and officers, including the 
Plantations, midsummer, 1711. (Sotheby 
& Co., 8. xi. 1954, no. 473.) 

Churchill, John, duke of Marlborough, 
letter, Nr. Maastricht, May 1703, to duke of 
Ormonde; The Hague, 27 Mar. 1711, to 
Queen Anne. (Sotheby & Co., 24, i. 1955, 
nos. 292, 293.) 

Herbert, Edmund, d. 1769, assistant pay- 
master, member of Gray’s Inn, personal 
papers of, c. 600 documents and 40 vols. 
(H. M. Fletcher, no. 109, p. 4, no. 2.) 

Army list: returns of His Majesty’s forces, 
Jan. 1782. (Francis Edwards, no. 745, p. 63, 
no. 1193.) 

‘Tucker, Benjamin, secretary of the ad- 
miralty, account book, Oct. 1799—Dec. 


1800, including an account of prize ships for 
which hé acted as agent. (Sotheby & Co., 
8. xi. 1954, no. 446.) 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, ie aa 
documents relating to. (Sotheby & Co., 24. 
i. 1955, nos. 342-59.) 

Log of H.M.S. Fason, 24 April 1800- 
24 April 1801. (Francis Edwards, no. 747, 
p. 13, no. 258.) | 

Duckworth, Sir John Thomas, admiral, 
correspondence (41 letters and documents), 
1800-1808. (Myers & Co., no. 381, p. 46, 
no. 320.) 

Crimean war, 12 letters, 1854-5, from a 
sergeant to his brother, ‘H.Q. before Sebasto- 
pol’. (Maggs Bros., no. 825, p. 19, no. 393.) 

Catalogue of family histories and pedigrees 
hitherto published or privately printed (1877) 
by Arthur Crisp. (David Low, no. 116.p.11, 
no. 218.) 


European. 

France: abbey of St. Catherine, Nr. Rouen, 
charters relating to, 1526-74. Phillipps MS. 
28031. (Sotheby & Co., 14. iii. 1955, no. I.) 

France: over 1,100 letters and documents, 
1589-1912, relating to the family of the 
comtes de Sibour, of Carpentras (Bouches 
du Rhône). (Myers & Co., no. 381, p. 23, 
no. 152.) 

Kings of France: letters of and documents 
relating to:—Louis XI (Sotheby & Co., 
14. ili. 1955, no. 145); Francis I (76., nos. g1— 
95); Henry II (Ib., nos. 104-8); Henry IIT 
(Ib., nos. 109-21); Henry IV (14, nos. 
122-39); Louis XII (Ib., no. 146). 

Fourquevaux, Raimond de Beccarie de 
Pavie, baron de (1509-74), papers of 
(Sotheby & Co., 14. iii. 1955, nos. 82-90); 
letters to: from Catherine de Medici (12), 
1563-71 Me nos. 13-24); from Charles IX 
(15), 1567-73 (Ib, nos. 34-47); from 
maréchal de Montmorency-Damville (61) 
1572~4 (Ib., no. 171.) 

Guise family, letters of Charles de Lor- 
raine (4), François de Lorraine (1), Henri de 
Lorraine (1), Louis, cardinal (3). (Sotheby 
& Co., 14. ili. 1955, nos. 97-103.) 
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Coligny, Gaspard de, 6 letters, 1562-72. 
(Sotheby & Co., 14. iii. 1955, nos. 58-63.) 

Seven. Years War, 41 letters and docu- 
ments relating to, in French. (Sotheby & Co., 
14. iii. 1955, no. 186.) 

Napoleon I, documents relating to, part of 
the André de Coppet collection. (Sotheby 
& Co., 14. iii. 1955, nos. 194—300.) 

Italy: letter, 19 April 1466, of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici to his father after meeting Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon and Naples; letter, 24 Nov. 
1494, of Pietro de’ Medici to Lorenzo and 
Pier Francesco de’ Medici. (Sotheby & Co., 
24. i. 1955, no. 305, p. 9, no. 306.) 

Kyffin, Maurice, narrative of Lord 
Buckhurst’s embassy to the Low Countries, 
16 March-5 July, 1587. (Sotheby & Co., 
8. xi. 1954, no. 462.) 

Netherlands: correspondence of Abraham 
Ortelius, 1528-98. (Sotheby & Co., 14. ii. 
1955-) 


British Local. 


Bucks: charter relating to land in Ashley, 
c. 1300. (Bernard Halliday, no. 269, p. 4, 
no. 54.) 

Derbyshire: charter relating to Dale abbey, 
c. 1280. (Bernard Halliday, no. 269, p. 7, 
no. 137.) 

Durham: charter, c. 1240, concerning 
land in the vill of Ludworth. (Bernard Halli- 
day, no. 269, p. 11, no. 242.) 

Essex: extracts from heraldic visitations, 
1614 and 1634, transcribed by Barak Long- 
mate (1738-93). Phillipps MS. 9772. 
(Charles Higham & Son, Ltd., Misc. 4, no. 
132.) 

Hants: St. Mary’s Winchester, lawyer’s 
notes on case of a disputed lease said to have 
been made, 20 Oct. 1527, between the 
monastery and Edward Shelley of Findon, 
Sussex. (Bernard Halliday, no. 269, p. 15, 
no. 334.) 

Herts: grant of manor of Oxhey by 
Edward, earl of Rutland, to John Mulso, 
Thomas Povere and John Hervy, 1401. 
(Bernard Halliday, no. 269, p. 17, no. 365.) 


Hunts: c. 60 documents, late 17th and 
early 18th cent., relating to militia, etc. 
(Hodgson & Co., 25. xi. 1954,p. 14, n0. 187.) 

Kent: t of the manor of Downe to 
John Lecheford and Roberta, his wife, 14.08. 
(Bernard Halliday, no. 269, p. 18, no. 403.) 

Lincs: charter relating to Irnham, 1268. 
(Myers & Co., no. 381, p. 21, no. 131.) 

Northants: Pottersbury, assessments 1583, 
1653 and other documents relating to. (F. 
Norman, no. 32, p. 13, no. 308.) 

Notts: grant, 1545, of T'hurgarton Park 
to William Cowper of Haggerston, Middlx. 
(Myers & Co., no. 381, p. 29, no. 190.) 

Oxon: Henry Fitzalan, earl of Arundel, 
1511-1580, lease of manor of Southstoke, 
18 Mar. 1564. (Myers & Co., no. 381,p. 11, 
no. 62.) 

Shropshire: heraldic visitation by Robert 
Treswell and Augustine Vincent, deputies 
to William Camden, 1623. (Bernard Halli- 
day, no. 269, p. 41, no. 970.) 

Suffolk: deed, 3 Feb. 1426, relating to 
lands in, also in co. Hunts, granted to Wm. 
Cressener and Margaret, his wife, daughter 
of Ralph, earl of Westmorland. (Myers & 
Co., no. 381, p. 59, no. 409.) 

Surrey: Southwark, grant of rent from 
lands of the bishop of Winchester upon ‘les 
Stewes’ in S. Margaret’s parish, 1389. (Ber- 
nard Halliday, no. 269, p. 45, no. 1082.) 

Sussex: grant of rents in St. Thomas’ 
parish, Winchelsea, 1326, with borough seal. 
(Bernard Halliday, Leicester, no. 269, p. 47, 
no. 1110.) 

Warws: letter, 22 Aug. [no year] from 
Margaret Beaufort to mayor of Coventry 
concerning a complaint against the Trinity 
Guild. (Sotheby & Co., 24. i. 1955, no. 283.) 

Yorks: grant of a croft at Torpham, 12th 
cent.: grant of land at Boulby, c. 1250, of a 
house at Boulby, 1299. (Bernard Halliday, 
no. 269, pp. 51, 2, nos. 1242-4.) 

Yorks: pedigree of Wood family of 
Woodhouse, ¢. 1560, by William Harvey, 
Clarenceux King of Arms. (Bernard Halliday, 
no. 269, p. 54, no. 1301.) 

Yorks: plan of estate in Bishop Thornton, 
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c. 1780. (Bernard Halliday, no. 269, p. 54, 
no. 1297.) 

Yorks: MS. collections for the history of 
the county of, by Thomas Dunham Whitaker. 
(Sotheby & Co., 8. xi. 1954, no. 463.) 


American and Overseas. 


Cushing, Thomas, letter, Boston, 4 Sept. 
1764, to Jasper Mauduit, agent for Massa- 
chusetts Bay province. (Maggs Bos., no. 825, 
p. 20, no. 396.) 

Madison, James, letter, Washington, 
22 May 1807, to George Joy concerning 
infringement of U.S. neutrality at sea. 
(Sotheby & Co., 8. xi. 1954, no. 46). 

South America: 3 MSS. addressed to the 
king by Captain Richard Long, 1700, re- 
lating to Spanish gold mines in Darien. 
(Sotheby & Co., 8. xi. 1954, nos. 464-6.) 

Bolivar, Simón, letter, Bogota, 19 Dec. 
1827, to Geo. IV asking for an amnesty for 


British subjects who had foughtinS. America. 
(Sotheby & Co., 20. xii. 1954, no. 196.) 

Log-book of H.M.S. Wellesley and Pique 

1848-59, in American and Far Eastern 
waters. (Sotheby & Co., 20. xii. 1954, no. 
179.) 
Ti Coast: 49 letters, 1886-88, to the 
telegraph engineer, P.W.D., from workmen 
and natives. (I. K. Fletcher, no. 165, p. 4, 
no. 20.) 

East India Company, log book of Berwick- 
shire to Bengal and China, 1828-9. (Lowe 
Bros., Birmingham, cat. no. 1187, no. 533.) 

India: journal of Sir James Buller East, 
1813, of a voyage to India. (Edward C. 
Lowe, Birmingham, no. 155, p.20, no. 302.) 

India: 21 letters from Gunter, Greenaway 
& Co. to Joseph Previté relating to business 
transactions between India and England, 
1840-43. (I. K. Fletcher, no. 165, p. 17, 
no. 185.) 
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SIR JOHN ELIOT AT THE OXFORD 
PARLIAMENT, 1625 


Tue parliament which met at Westminster on 18 June 1625, and was trans- 
ferred to Oxford because of the danger from the plague at the beginning of 
August, was of critical importance to the Stuart monarchy. Its breakdown 
revealed the precarious nature of the alliance which had been forged between 
the leaders of the Commons and Buckingham and Charles, then prince of 
Wales, in the parliament of 1624. The crisis first brought into parliamentary 
prominence one of the future leaders of the Commons in the conflicts of the early 
years of the reign of Charles I: Sir John Eliot. The parliament saw also a per- 
sonal crisis in the career of Eliot, since for the first time his loyalty to his patron, 
the duke of Buckingham, came seriously into conflict with his private political 
opinions. It is the purpose of this article to re-examine the evidence available 
for the reconstruction of Eliot’s attitude during the first fortnight of August 
1625, when the Commons’ first attack on Buckingham was being built up, and 
to reconsider the whole problem of the importance of the Oxford session in 
Eliot’s drift into open opposition. 

The roots of the failure of Charles’s first parliament undoubtedly lay in the 
last parliament of James. The skilful tactics then pursued by Buckingham and 
Charles! had brought the Commons and the king into agreement in favour of 
a war as the best method of recovering the lost territories of James’s son-in-law, 
the Elector Palatine. But it was an agreement bought at a heavy price. The 
king accepted control by parliamentary commissioners of the expenditure of 

1 In the view of the writer, there is considerable evidence of a close tactical /iaison between the duke, 
the prince, and leaders of the Commons like Sir Robert Phelips, Sir Edwin Sandys and Sir Dudley 
Digges, which successfully controlled the Commons, and which led them to accept a general liability 
to support a war against Spain, before they were aware of its nature or its cost. ‘This question is more fully 


discussed in the writer’s unpublished Ph.D. dissertation in Cambridge University Library, “The Parlia- 
mentary Career of Sir John Eliot, 1624-1629", Ch. 1. 
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money voted for the war, while at the same time the objectives for which the 
parliamentary grant was made were stated in the Subsidy Act. These objectives 
were necessarily stated in broad general terms, since the agreement on a war 
policy was secured in principle only, Buckingham and Charles and their sup- 
porters in the Commons having prevented the discussion of the detailed strategy 
of the coming war before the king and the Commons had been mutually bound. 
Such tactics had proved successful from a short-term point of view, but from a 
long-term point of view were self-destructive. For the real intentions of the king 
were fundamentally opposed to those of most of the Commons. Only a sea war 
against Spain was popular among the mass of the gentry and merchants, who 
saw in it both the satisfaction of their religious and nationalistic passions and the 
prospect of the widespread revival of privateering and of the commercial 
penetration of the Spanish empire. The full unmasking of James’s policy during 
the summer of 1624 therefore meant that Charles and Buckingham began to 
forfeit the confidence of members of the Commons, and the acceleration of naval 
preparations after the accession of Charles to the throne was insufficient to 
counter-balance the consequences of the fiasco of Count Mansfield’s continental 
expedition, which had been supported out of the subsidies of 1624 to the extent 
of over £250,000. 

Thus when Charles’s first parliament met in June 1625, he had to face the 
consequences of what was beginning to look like deliberate trickery. The 
extreme opponents of the court were therefore able to gain an immediate 
victory. The group of men who had helped to steer Buckingham’s policy 
through the Commons in 1624 were either silent or joined in opposition, and, 
under the leadership of Sir Francis Seymour, the inadequate sum of two subsi- 
dies was granted for the further prosecution of the war before any detailed 
statement of needs had been presented by the crown. In the face of this defeat 
Buckingham committed a grave blunder in demanding a supplementary grant. 
In consequence, the Commons resorted to the revival of stock grievances: 
complaints of laxity in the enforcement of the penal laws against the roman 
catholics, particularly since the negotiation of Charles’s marriage treaty with 
France, complaints against the continued levy of impositions, to which was now 
added the question of the continued levy of tonnage and poundage after the 
lapse of the statute on the death of King James. The mood of the Commons 
therefore combined with the increased danger of the plague to bring about an 
adjournment, not as many anticipated until the winter, but only until 1 August, 
when the Houses were to re-assemble at Oxford. The mood of the majority of 
the Commons on re-assembly was therefore even more bitter, and the conviction 
was expressed that the second session had been called by Buckingham with the 
sole intention of forcing a breach with the Commons and of persuading Charles 
to dispense with Parliament. Matters were made worse by the failure of the 
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courtiers in the Commons to make out a coherent case for the necessity of an 
immediate supplementary grant. Nevertheless Buckingham refused to with- 
draw his request, and the extremist leaders of the Commons, joined now by Sir 
Robert Phelips and Sir Edward Coke, both of whom had given enthusiastic 
support to the war in 1624, built up a direct attack on the duke which would 
almost certainly have led to his impeachment but for the dissolution of the 
parliament on 12 August. 

Buckingham’s inflexibility subjected the regular supporters of the court to a 
considerable strain. Some minor officials and even a few privy councillors were 
at best lukewarm in their support of the duke in the Commons, some were 
openly critical. There is evidence that efforts were made to dissuade Bucking- 
ham from making a second appeal for supply as early as 8 July.1 The meeting 
of the council at which the adjournment to Oxford was decided upon was 
evidently stormy,? and the fortnight of the Oxford session was to see the begin- 
nings of the process which drove several of this official group into permanent 
opposition from 1626 onwards. Among them Eliot stands out in importance 
because of his later pre-eminence as a critic of Court policy under Buckingham’s 
control, and it is therefore essential that the story of his alienation from the duke 
should be established as firmly as possible, both from the point of view of its 
chronology and of the forces which engendered it. 

Eliot had owed his knighthood and his appointment as vice-admiral of 
Devonshire to the patronage of Buckingham, and until August 1625 his be- 
haviour in the Commons had not been inconsistent with his position. His 
advocacy of a war against Spain had been outstanding in its vigour, and even 
his moderate request for the maintenance of parliamentary privileges, including 
secrecy of debate, was not, in the circumstances of 1624, irreconcilable with 
Buckingham’s immediate purposes. At Westminster in 1625 he had not been 
prominent in debate, but had been employed by Sir Humphrey May, the 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, to intercede with the duke to persuade 
him to abandon his request for a supplementary supply.? The implications of 


1 Sir John Eliot, Negotinm Posterorum (ed. A. B. Grosart, 2 vols. 1881), i. 110-13. Eliot stated 
that he was approached by Sir Humphrey May, the chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, and asked to 
intercede with the duke. An attempt by H. P. Cooke (Gharles I and his Earlier Parliaments, 1939) 
to discredit Eliot’s account, on the ground that the events which he describes cannot be fitted into what 
we know of the timetable of events in the house of commons, seems to be a failure. 

2 J. Hacket, Scrisia Reserata (a life of Archbishop Williams, lord keeper of the great seal), partii, p.r4. 

3 Eliot did speak on 23 June in a debate on ecclesiastical grievances. His speech is incorporated in 
his own narrative of the parliament (Negotium Posterorum, ed. Grosart, i. 70-73). The substantial 
accuracy of this version is confirmed by notes of the debate, presumably taken from an original diary 
of the parliament, among the Port Eliot MSS. (vol. iv, according to the enumeration in Hist. MSS. 
Comm. rst Report, App. pp. 41-43, fos. 20-20v.), and by the isolated fragment of the Commons’ 
Journal which covers the period 23 June to 3 July, 1625. Eliot criticized the connivance at the pre- 
sence of roman catholic priests in the country, and the laxity shown towards English recusants, and 
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this episode have never been sufficiently emphasized. That a privy councillor 
should approach Eliot thinking him, as Eliot himself tells us, ‘more powerfull 
with the Duke’, and that he should be at once admitted to Buckingham’s pre- 
sence, though the duke ‘was with his lady yett in bed’, would seem to imply a 
greater intimacy between the two men than even Gardiner suggested was the 
case at this period. The more such a picture of Eliot as a close associate of the 
duke is built up however, the more difficult it becomes to explain how he could 
come to lead the impeachment of the duke within little more than six months. 
For Eliot’s biographer, Forster, this problem scarcely existed. Convinced that 
Eliot was always a ‘patriot’, that he had always pursued an independent policy, 
he held that his personal relations with Buckingham were deteriorating from 
the spring of 1625, under the influence of the intrigues of the Cornish careerist 
James Bagg, soon to become vice-admiral of the county, and of Eliot’s growing 
recognition that Buckingham’s policies were leading to national disaster. The 
failure of Eliot’s interview with the duke on 8 July therefore represented for 
Forster the end of Eliot’s contact with him, and he argued that a logical process 
set in which led to Eliot’s joining the parliamentary attack on the duke by 10 
August in a powerful speech which foreshadowed the impeachment of the next 
session The currently accepted interpretation of Eliot’s activity in the summer 
of 1625, however, is that of S. R. Gardiner. He argued that the speech which 
Eliot incorporated in his narrative of the parliament on 10 August and which 
Forster accordingly accepted, was in fact never delivered, and that Eliot must 
therefore be presumed to have remained silent after a moderate speech on 6 
August, in which he was critical both of the administration of the navy and of 


emphasized the political consequences of religious disunity and of the policy of virtual toleration. Yet 
such criticism of the religious policy of the court must not lead us to suppose that Eliot had in any sense 
‘broken’ with the official group in the Commons. His attitude was, in fact, typical of that of all groups 
in the House except that of the principal ministers of the Crown, whose responsibility for the policy 
which came under attack compelled them, if not to deny its implications, at least to excuse it. Even 
reliable courtiers like Sir George More spoke in terms similar to those used by Eliot. More, who later 
in this parliament was among the few who supported the renewed demands for supply, moved on 22 
June ‘to take care to see all the laws put in execution against Jesuits, etc” (Commons Fournals, i. 800). 
A legal official like Henry Bulstrode could speak against the ‘stopp’ of convictions against recusants, and 
favour the establishment of ‘a good and secured ministry’ (Commons Journals, fragment, sud 23 June); 
cf. Eliot’s notes (Port Eliot MSS., iv. fo. 20.). Opposition to religious policy was therefore widespread, 
but was not in practice incompatible with a deep sense of loyalty to the Court on other issues. More- 
over, throughout 1625 the government was uneasy about the consequences of the French marriage. 
The negotiations for the marriage treaty had been prolonged by disagreement over the concessions to 
the recusants and there is little doubt that ‘the slumber upon the lawes’ of which Sir Humphrey May 
spoke was the result of French diplomatic pressure rather than of the religious convictions of either 
Charles or Buckingham. The policy was not irreversible, and in fact promises of a tightening of the 
Pa of the penal laws made at Westminster were repeated at Oxford and were to some extent 
ed. 
1 J. Forster, Sir John Eliot, a Biography, 2 vols., 1864. 2nd (revised) edition, 1872, vol. i, bks. 


iv-vi. 
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the general policy of the court, but defended Buckingham personally. Never- 
theless, although Gardiner held that Eliot’s personal loyalty to his chief pre- 
` vented him from joining publicly in the attack upon him, the undelivered speech 
of 10 August represented Eliot’s private attitude at this point, and therefore 
that by the end of the session Eliot’s position had evolved to the point from 
` which the taking up of the leadership of the ‘country party’ at the opening of the 
1626 parliament was virtually inevitable Unfortunately, the evidence on 
which any account of the parliament of 1625 is based is not altogether satis- 
factory. Forster relied mainly on Eliot’s own narrative, the Negotium Poster- 
orum, and miscellaneous papers in the Port Eliot MSS. to supplement the printed 
Commons’ Journals and the few letters available. Gardiner, with the two diaries 
which he edited,? was able to construct a much more continuous and satisfactory 
narrative, and in view of its absence from both these accounts, his argument that 
the speech which Eliot claimed to have made on 10 August was not in fact 
spoken is virtually conclusive. These continuous sources for the Oxford session 
break down, however, at certain crucial points, and since the modern search for 
parliamentary materials has so far failed to bring to light any further accounts, 
interpretation is at the mercy of a single fallible and sometimes biased reporter. 
In these circumstances, certainty on many questions is impossible, but it is just 
this which makes it worth while to enquire whether there may not be weaknesses 
in Gardiner’s version. 

The big debate on the question of further supply for a war covered two days, 
5 and 6 August. Seymour, Phelips and Sir Edward Coke developed a multiple 
case for the refusal of any further grant. It was claimed that the king’s acceptance 
of the first vote made another in the same parliament unprecedented; that the 
enemy against whom the money would be spent had never officially been de- 
clared; that a further supply was in any case unnecessary; that the voting of 
subsidies for future collection could be of no use for the equipment of a fleet 
which was generally known to be due to sail in a few weeks; that the present 
parliament was not ‘engaged’ by any alleged promises of that of 1624. Seymour 
went even further in obliquely attacking Buckingham as a councillor of the 
king who knew ‘better how to flatter and to beg of him then how to give him 
good counsell’.3 Most of the privy councillors seemed to have been sufficiently 
reconciled to Buckingham’s policies to defend them with vigour and ability, but 
by the end of the first day the gulf was wider than ever, for Sir Edward Coke was 
clearly demanding a long session to consider his proposal for an enquiry into the 

1 S. R. Gardiner, 4 History of England, 1603-1642, 10 vols., 1883, etc., v. ch. liv. Also cf. his 
introduction to Debates in the House of Commons in 1625 (Camden Society, 1873), pp. xii—xxlv. 

2 Debates in the House of Commons in 1625. ‘The main account, covering the whole parliament, is 
considered by Prof. Notestein to be the work of Pym. (Commons Debates in 16217, ed. Notestein, Relf 
and Simpson, i. 27.). 

3 Debates in the House of Commons in 1625, p. 78. 
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ordinary revenues of the Crown. Gardiner detected a complete change of tone 
when the debate was resumed the next morning. He saw in speeches by Eliot, 
his fellow-Cornishman Coryton, Strode and Sir Nathaniel Rich, an effort to 
seek a compromise, since ‘both parties had come to a tacit agreement to allow a 
body of mediators to declare the terms on which an understanding might yet 
be effected’. All the speeches of this group on 6 August, Gardiner asserted, 
‘express a willingness to grant supply in one form or another, but all accompany 
it with more or less stringent conditions.” 

Undoubtedly, there was a distinct difference in tone on the 6th, which was 
felt by members at the time. But it would seem likely that Gardiner over- 
simplified the story by regarding all five of the speeches he discussed as expres- 
sions of the same general plan. The speech of Sir Henry Mildmay, the master 
of the Jewel House, fell completely into line with the attitude of the privy 
councillors on the preceding day, at least in so far as it called for an immediate 
vote of supply, while those of Coryton, Eliot and Rich are all in agreement in 
foreseeing some delay Eliot’s speech is reported in the appendix of Gardiner’s 
edition of the Debates as follows: 


His care to render himself to the publiq, and nothing private swaying with him. The 
labour now in discusse was the proposition for money; that grounded upon a pretended necessi- 
tie, that necessitie enforcing a warr, and the warr a supplie; and it hath been objected that the 
warr ensued upon the breach of the treaties upon our advise; they give it a great sound, that 
it extendeth to Denmark, Savoy, Germany and France; hee wisheth it may deserve it, but if 
hee shall deale truly, hee is diffident and distrustfull of these things, and wee have had noe 
fruit yet but shame and dishonour over all the world. This great preparation is now in the 
way, hee praieth it may have a prosperous going forth, and a more prosperous returne. At 
our last sitting, not a few daies before our rising, the Lord Keeper from his Majestie gave 
thanks for our gift, and tendred our safetie as his owne; then noe necessitie, and nowe is the 
necessitie accrewed since? none will say so. The supplie demaunded is grounded upon a 
double argument—promise, and reason; promise, that wee are ingaged; and hee conceiveth 
that wee are ingaged; but hee doth not thinke that there is such a necessitie as is pretended. 
And that hee gathereth out of the action itselfe as it appeareth unto us, which those that 
presse the necessitie of it cannot but understand; and that is that our land soldiers were prest 
in May last, and our sea men in April, and our victualls prepared; and all this spent with 
lying to this time to noe purpose. If necessitie, why stay they here to hinder the action, consume 
victuall, and loose the season of the yeare? But I dare, in my conscience, cleare and vindicate 
that noble Lord who hath had some aspersions layed upon him; and that if there hath been 
any abuse in the fleete it is not his fault, for there is a commission for the furnishing of this 
Navy, which is noe new thing. It was graunted or intended to be graunted, in the last Lord 
Admirall’s time; and therefore the Commissioners, if anie, faultie. Wee gave two subsidies 
two yeares since, three subsidies and three fifteens the last yeare, and two at this time; yet 
God forbid wee should bee soe limited that, upon whatsoever occasion, wee should give noe 
more. Let us receive truly that which belongeth to the subjects, which hee thinketh his 


1 History of England , v. 413. 
2 Commons Debates ir 1625, pp. 137, 90-91 for Coryton and Rich. 
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Majestie will yeild us, and wee shall doe that that is fitt to reduce it to some heads, The 
proper resolution now is, whether wee shall desire to sitt now for these things, or to recede. 
And that ariseth out of his Majestie’s gratious offer either to sitt now or att winter; God forbid 
that wee should denie his Majestie supplie if there bee cause, and hee moveth that wee should 
peticion to debate these things at winter. 


There is no doubt that, as reported, this is difficult to interpret. In some 
respects, it seems to place Eliot with the extreme opposition. He revealed that 
he shared some of the most important misconceptions of the ‘country’ leaders 
concerning the king’s ‘acceptance’ of the supply already voted, or at least that 
he was not prepared to deny them in debate. He denied the necessity of a 
further grant, and ignored what he himself was later to describe as ‘the art to 
extenuat the proportion’ which Seymour had employed at Westminster. At the 
same time he associated himself with the criticisms of the naval administration. 
But more significantly, he had defended Buckingham at least as far as the 
responsibility for the faults of the navy were concerned. For Gardiner, this 
speech was Eliot’s ‘last effort as a mediator’, and was the parliamentary equiva- 
lent of advice which Eliot himself tells us was given to Buckingham by certain 
un-named ‘friends’ (probably including Eliot and Sir Nathaniel Rich) during 
the week-end following: 


The advise he had was much to indeavour an accommodation with the Parliament. The errors 
most insisted on were said to be excusable, if retracted; that the disorders of the navie might 
be imputed to the officers; that the wante of Councell might be satisfied by a free admission 
to the Board. ‘The greatest difficultie was conceav’d to rest in religion, and the fleet. For the 
first, the jelosie being deriv’d from his protection given to Mountague; for the later, that it 
had soe unnecessarie a preparation and expence; and yett in both, that ther might be a recon- 
ciliation for himself. Sending the fleet to sea, and giving others the command, was pro- 
pounded as a remedie for the one, . . . for the other, it was said, that the leaving of Mountague 
to his punishment and the withdrawing that protection would be a satisfaction for the present, 
with some publicke declaration in the pointe, and a fair parting of that meeting; that the 
danger of the time was a great cause of the dislike; that the dislike had usher’d in most of those 
questions that were raised, therefore to free them from that danger would dissolve the present 
difficulties and facilitat the waie to a future temper for agreement. 


The refusal of the duke to listen to this advice therefore meant for Gardiner that 
the strain in Eliot’s mind between personal loyalty to Buckingham and mistrust 
of his tactics speedily became intolerable, reducing him to a silence of protest 
for the rest of the session. 

While there was an effort at mediation, it is doubtful whether Gardiner 
extracted all that is significant in the episode. It is extremely significant that 
both Eliot’s speech and his account of the advice given to Buckingham con- 
tained proposals for the speedy termination of the session. In his speech Eliot 


1 Debates in 1625, pp. 137-8. 
2 Negotium Posterorum, ed. A. B. Grosart, ii. 53—55- 
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had revived a motion orginally made the day before at the very beginning of the 
debate, that the opportunity of adjournment alleged to have been contained in 
the king’s speech of 4 August be seized. This is the only part of Eliot’s speech 
to be mentioned in the official Yourna/,! just as the only point recorded in the 
account ascribed to Pym is the defence of Buckingham. Adjournment without 
supply might be argued to gain the major objectives of the ‘country’ leaders, as 
they had been formulated earlier in the session. But the tactical situation had 
been entirely transformed by the mounting of the attack on Buckingham on 
$ August. An immediate adjournment was now a means of frustrating the new 
and as yet only half-formulated intention of the opposition: the removal of the 
duke from the royal counsels. 

Viewed from this angle, Eliot’s intervention in the debate on 6 August 
looks much less like the expression of an imminent rupture with the duke than 
of a concerted plan to save him from a possible impeachment. The rumour of 
the spread of the plague to Oxford provided a tactical opportunity of getting 
rid of the parliament to save a minister of the Crown without resorting to the 
desperate expedient of later years, dissolution directly on the issue of ministerial 
responsibility itself. That this is the correct emphasis to place on Eliot’s speech 
is supported by events after the week-end. On 8 August, Sir Miles Fleetwood, 
the receiver of the Court of Wards, again reverted to Eliot’s proposal for an 
adjournment on the ground that ‘this time is not fitt for either of the two great 
propositions, supply and reformation’. 


... In the meantime he wisheth three wishes: 1. That wee may have the returne, establish- 
ment, and execucion of our peticion of religion. 2ly. That wee may have a warre declared 
against Spaine. 3ly. Concerning our satisfaction of the King to fall into a Committee, how 
wee may give the King a full overture of our hearts, of our chearfullness and readines to 
supply all his good designes when wee shall meete againe.* 


Fleetwood’s ‘three wishes’ are clearly very similar to parts of the advice which 
was given to the duke, and it seems reasonable to presume from what is known 
of Fleetwood’s future career that his intentions cannot have been to wreck the 
plans of the Court without securing any compensating advantages for it. 

It is difficult, however, to be sure about Buckingham’s attitude to this pro- 
posal. It is at least certain that on 8 August he made yet another request for 
supply, and therefore it would seem that Fleetwood was not carrying out to the 
letter any instructions he might have received, but we cannot be so sure in the 
case of Eliot himself. The exact chronology of events from the afternoon of 


1 i. 8rr. ‘Sir John Eliot. First to resolve whether fit to petition the King for a recess now. Moveth 
for a Committee for a petition to the King, to sit.’ In fact the king’s speech was probably not open to 
such an interpretation: he had merely said that that he left it to the Commons to consider which was the 
more important, their own or the kingdom’s safety. 

2 Debates in 1625, pp. 140-1. 
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5 to 8 August is not too clear from Eliot’s own narrative. He implies that it 
was after the debate of the 6th, and therefore after his own speech that the duke 
- received his advice, but as Gardiner himself said, this does not mean that he had 
not received any before. Eliot was writing several years later, and it is perfectly 
possible that he could have been mistaken in timing to the extent of a day. 
Writing probably from the basis of Pym’s diary, he ignored his own contribution 
to the debate on the 6th, both because it was inadequately reported there, and 
because what he was recorded as saying was impossible to reconcile with the 
picture he was drawing of his own position as soon after this as 10 August. 
But Eliot does state that at first Buckingham received the advice sympathetically, 
‘which gave his frinds (sic) some hope: but those that were about him gave it 
an alteration in the cabanet’.! It is just possible, therefore, that Eliot’s speech 
came in the brief interval when it co-incided with Buckingham’s intentions. If 
this were so, it would provide an explanation of any change in Eliot’s attitude in 
the next few days. It is perhaps safer to assume, however, that Eliot’s attempt 
at mediation was independent of Buckingham’s own policy. 

If the foregoing argument is correct, Eliot was, on 8 August, still engaged 
in pursuing the personal interests of the duke, but was beginning to view them 
differently from the duke, and therefore was being forced to pursue them 
independently, or even contrary to the duke’s wishes. The crucial problem 
therefore arises whether the speech which Eliot inserted in his narrative on 
10 August has any value as evidence. For, although it is virtually certain that it 
was never spoken, it could still be taken as expressive of his real state of mind 
at the end of the session. The question is complicated by the existence of the 
speech in two versions. ‘The one was printed as the work of Sir Robert Cotton, 
the antiquary, and a member of this parliament, in the 1651 edition of Costoni 
Posthuma, the other was the one incorporated in Eliot’s narrative. The so- 
called ‘Cotton’ version is identical with a copy in Lansdowne MS. 491 in the 
British Museum. Both Forster and Gardiner saw the difficulties created by the 
fact that this copy is endorsed in a different hand from the text of the speech: 
‘Sir John Eliot’s; this not spoken but intended’. Forster, regarding this en- 
dorsement as a mistake, accepted Eliot’s statement that the speech was delivered. 
Gardiner, observing that there were traces of an original heading, partly severed 
(perhaps in the course of binding) of which the existing endorsement is appar- 
ently a copy, used it to reinforce his argument that the speech was not delivered, 
and suggested that the author of the endorsement was only mistaken in that 
he added it to what was in fact a copy of the ‘Cotton’ version of the speech. 
For both he and Forster were conscious of differences between the two versions. 
The ‘Cotton’ version they regarded as the work of an ‘antiquary’, Eliot’s as that 


1 Negotium Posterorum, it. 54. 
2 Cottoni Posthuma, ed. J. H. [James Howell], London, 1651. 
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of an ‘orator’, and argued that Eliot had used Cotton’s bare and awkwardly 
phrased version, little more than a list of parliamentary precedents, as the basis 
of a finished piece of oratorical art. Neither questioned Eliot’s connection with 
the speech, though his connection with it was not, as far as we can know, 
apparent to his contemporaries. It was, after all, Sir Robert Cotton who was 
excluded from the next parliament, not Eliot. Simonds D’Ewes wrote in 
February 1626 that he had seen a paper ‘framed’ by Sir Robert Cotton, begin- 
ning ‘soe long as those attended our master now with God . . .’, though he 
added ‘you may remember I doubted him the author by reason of the style and 
gravity ofit.1 Eliot’s method of introducing it into his narrative in the ‘Eliot’ 
form is not conclusive: he did not normally mention himself by name, and 
introduced his own speeches with some impersonal phrase. Yet the words he 
used in this case are more than usually non-committal. One of the councillors 
had just criticised the exaggerated veneration for precedents among the 
opponents of the Court, and Eliot goes on: 


but the esteeme of presidents did remayne, with those that knew the true value of antiquitie; 
whereof a large collection was in store to direct the resolution in that case, which thus contain’d 
both reason and authoritie.? 


Further on in the text of the speech occurs the following phrase: 
... itis expressed by Gascoigne... which I have found heer since coming to the meeting, . . . 


Both of these references might reasonably be applied to Cotton, rather than to 
Eliot himself. But it is difficult to see why Eliot should have been reluctant 
to name the author, if it was Cotton and not himself. 

There is a further critical point, however, to which attention must be called 
before this difficulty can be solved. Neither Forster nor Gardiner seems to have 
noticed that the differences between the two versions of the speech are much 
more than stylistic. There are important differences of content which will assist 
in the solution of the problem of authorship. The ‘Eliot’ or Negotium Poster- 
orum version omits the opening sentence of the ‘Cotton’ version, which links the 
speech to earlier events in the Commons when a member named Clarke, a 
servant of Buckingham, had been expelled from the House for words he had 


1 D’Ewes letter of 4 Feb. 1626 is printed in Ellis, Original Letters, ser. i., vol. iii, 214, and in the 
Autobiography and Correspondence of Sir Simonds D’Ewes, ed. Halliwell, ii. 173-8. The words 
D’Ewes quotes as the beginning of the speech are the beginning of the Eliot version, but the exact 
words are those of the Cotton version. ‘This form coincides exactly with the copy in P.R.O. State 
Papers 16, vol. 529, no. 71, which begins at this point but ends in the same way as the Cotton version. 
The argument of authorship from style is thus revealed to be highly dangerous. ‘There is no doubt that 
it was the Cotton version which D’Ewes had seen, and yet he thought the style too good for Cotton. 
Gardiner and Forster as clearly thought it was not good enough for Eliot. 

2 Negotium Posteroram, ii. 85. 

3 Ibid., ii. 89. 
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used in defending the duke. But the two versions diverge much more signifi- 
cantly near the end.1 After a long recital of precedents of action by parliament 
against ‘evil’ ministers of the Crown, the ‘Cotton’ version ends thus: 


I am glad that wee have neyther just cause nor undutifull disposicions to appoint the King a 
Councell to redresse those errors in pliament as those of 42. H.3. Wee do not desire as 5 H.5 
or 29 H.6 the removing from the King of evill Councellors. Wee do not request a clause by 
name, asin 14 E.3., 3, 5 and 11 R.2, 8 H.4, 31 H.6, nor to sweare them in pliament as 35 H. 
8, 1, 2, or 5 R.2 or to line them out their directions of rule as 43 H.3, and 8 H.6, or desire 
that which H.3 did promise in his 42nd year, ‘se agere ora per assensum magnatum de Consilio 
suo electorum et sine Communiorum assensu nihil’, wee onelie in loyall dutie offer upp our 
humble desires that since his Matie hath with advised judgement elected soe wise religious 
and worthie servants to attend him in that high employment, he would be pleased to advise 
with them together a waie of remedie for those disasters in the state led in by long securitie 
and happie peace and not with young and single Councell.? 


The version included in the Negotium Posterorum, on the other hand, concludes 
thus: 


If we should now seeke a paralell for this, how would it hould to us? The revenews all 
wasted and anticipated, as the Lord Treasurer has confest, that nothing does come from thenc 
for the present use and maintenance, hardlie anything can be look’t for: the debts as excessive 
if not more, which we sawe latelie one man’s arithmatick could not number. What has beene 
exhausted? from the people in tallis et quindenis is too knowne, in the too wofull and lament- 
able experience of late times. What was lost for the Spanish match and treatie, children can 
speake, that were not borne to see it: by whom was caus’d the adiournment to this place, and 
for what ends ther needs noe prophecie to tell us. Soe as in all things the cases are the same 
if that our acts be answerable. "Tis true presidents are noe gods, yet some veneration they 
require, the honor of antiquitie is great, though it be not an idoll, and the wisdome of examples 
is most proper, if well applied. What was fit at one time, all circumstances being alike, cannot 
be said unfitt, unconvenable in another. Noe threatenings may deter us, nor yet difficulties, 
from the iust service of our Countries, Our ffathers had not a greater trust then we, their 
reasons and necessities were not more. ‘Therefore I move to pursue that remonstrance to the 
King and in due time we shall be readie to supplie him. 


The political implications of the two conclusions are clearly very different. 
The ‘Cotton’ version seems to retreat from the implications of the enormous 
weight of precedent which had been built up in support of a claim of the right 
of parliamentary impeachment of ‘evil councillors’, The Negotium version on 
the other hand, while it does not openly demand the impeachment of Bucking- 
ham, contains a latent threat that the Commons would move in that direction 
unless their demands were voluntarily met. The contrast is even greater in the 

1 I am indebted to the Revd. B. H. G. Wormald, of Peterhouse, Cambridge, for calling my atten- 
tion to this divergence. 

2 Cortoni Posthuma, p. 281. This is identical, except for a few differences in the precedents with 
Brit. Mus., Lansdowne MS. 491, fos. 140-14Iv. 

3 ie. ‘exacted’. 

4 Negotium Posterorum, ii. go—91. (MS., pp. 249-50.) 
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two copies of the ‘Cotton’ version found among the Port Eliot MSS. These 
contain a final sentence not to be found in other copies of this version, and which 
transforms the significance of the whole: 

The success hereof wee need not doubte when wee looke backe to the ever-readiness of 
his sacred Majestie to give us our desires, and his noble constancy ever to make good his 
never-violated worde unto us, unless by our refusal nowe of some moderate sum to assist his 
Majesty in this his first and I hope successful action, wee open him the untrodden way as 
yet of harsh deniall.1 

If this addition is authentic (and there is no apparent reason for thinking that it 
is not), then the ‘Cotton’ version occupies a unique position among opposition 
speeches at Oxford, in accompanying violent criticism of the duke with a refusal 
to exploit the financial strength of the Commons to force a change of policy or 
councillors on the king: in fact it is just the sort of moderate position which we 
should expect a man like Cotton to take up. 

The ‘Eliot’ version on the other hand, presupposes that Eliot had com- 
pletely reversed his attitude within three or four days. Some doubts might 
therefore be legitimately entertained whether the version incorporated by Eliot 
in the Negotium Posterorum really represented his views in the middle of August 
1625. It is easy to see that when Eliot came to write his narrative, it would no 
longer be a part of this purpose to show that he had maintained a moderate 
position for longer than most of those who in the interval had become his 
followers in the attack on Buckingham’s domination in the state. A search of 
the Port Eliot MSS. has revealed a fact which in these circumstances seems very 
suspicious: there is apparently no separate copy of the ‘Eliot’ version among 
his papers, while as previously stated there are two copies of the ‘Cotton 
version? There is some reason to believe therefore that the ‘Eliot’ version is in 
fact a later composition, specially written for incorporation in the Negotium 
Posterorum sometime after 1629. 

If this hypothesis is correct, it is clear that as far as the discussion of Eliot’s 
attitude in 1625 is concerned, only the ‘Cotton’ version of the speech need be 
taken into account. On closer examination, too, the amount of evidence con- 
necting Eliot in any way even with this version is revealed to be meagre, The 
major prop of such an argument is Eliot’s inclusion of the speech in whatever 
form in the Negotium Posterorum, and the suspicions which it seems reasonable to 
entertain about this immediately throw doubts on the value of such testimony: 
if Eliot was prepared to alter the speech, or was not himself sure of its signifi- 
cance when he came to write his account and simply used it to fill up his narrative, 

1 Port Eliot MSS. vol. ii, fos. 1g—-20v and vol. viii, fos. 19-22. 
2 Forster states that the speech exists in the Port Eliot MSS. in a form only slightly different from 
that in which it is found in the Negotium Posterorum, but since he failed to notice the extent of the differ- 


ences between the two versions it does not follow that what he saw was a separate copy of the Negosium 
version. 
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then it would seem equally possible that he was, either deliberately or through 
ignorance, misleading his readers in a more far-reaching way. The only other 
direct evidence which connects Eliot with the ‘Cotton’ version is the endorse- 
ment of the copy in Lansdowne MS. 491. Itis impossible to date this copy 
accurately, and it is quite possible that whoever made it derived his impression 
that Eliot was its author from Eliot himself or from someone who had read the 
Negotium Posterorum. Though it might seem at first sight unlikely that Eliot 
should have altered a speech which he knew was not his own, unless with the 
deliberate intention of misleading his readers, it is at least clear that he was 
extremely doubtful about the whole speech. He was forced, as Gardiner 
convincingly showed, to distort his account of the debate of ro August in order 
to find a place for it. This is evident enough if it was not delivered, and in itself 
proves no more than that. But there is further evidence that Eliot did not know 
or remember enough to make proper use of it. He was compelled not only to 
leave out an important speech of Sir Francis Seymour to find a logical place for 
it, but also to leave out the opening sentence of the ‘Cotton’ version as he found 
it, which contained a direct reference to the expulsion of the member Clarke, 
‘the last day’. Now Clarke’s affair had occurred on 6 August, therefore implying 
that the ‘Cotton’ speech was prepared for delivery not on 10 August, but on the 
next sitting day, the 8th. This dating of it is in fact supported by the endorse- 
ment of the printed edition in the Cottont Posthuma, a significant point which 
seems to have escaped the eye of Gardiner The extraordinary caution which 
Eliot showed in his attribution of the speech, noted above, would also help to 
support the view that he was not sure of its significance. 

The conclusion of this argument is therefore that Eliot found the copies of 
the ‘Cotton’ version among his papers, saw that they were in his own handwriting 
and were endorsed simply ‘Sp. die Augusti 1625’, and that the conclusion 
seemed to fit ill with the impression of his political attitude which he was trying 
to create, and that he therefore altered the manuscript radically, taking some care 
to see that the identity of the speaker was left rather more vague than was usual, 
lest anyone more fully acquainted with the circumstances should be able to show 
that he was appropriating what was not his own. 

If the foregoing argument is sound, we have no evidence at all with which to 
. reconstruct Eliot’s attitude in the last week of the Oxford parliament. His part 
in events closes as far as we are concerned, with his mediatory speech on 6 
August. He remained, as far as we can tell, in public friendship with Bucking- 
ham, and we are no longer justified in concluding that his public attitude cloaked 


1 A speech made on 10 August by Sir Edward Coke contained very similar set of precedents to that 
quoted in the ‘Cotton-Eliot’ speech. Possibly it was already in circulation in MS. among the members, 
although Coke was, of course, quite capable of discovering the precedents for himself. The fact that the 
Cotton paper was prepared for delivery on the 8th does not re-open the question whether it was spoken, 
for the silence of the independent accounts on that date is as conclusive as it is for the roth. 
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a private conviction that the removal of Buckingham from his monopoly of the 
king’s ear must become the goal of his political endeavour. 

It is possible, however, to throw some further light on the forces which were 
at work on Eliot’s general outlook, from clues which he himself provided in his 
speech on 6 August. Forster long ago noted the efforts of western rivals. of 
Eliot, like James Bagg, to supersede him in the favour of the duke. There seems 
to be little evidence to support Forster’s view that there was a ‘conspiracy’ 
against Eliot as early as the spring of 1625, but there is little doubt that 
Buckingham was able to find valuable local allies against Eliot once the rupture 
of their relations had become public. There is evidence, however, of another 
source of personal grievance which has hitherto been ignored: the rise of Sir 
John Coke. | 

Coke was an able administrator who at the bepinning of 162$ had been a 
master of requests and one of the commissioners of the navy. By the end of 
September, 1625, he had risen to the office of secretary of state, filling the 
vacancy caused by the death of Sir Albertus Morton. While it cannot be said 
that Eliot’s relations with Sir John Coke were ever anything more than the 
natural outcome of their official contacts, Coke certainly occupied one of the 
seats for Eliot’s borough of St. Germans in the parliaments of 1624 and 1625. 
Although the influence of the bishop of Exeter was strong in the borough, and 
it was to him that Coke went to obtain the seat, it cannot have been with the 
disapproval of Eliot, for as early as 1626, the bishop was forced to admit that 
he was unable to secure Coke’s re-election in the face of Eliot’s opposition. 
There is plenty of evidence in Eliot’s Negotium Posterorum of the hatred which 
he had come to nourish against Coke by the time he came to write his account 
of the events of 1625. Alone, this would be not more valuable than the rest of 
the narrative as evidence for Eliot’s attitude at the time, but there is independent 
confirmation that something of a personal feud was developing between the two 
men as early as August 1625. In his speech of 6 August, it will be recalled, 
Eliot had defended Buckingham by throwing the blame for the slowness and 
inadequacy of the naval preparations on the navy commissioners, of whom 
Coke was the chief. The impression that Eliot tried to create in the Negotium 
Posterorum that the failure of the navy to protect fishing vessels in the Channel 
from the attacks of Barbary pirates was due to the inefficiency of the commis- 
sioners, is therefore given some colour2 It was therefore probably factors of this 
kind which forced Eliot into the precarious position in which he found himself 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm., Comper MSS., i. 157 (Carey to Coke, 26 Jan., 1623-4). Ibid., p. 251 
(Carey to Coke, 22 Jan., 1625-6). 

3 Negotium Posterorum, ii. 5-7. “That a privat Commissioner of the Navie should presume to oppose 
an order of the Councell, that that order being fortified by a speciall direction from the King, should 


have noe more observance in a matter somuch concerning the publicke good and securitie of, the king- 
dome, it was thought strange and fearful.’ 
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at Oxford. He noted with bitterness the employment of Coke as a chief spokes- 
man for the Crown from July onwards, and no doubt Coke’s appointment as 
secretary of state in September marked a further stage in Eliot’s drift into oppo- 
sition. As long as the Oxford session lasted, however, his position remained 
that of a servant of the duke who was beginning to see himself superseded in the 
favour of his patron by a rival whom he sought to attack by the very act of 
defending his chief. If, indeed, his connection with the Cotton paper was a later 
invention, the reason why an open breach with the duke was postponed until 
after the Parliament of 1626 had opened becomes much clearer, and we can 
understand the more clearly how it was possible for a man like the Lord Keeper 
Williams to complain that Eliot was ‘never out of my Lord Duke’s chamber 
and bosom” at Oxford, and perhaps even why it was possible for some to see 
Sir John Coke and not the duke himself as the object of Eliot’s early attacks 
in the parliament of 1626. 
J. N. Bar. 


1 Hackett, Scrinia Reserata, pt. ii, p. 18. 
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Wuen An Account of Sueden; Together with an Extract of the History of that 
Kingdom was published in London in 1694,1 no author’s name was given on the 
title-page and the printer, Timothy Goodwin, admitted freely in his introduction 
that the publication of the Account took place without the author’s knowledge or 
consent: stressing, indeed, that the printing of the manuscript ‘is as unknown 
to the Author as his Person is to me’? To meet possible adverse criticism from 
the author’s side, however, Goodwin pointed out that since ‘several Copies of it 
(i.e. the manuscript) were got abroad, I considered it might at last chance to 
come forth in Print less Correct than at present I undertake to give it to the 
World, whom I pretend to oblige by a very Accurate Edition’; and he concluded 
by expressing his hopes that the author ‘will not be offended at this Under- 
taking, since ’tis likely °t would have been published by others, not so well to his 
Advantage’. ' 
Goodwin, though disclaiming a personal knowledge of the author, provided" 

two clues to the writer’s identity: first, when he told his readers that the Account 
had been ‘written some few years ago by a very Learned Gentleman’, and 
secondly, when he assured them of the ‘Ingenious /urhor of this Account being 
a Person of so known and establish’d a Reputation’ as to guarantee the reliability 
of the information given. Both references were vague, and the second positively 
misleading, since the author—though he might be deemed learned—was at this 
time neither well-known nor well-established. Indeed, the publication of the 
Account caused him, as this article based on contemporary letters and documents 
hopes to show, acute anxiety lest his authorship should be discovered and a 
career which had just become promising ruined: anxiety deep and potent 
enough to make him fall into ‘a sudden and strange illness’? at the time and to 
make him disown his authorship, or minimize his share in it, as long as he lived. 

1 “Printed for Tim. Goodwin, at the Queen’s Head, against St. Duastan’s Church in F/cer-Strreet, 
1694’. The month of publication would seem to have been April, since printing took place after the 
third edition of 42 Account of Denmark (cp. below p. 139), but before news of the Account of Sueden 
reached Robinson in Stockholm in mid May (cp. below p. 144). Note that the year of publication and 
the title of the first edition are not given correctly in the D.N.B. article by T. Seccombe, where the 
book appears under the title of the third edition (cp. below, p. 14.1) and as published in 1695. This 
year of publication has found its way into other works of reference, e.g. G. C. Richards and C. L. 
Shadwell, Te Provosts and Fellows of Oriel College (Oxford, 1922), pp. 118-19. 


2 This and the following quotations are from £z Account of Sueden, “The Publisher to the Reader’ 
3 See below, p. 139 and note 3. 
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John Robinson'—for that was the author’s name—was at the time of the 
publication of the Account over forty years of age,? but various circumstances had 
so far combined to rob him of that solid security which he had hoped to gain and 
had prevented him from adopting a settled career. His father, John Robinson 
of Cleasby, Yorkshire, died before John (his eighth child) was born, leaving 
little money to provide for his family: a poverty explained by his daughter Clara 
as being due to his support of the Stuart cause. ‘Your pettioners Father’, she 
reminded Charles II in later years, ‘was a ffathfull Subject to Your Majesty and 
a great sufferer for his Loyalty which disinabl’d him to provid for his Children 
as he might otherwaes have done’.* All the members of the family who can be 
traced were indeed royalists and active supporters of the house of Stuart.4 
An aunt, Mrs. Clara Bolton, sheltered royalist officers in her house in London; 


y 
24 


1 For printed biographical material on Robinson see article in D.N.B. by T. Seccombe, s.v. John 
Robinson (hereafter cited as Seccombe, D.N.B.); i F. Chance, Notes on the Diplomatic Relations of 
England with the North of Europe (Oxford, 1913), (hereafter cited as Chance, Noses); the same author’s 
introduction and notes to British Diplomatic Instructions, v: Sweden 1689-1727 (London, 1922), 
(hereafter cited as B.D.I. Sweden); D. B. Horn, British Diplomatic Representatives, 1689-1789 (Lon- 
don, 1932), (hereafter cited as B.D.R.); J. Milne, “The Diplomacy of Dr. John Robinson at the Court 
of Charles XII of Sweden, 1697-1709’, Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 4th series, xxx (London, 1948), (here- 
after cited as Milne, Trans. R. Hist. 8oc.); R. M. Hatton, Captain Fefferyes's Letters to the Secretary of 
State, Whitehall, from the Swedish Army, 1707-1709’, (Historiska Handlingar rörande Skandinaviens 
Historia, 35: 2, Stockholm 1953), (hereafter cited as Hatton, Fefferyes Letters); H. Pleijel; Svensk 
Lutherdom, (Stockholm, 1944) in the essay ‘Diplomat och prelat. En Anglikansk Ekumen fran Karl 
XII:s dagar’ gives interesting information on Robinson’s relations with Swedish clergymen. 

2 There is conflicting evidence of the year of Robinson’s birth. Seccombe, D.N.B., gives the year 
as 1650, following no doubt the inscription on Robinson’s tombstone, but Brasemose College Register 
(Oxford, 1909), gives Robinson’s age as sixteen on his entry 24 Mar. 1669/70, making his year of 
birth 1654. The register of Cleasby church does not go back as far as the 1650s, see Oriel College 
Papers, Fe. 1036; but there would seem to be some support for 1654 from a manuscript in the Brit. 
Mus., Add. MS. 4274, f. 53, entitled “The Lord Bishop of Bristol’s Descent’, where the date entered 
for John Robinson’s (sen.) death, though not very clear, is probably 1654, and where the descent has 
a note to the effect that the bishop’s father died before John Robinson (jun.) was born. 

3 P.R.O., State Papers Domestic, Car. II, 281, fo. 102. No date is given, but the petition is bound 
with those of 1670. A reference to this petition is given in Ca/. 8.P. Dom., 1670, p. 603. The generally 
accepted story of John Robinson’s humble origin, that he was the son of a cooper who died in extreme 
poverty, that he was for a time himself a ploughboy, that he was apprenticed to trade (see Seccombe, 
D.N.B. and Oriel College Papers, Fe. 1036-7) needs some modification. That his family was well- 
connected and educated and of some standing and fortune has been known (Oriel College Papers, 
Fe. 1036-7), though not published. I would submit that the mystery and silence surrounding his early 
years can be explained by the Stuart connexions of the Robinson family. Robinson was after 1688 not 
anxious to stress his family’s services to the house of Stuart; he therefore kept quiet about his youth and 
this encouraged speculation. The material examined by me would seem to bear out Clara Robinson’s 
story of a royalist family rendered poor during the civil war and the protectorate, but rewarded by offices 
and pensions on a modest scale after 1660. 

4 It is interesting to note that John Robinson married into pro-Stuart circles: his first wife, Mary 
Langton, came from a family whose land had been sequestered for loyalty to Charles I; and his second 
wife, Emma Cornwallis, was the daughter of Sir Job Charlton, a royalist, see Oriel College Papers, 


Fe. 1039-40. 
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among them a Major Edward Wood, to whom she married her niece Clara — 
John’s sister—a relationship which was to influence John’s career and provide 
the first link between him and Sweden? Both Major Wood and his wife 
hazarded their lives and spent their fortunes ‘in endeavouring the late usurper’s 
disturbance and distraction’ (as Clara put it in a petition of 1661 to Charles IT} 
and were after the Restoration rewarded in various ways, by pensions and titles 
and offices: for our purpose it is important to note among these rewards the 
diplomatic post as envoy extraordinary to Charles XI of Sweden which was 
bestowed upon Major Wood, now Sir Edward Wood, in 1672.5 

John Robinson was too young to have taken any active part in the great 
struggles in which his relatives were involved: he grew to manhood during the 
more settled period of Restoration England. In 1670 he was sent to Brasenose 
College to study;f he graduated in 1673 and continued ‘his Exercises in order 
to his Masters degree’ at the same college until he was, in December 1675, 
elected as a fellow of Oriel College.” He remained a fellow of Oriel till 1686, 


1 Add. MS. 4274, fo. 53 gives Clara, sister of John Robinson (sen.), as wife of Bolton, linen-draper 
of London; for information about her and the marriage of Clara (jun.), see Ca/. 8.P. Dom. 1667-8, 
p. 126. 

2 Seccombe, D.N.B., not knowing of Robinson’s connexion with Sir Edward Wood, suggested 
that he possibly got his chance to go to Sweden through the influence of Sir John Astrey, whose servitor 
he had been at Brasenose; J. F. Chance, supplying information for the B.D.R. based on his work in the 
Public Record Office, was the first historian to publish the relationship between Robinson and Sit 
Edward Wood, though it was known earlier, see Oriel College Papers, Fe. 1036-7. 

3 Cal. §.P. Dom. 1660-1, p. 442. Cp. ibid., 1661~2, p. 30, for another petition in which Clara 
writes: ‘His Majesty promised to provide for her in consideration of her services and sufferings’, and 
also ibid. 1667; p. 167, for Charles Ils letter to the earl of Oxford, 10 June, 1667, introducing Major 
Wood as ‘a person of experience and courage’. 

4 Ibid., 1667-8, p. 126, for pension given to Clara Bolton of £200 a year on the understanding that 
it should be shared with the Woods; ibid., 1665-6, p. 351, for the king’s gift of £300 to Major Wood; 
ibid., 1670, p. 604, for grant to him of reversion of office of serjeant-at-arms attending on the lord 
keeper. For Wood being usher to Queen Catherine see Oriel College Papers, Fe. 1037, and Brit. 
Mus., Add. MS. 25118, Coventry to Wood, 13 Mar. 1673/4. For Wood being offered, but refusing, 
a diplomatic mission to Moscow see The First Triple Alliance, Letters of Christopher Lindelov, Danish 
envoy to London 1668-1672, ed. W. Westergaard, (Copenhagen, 1947), pp. 62, 67. 

5 Wood had already been on a briefer visit to Sweden, accompanying Henry Coventry’s mission in 
1664-5, see Cal. S.P. Dom. 1664-5, p. 426 and ibid., 1667-8, p. 126. For his appointment in 1672 
see ibid., 1672, pp. 322, 324; Cal. Treas. Books, iti: 2, p. 1262; for his arrival in Stockholm 8 Aug. 1672 
see P.R. O. State Papers Foreign (hereafter abbreviated to S.P.) 95/8, e.g. Parempi to Arlington, 
Stockholm, 17 Aug. 1672. 

® For differing accounts of who sent Robinson to College, see Seccombe, DNB. and Oriel College 
Papers, Fe. 1036-7. It seems most likely that Clara Wood was responsible for having Jobn entered as a 
pauper puer at Brasenose on 24 Mar. 1670, where he, according to Richards and Shadwell, op. cit. 
(2. 1, p. 128, above), p. 118, was made Morduant scholar in August 1650 and Servitor to Sir John 
Astrey in 1671. 

7 S.P. 95/11, Warwick to Jenkins, Stockholm, 26 July 1681, explaining that Robinson after 
coming to Oxford in 1669-70 ‘continued at Brasenose Coll. till he tooke his Batchel™ degree at the due 
time, and so on without loosing more termes then one or two at ye Most. Performing the mean-time 
his Exercises in order to his Masters degree till in December 1675 (being otherwise to proceed Master 
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but the great break with his Oxford life had taken place already in June 1677 
when he applied for leave of absence to go abroad This application was con- 
nected with the plan of his sister, Lady Wood, to go to Stockholm with her 
children to join her husband whose diplomatic mission, after five years, would 
seem to offer some hope of a long stay? Lady Wood may have desired to have 
her brother as an escort on the long voyage to Sweden, and there seems also to 
have been a plan to employ him as tutor to her sons.® The voyage was put off 
till September 1678, however, owing to a serious illness of Lady Wood’s;* and 
by the time the family party arrived in Stockholm they found Sir Edward in great 
need of an amanuensis. The envoy, a hot-tempered man, as much given to 
quarrels as his wife to petitions, had fallen out with the secretary who had been 
with him since the beginning of his mission, William Allestree,® their quarrel 
offering some light entertainment in the diplomatic and private correspondence 
to and from Stockholm in 1677 and 1678.8 Sir Edward’s appeals to Whitehall 
to Joseph Williamson, secretary of state for the north, to send him another 


the Aut following) he was chosen Fellow of Orill College.’ Cp. below, p. 134 and n. 5. Clara Wood 
had made an undated, but presumably earlier, application to have John made a fellow of Magdalen 
College by royal mandate, see p. 129, n. 3. For Robinson’s election at Oriel, see Oriel College, Dean’s 
Register, fo. 432. 

1 Richards and Shadwell, op. cit. (p. 128, n. 1, above), p. 118 and Oriel College, Dean’s Register: 
date of first leave granted 9 June 1677; leave was later extended on 1 Oct. 1678, 30 Oct. 1679 and 
16 Oct. 1680. For Robinson’s resignation in 1686 see below, p. 136. 

2 S.P. 95/11, Allestree to Jenkins, Stockholm, 26 Mar. 1677/8. Wood had left for his Swedish 
mission in 1672 in a great hurry, and, expecting a brief stay, had left his family in England. When his 
mission proved of long duration, he asked and obtained leave of absence to return for a visit to London 
for the sake of his private affairs (possibly to bring over his family himself?), but he changed his mind 
and did not avail himself of the leave granted, see below, p. 132, n. 5. 

3 Oriel College Papers, Fe. 1035, 1036 and 1037. ibid., Fe. 1034 has a note, copied from the back 
of the Oriel College portrait of Robinson (in 1852, when this portrait was cleaned and repaired) that 
Robinson received ‘ten pounds in common and livery’ when he left Oriel in 1677. For the acquisition 
of the Oriel portrait, a copy of one painted when Robinson was in Sweden, see ibid., Fe. 1040. 

4 For Lady Wood’s illness and recovery, see Add. MS. 25118, Coventry to Wood, 27 May 1676. 
The date of Robinson’s departure can be approximately ascertained from Oriel College, Buttery Books. 
An examination of these records has shown that Robinson, after the first granting of leave in June 1677, 
stayed away from college till December 1677; after a brief visit in that month he stayed away again 
until March 1678; another visit in that month was followed by a period of absence until June 1678; 
after a few days’ stay he left again to come back for a fourth and final visit before he sailed for Sweden; 
the last entry of his having his meals in College being on 6 Sept. 1678. He must have left very shortly 
after this date, cp. n. 3, p. 132, and n. 5, p. 134, below. Note that Milne, Treas. R. Hist. Soc., p.75, 
gives Robinson’s arrival in Sweden as 1680. 

5 S.P. 95/8, Allestree to Williamson, Stockholm, 16 Aug. 1672 and Add. MS. 25118, Coventry’s 
letters to Wood of 1672. For William Allestree (nephew of Richard Allestree, Provost of Eton), a 
graduate of Magdalen College, see Ca/. §.P. Dom. 1665-6, p. 186; ibid., 1667-8, pp. 160, 590; ibid., 
1668-9, pp. 167-8, 428, 463, where the relationship between Williamson and his protégé Allestree 
can be studi 

€ See in particular S.P. 95/11, Wood to Williamson, Stockholm, 13 Mar. 1677/8 and Wood to 
Jenkins, 3 Sept. 1678; S.P. 104/152, Williamson to Wood, 14 Dec. 1677 and letter to Allestree of the 
same date; Add. MS. 25118, Coventry to Wood, 15 Mar. 1677/8, 26 Aug. 1678, 28 Oct., 11 Nov. 
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secretary, ‘as soon as may be’—-specifying that he wanted ‘a man of good temper, 
some years, and faithfull to us both, able to write and speak well, low and high 
Dutch, as most usefull’—were ignored, in spite of the envoy’s offer to pay for 
such a paragon board and lodging and a salary rising from £40 a year to £20 a 
quarter Allestree left in August 1678,% and on Robinson’s arrival with the 
Wood family the envoy decided to make him his secretary and also—since 
Robinson as a fellow of Oriel was in holy orders—chaplain to the English 
community in Stockholm.’ Robinson accepted the offer, influenced it would 
seem by the appeals of his sister and her husband and probably also by the pros- 
pect of a chance to enter the king’s service on his own merits in due course, 
private secretaryship being a recognized channel of entry into that service 
through the frequent opportunities which such a position offered for showing 
zeal and initiative, e.g. when left in charge of affairs during a diplomat’s leave of 
absence or during the interval, often lengthy, between the departure of one 
diplomat and the arrival of another. Robinson settled down well in Sweden, he 
learnt the language and familiarized himself with the problems of trade between 
England and Sweden, a subject that was much discussed in London at this time 
and which was the particular interest of the then secretary of state for the north, 
Joseph Williamson, and also of the influential Sir Leoline Jenkins, who 
succeeded to that office some time after Robinson’s arrival in Sweden. It was 
indeed Williamson’s desire to be well-informed on matters of trade which had 
indirectly led to the quarrel between Sir Edward Wood and William Allestree, 
the envoy resenting the correspondence which had grown up between William- 
son and his protégé Allestree on the subject of trade and Swedish conditions in 
general,‘ and fearing that Allestree wanted to displace him in Stockholm.’ A 
certain coolness between Sir Edward and his superiors in Whitehall developed 
from 1677 onwards, in part as a result of the break between the envoy 
and Allestree, and Sir Edward was recalled rather unexpectedly in June 


1 S.P. 95/11, Wood to Williamson, Stockholm, 13 Mar. 1677/8. 

2 Ibid, Wood to Jenkins, Stockholm, 30 Mar. and 3 Sept. 1678; Add. MS. 25118, Coventry to 
Wood, 28 Oct. 1678. 

3 Robinson’s handwriting can be seen in S.P. 95/11, in copies and enclosures, from late October 
1678 onwards; the despatch of g Nov. is also in his hand. The payment for Robinson’s services as 
chaplain was made, not by Wood, but by the treasury: possibly Sir Edward began this arrangement to 
get his young relative some extra Income. 

` 4 See for this correspondence S.P. 95/9, Allestree to Williamson, Stockholm, 31 Dec. 1674, 4 Aug., 
5 Oct, 20 Oct. 1675 and S.P. 95/10, 13 Mar. and 9 June 1677; S.P. 104/152, Williamson to Allestree, 
27 Aug. 1675, 7 Jan. 1675/6, 28 Sept. 1676, 22 June, 25 Sept., 14 Dec. 1677. 

5 It was for this reason that Wood did not avail himself of the permission he received from White- 
hall to visit England, not daring to give Allestree the chance to do better than himself and supplant him: 
a reason which he gives to his friend Coventry, see Add. MS. 25118, Coventry to Wood, 26 Aug. and 
28 Oct. 1678. Cp. S.P. 95/10, Wood to Williamson, Stockholm, 23 May, 22 and 31 July, 31 Aug. 
1677; S.P. 95/11, Allestree to Jenkins, Stockholm, (no date) Jan. and 26 March 1677/8; S.P. 104/152, 
Williamson to Wood, 22 June 1677. 
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1679,! less than a year after he had moved his family to Sweden and prepared to 
stay, as Allestree put it, ‘perhaps as long as he lives’? On his recall Sir Edward 
was ordered to leave his new secretary in charge of affairs in Stockholm until the 
arrival of another envoy, and 20 shiling p.diem was allowed Robinson as official 
pay during the time he managed alone Here indeed was Robinson’s chance 
to earn a reputation in his own right, and from the departure of his brother-in- 
law in July 1679 until the arrival of Philip Warwick on the last day of August 
16804 he did all in his powers to impress upon Whitehall his willingness and 
conscientiousness in the service. His despatches were servile in tone,’ but 
informative in contents; the statement he prepared on England’s trade with 
Sweden for Sir Leoline Jenkins? was welcomed and brought him orders to con- 
tinue the work by “delving into the origins of the Sound dues’.? Robinson thus 
began to lay the foundation of that solid factual knowledge of Sweden and 
Swedish affairs which is so characteristic of his Account and began also to build 
up that reputation which he came to enjoy in Whitehall as a man who under- 
stood the ‘mysterys of Trade’. He seems to have found the work congenial, 
and it was with some regret that he brought his official correspondence to an 
end on Warwick’s arrival, ‘Henceforth I must contract my sphere’, he wrote 
to the secretary of state, ‘and endeavour to serve your Lordship in my prayers 
only’.® 

Robinson had assumed, as had his family, that Warwick’s arrival would be 


1 Add. MS. 15643, committee meeting, entry of 15 June 1679; S.P. 104/153, Sunderland to 
Wood, 17 June 1679. From 14 Dec. 1677 when Williamson became aware of the quarrel between 
Wood and Allestree only few and very brief letters were sent until Williamson resigned in Feb. 1679; 
Sunderland, who succeeded Williamson, did not write to Wood until May 1679 and Wood’s recall 
followed almost immediately. Coventry’s letters (in Add. MS. 25118) from 1672 onwards give several 
examples of how Wood's hot temper ruined his reputation in England, see in particular letters of 15 
July and 7 Aug. 1674. 

2 S.P. 95/11, Allestree to Jenkins, Stockholm, 26 Mar. 1677/8. Cp. Add. MS. 25118, Coventry 
to Wood, 25 Sept. 1676. 

3 S.P. 104/153, Sunderland to Wood, 17 June 1679; Add. MS. 15643, committee meeting, entry 
of 26 Oct. 1679, concerning Robinson’s allowance; see Ca. Treas. Books, vi. 321, 31 Dec. 1679, for 
payment to date from 1 Aug. 1679. 

© 4 For Wood being on his way home in July, see S.P. 95/11, Wood to Jenkins, Malmö, 23 July 
1679; for Warwick’s arrival see Gal. Treas. Books, viii. 1149-1150; for Robinson’s pay and extra- 
ordinaries between 1 Aug. 1679 and 1 Sept. 1680 see ibid., p. 1149, and P.R.O., S.P. 104/237. 
Warwick’s mission had been decided on as soon as Wood returned into the King’s presence in October, 
see Add. M.S. 15643, committee meeting, entry of 26 Oct. 1679. 

5 S.P. 95/11, Robinson’s letter of 3 March 1680 is a good example of his style at this time: “The 
boldness I have allready taken to address a lett to T” Hon® canot otherwise be excused than by a 
continuance of it, which I take to be my Duty, and hope Your Hon” will excuse it as such’. 

8 Ibid., Robinson to Jenkins, Stockholm, 2 and 9 June 1680, the latter acknowledging orders of 
14 May and ‘the Command you are pleased to lay upon mee, to penetrate what I can into our Trade 
here to which I shall diligently apply myself.” 

7 Cal. 8.P. Dom. 1680-1, p. 34. 

8 S.P. 95/11, Robinson to Jenkins, Stockholm, 1 Sept. 1680. 
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the signal for an immediate return to England for himself;! but the new envoy’s 
offer to employ him as his secretary and chaplain in the same manner as Wood 
had done must have been an offer which he welcomed, for he accepted at once 
and reported his acceptance with obvious pleasure.? Robinson got on well with 
Warwick, an envoy who was popular with Jenkins because he was interested in 
trade,’ and popular with Charles XI of Sweden because he took the trouble to 
learn ‘a little High-Dutch’ so that he could converse with the king without 
interpreters.4 Warwick for his part appreciated Robinson’s faithful services, and 
began increasingly to rely on him in his work. In various ways the envoy tried 
to be helpful to his secretary; he was e.g. instrumental in obtaining Charles Ils 
permission for Robinson’s M.A. degree to be conferred on him in spite of his 
absence in Sweden.’ It was natural, however, that Robinson’s thoughts should 
run on possibilities of promotion, and while expressing himself as very grateful 
to Warwick he made inquiries about other openings, ¢.g. about his chances of 
getting a consulship at the Sound.f No immediate success sprang from his 
inquiries, but early in 1683 when Warwick was given leave to visit England for 
two months—to see his father, dangerously ill and not expected to live, and to 
report on his negotiations in Sweden?—Robinson was once more left in charge 
of affairs at Stockholm. Warwick died unexpectedly very shortly after his 
arrival in England, indeed before he had been able to discuss Swedish affairs 
with Charles IT;8 and though Edmund Poley was quickly picked upon to 
succeed him, it was not possible for the new envoy to leave for Sweden for some 


1 S.P. 95/11, Robinson to Lady Wood, Stockholm, 18 May 1680; Robinson to Jenkins, 11, 18, 
25, 28 Aug. 1680. f 

2 Ibid., Robinson to Jenkins, 1 Sept. 1680. 

3 Cal. 8.P. Dom. 1680-1, p. 380, Jenkins to Warwick, 29 July 1681, expressing the king’s and his 
own satisfaction, adding: “The more you dive into the mystery of our trade there, the more acceptable 
will be your service.’ 

å Account of Sueden, pp. 75-76. 

5 S.P. 95/11, Warwick to Jenkins, 26 July 1681 (cp. p. 130, n. 7, above where the first part of the 
letter now quoted has been given): ‘By ye Constitution of which Colleg* (7.¢. Oriel) he was to stay full 
3 years Bachelor after his Election; and before ye terme expired in 1677 (with ye Leave of ye Colleg*) 
he came to Sweden where he has since remayned, and so not had the opportunity to take his degree as 
in Course he might have don. Now as his Capacit* are such as are known in Oxon to deserve that degree 
(which the Colledge of Orill hath allready conferred on him in their house) and as he hath been pre- 
vented from taking it by ye Service® of his Mat, of wè Your Hon" needs no account. So his humble 
Petition is and mine in his behalf yt your Honour would so favourably repres™ his Case to his Most 
Gratious Ma® that he may by a Royal Mandate be created Master of Arts in his absence.’ This 
petition succeeded, the M.A. degree being conferred on Robinson in his absence; see Richards and 
Shadwell, op. cit. above (n. 1, p. 128), p. 119. 

8 Add. MS. 37985, Robinson to Blathwayt, Stockholm, 17 Aug. 1681. 

T Add. MS. 35104, earl of Conway to Warwick, 2 and 29 Dec. 1682; Add. MS. 37985, Warwick 
to Conway, Helsingör, 3 Feb. 1683, reporting that he left Stockholm ‘64 days ago’. 

8 Cal. 8.P. Dom. 1683 Fan—Fune, p. 105, Edward Proger to the earl of Conway, 13 March 1683, 
reporting Warwick’s death that morning. For Warwick’s not having been able to report on his negotia- 
tions, see Ca/. Treas. Papers, ii. 8—9. 
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yearsi In the interim period Robinson was given official status as agent of 
Charles II at the Swedish court with the pay of 20 shillings a day, to have effect 
from the day Warwick left Stockholm until two months after the arrival of his 
successor.2 With this promotion Robinson’s career had taken a great step 
forward: he was now inside the king’s service proper and might hope for diplo- 
matic appointments of minor rank once he had been replaced in Sweden. Only 
six months after Robinson had received official status, however, his relatives 
in England—for reasons not known to me—petitioned Charles II to have him 
released to enable him to return to England. In accordance with their wishes 
Charles IT did, shortly before his death, send letters of revocation to Charles XI 
of Sweden in respect of Robinson; but in spite of this Robinson stayed on in 
Sweden as agent for a further two years. He was not, it would seem, very anxious 
to leave and he pronounced himself in any case unable to do so owing to the 
difficulties he found in obtaining his back-pay and allowances. He determined 
to wait for such payment to enable him to pay his creditors, so that he might—as 
he put it in a letter to the earl of Rochester, begging his help as chancellor— 
‘Quitt this place without any dishonour to the Character his Maj’ has been 
graciously pleased to bestow on me’. The delay in sending the new envoy, 
Poley, to Sweden—delay once more due to the financial difficulties of James II’s 
government—made it advisable also from the point of view of Whitehall to 
continue Robinson in Sweden for some time. By the autumn of 1687, however, 
all obstacles in the way of Robinson’s return to England had been overcome: 
Poley had arrived in Stockholm,® and Robinson’s pay and extraordinaries had 
in great measure been paid.6 On 12 October 1687, Robinson returned ‘into 
the presence’, and his appointment as agent and his pay and allowances in that 
capacity therefore lapsed on that date.’ 

Robinson had at this time no immediate alternative occupation in mind. 


1 Add. MS. 37987, Poley to Blathwayt, Ratisbon, g/1o March, 9/19 and 12/22 April 1683; 
Add. MS. 41834, Poley to earl of Sunderland, Ratisbon, 30 April/1o May 1683; Cal. 8.P. Dom. 
1684 May to Feb. 1685, p. 263, newsletter of 13 Dec. 1684, all dealing with Poley’s appointment. 
For Poley’s return from Ratisbon into the presence on 15 April 1686, see Ca/. Treas. Books, viii. 2, 


p.731; see ibid. vili. 3, p- 1354, that he did not finally travel to Sweden until after ro May 1687. 


2 See Cal. 8.P. Dom. 1683 Fan.—Fune, p. 282, for payment to begin 1 Feb. 1683; see also Cal. 
Treas. Books, vii. 3, p. 1528 and P.R.O., S.P. 105/153, Sunderland to Robinson, 15 May 1683 and 
8 Aug. 1684 (Robinson’s credentials as agent). 

3 Ibid., Sunderland to Robinson, a7 a 5; cp. Hist. MS. Comm., 744 Report, App. i, MSS. 
of Sir Frederick Graham Bart. p- 264, re~xcdentials from Charles XI to James II for Robinson, dated 
Stockholm, 9 April 1685. 

4 Hyde Papers and Correspondence 1675-1685, ed. E. W. Singer (London 1828), i, 179-80, 
Robinson to earl of Rochester, Stockholm, 25 Mar. 1685. 

5 Poley’s final instructions are in P.R.O., S.P. 104/153, dated 19 May 1687. 

€ See Cal. Treas. Books viii. 1, p. 134, and viii. 3, pp. 1395, 1482, for payments made between 
15 April 1685 and 27 July 1687. 

7 S.P. 104/237, Middleton’s certificate of 14 Oct. 1687. 
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He had resigned his fellowship at Oriel in 1686,! pinning his hopes either on a. 
diplomatic career (Whitehall having expressed satisfaction with his services),* 
or on some post to be procured for him by the relations who had been so anxious 
for his recall. Unfortunately, however, a bitter quarrel over money broke out 
between Robinson and his sister Clara, who refused to hand over a money order 
for nearly £500 which the Treasury had left in her care as part of Robinson’s 
back-pay. All attempts to effect a reconciliation failed; the Treasury had finally 
to render the original order null and void and issue a new order to Robinson 
‘for accomodating his occassions’. Because of this quarrel Robinson received 
no help towards finding a new post from his relatives, and he remained in 
England until June 1689 without any official or even semi-official connexion 
with the foreign service as far as can be ascertained. From remarks which 
Robinson in later years let fall on this period of his life it would seem as if he 
was without a settled post of any kind. Robinson’s being out of official employ- 
ment from October 1687 onwards may well have proved to his ultimate advan- 
tage, since he thus escaped that wholesale change in personnel which came with 
the Revolution of 1688 and William IITs reorganization of the diplomatic 
service. Although a good many of the administrators and diplomats of the 
Stuarts managed in time to work their way back, there was in nearly all cases a 
longer or shorter period of unemployment until William III decided to trust 
the men who had been in Stuart service. One such person who was ultimately 
re-employed was Edmund Poley, but in 1689 he suffered recall from Sweden.® 
In his place was chosen William Duncombe, and with the new envoy when he 
sailed for Sweden in the summer of 1689 was John Robinson, employed as 
Duncombe’s secretary and chaplain.” There was for Robinson certainly loss of 

1 Oriel College, Dean’s Register, fo. 441 has a copy of Robinson’s letter of resignation dated 
Stockholm, 5 Oct. 1686. A possible reason for his resignation may have been his desire to marry. 
G. de Lamberty, Mémoires pour servir à L’ Histoire du XVIII Siècle, ii. (The Hague, 1725), 183, 
mentions that Robinson married ‘La Fille de Chambre de l’Epouse du Résident’ by whom he was left 
in charge of affairs in Stockholm, presumingly referring to Mary Langton as being in some way in the 
service of Sir Edward Wood’s or of Philip Warwick’s wife. 

2 S.P. 104/153, Middleton to Robinson, 27 Jan. 1684/5. 

3 Cal. Treas. Books, viii. 3, pp. 1574 (2 Nov. 1687), (7 Nov. 1580), (21 Nov. 1611), (19 Dec. 
1669), (20 Dec. 1680), (21 Dec. 1685); viii. 4, 2110 (30 Oct. 1688). 

4 S.P. 95/13, Robinson to R. Warre, Stockholm, 4 June 1690, cp. below, p. 137, n. 4. 

5 M. Lane, “The diplomatic service under William III’, Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 4th series, x. (London, 
1927), pp. 87-89, 91-92; M. A. Thomson, The Secretaries of State, 1681-1782 (Oxford, 1932), 
P- 102. 

€ Poley returned into the presence 3 July 1689, see Ca/. 8.P. Dom. 1689-90, p. 186; cp. ibid., p. 
463; by the summer of 1691 he was employed once more, see Ca/. Treas. Books, ix. 3 p. 1139 and 
B.D.R., p. 119. 

7 B.D:R, p. 139. Cp. Cal. Treas. Books, ix. 3, pp. 987-8 for the £125 ‘which said Duncomb 
(sic) was obliged to pay for fitting a ship by his Majesty’s command to carry him with the more expedi- 
tion into Sweden’. Duncombe and Robinson embarked on 16 June 1689; they arrived at Helsingör on 
7 July after a slow passage, ‘crosse winds, calms and foggs, and ye gravest impediement of all; laden 
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status: from being an agent in his own rightwhen he could proudly describe him- 
self (e.g. on thesilver cup he presented to Oriel College in 1686)as ‘Regiae majestatis 
apud regem Sueciae minister ordinarius to being a humble private secretary once 
more. He was all the same grateful; he was inside the door instead of out, 
having been picked for the post both because of his previous knowledge of 
Sweden and because of his ‘luck’ in having been out of the service in the vital 
1687-8 period, Possibly his estrangement from his pro-Stuart relatives may have 
helped him to some extent, freeing him from the taint of a Stuart reputation. 

Duncombe remained in Sweden as envoy from July 1689 to September 
1692, relying all the time very much on his secretary: using him as his inter- 
preter, utilizing his contacts in Sweden, delegating to him some of the less 
important diplomatic correspondence. The envoy was full of praise for Robin- 
son and influenced the men round William III by his favourable opinion of his 
secretary’s abilities and zeal for the king’s service. In several ways Duncombe 
attempted to gain more security for Robinson, by suggesting, ¢.g. preferment 
in the Church for him which would give additional income while still allowing 
him to remain abroad, since the envoy felt that he could not ‘possibly yet part 
with him, no, nor in truth [can] the King’s affairs’? The envoy certainly helped 
to increase goodwill for Robinson in Whitehall, though concrete results of his 
appeals and of Robinson’s own attempts to gain promotion,‘ were slow to materi- 
alize. In the early autumn of 1692 Duncombe left Sweden at his own request; 
he suffered from ill-health, aggravated by the northern winter (‘my Body will 
bear this Climate no longer’ he complained), and he was tired and disillusioned 


ships to convoy’ having delayed them; they continued by land and reached Stockholm on 16 July, see 
P.R.O., S.P. 95/13, Duncombe to Nottingham, Helsingör, 8 July 1689 and Stockholm, 16 July. 

1 Seccombe, D.N.B.; Oriel College Papers, Fh. 1196-7. 

2 S.P. 95/13, Duncombe to Nottingham, Stockholm, 7 Aug. 1689 (reporting Robinson’s services 
as interpreter with King Charles XI); 17 Dec. 1690 (reporting Robinson being sent to wait on Count 
Oxenstierna and other Swedish statesmen); evidence of Robinson’s participation in the diplomatic 
correspondence can be found both in S.P. 95/13 and in Add. MS. 7075. 

3 B.DI. Sweden, p. 14, n. 1, where Chance quotes a letter from Duncombe, recommending 
Robinson for a prebend at Windsor. In time Robinson did receive a prebend, that of Canterbury, see 
Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28898, Robinson to Ellis, Stockholm, 27 Feb. 1696/7. 

4 A letter of Robinson’s to Richard Warre, the under-secretary, in S.P. 95/13, Stockholm, 4 June 
1690, gives a good impression of Robinson’s concern for his future at this time and also hints at his 
connexions, his ‘patrons’ in England. After informing Warre that he relies on his favour with the 
secretary, the earl of Nottingham, he adds: ‘the Bishop of Salisbury will I am sure readily join, and 
Stephen Fox has several times and at any time will speak to the Bishop of London to do the like when- 
ever you shall finde occasion to move my Ld Nottingham to ask anything for me. I am not nor have 
any the least reason to be weary of Mr. Duncombe’s Service and Family; yet on many acc" would 
gladly have the prospect of an establishment, that when we return I be not in a worse condition than 
when I left England.’ 

§ Add. MS. 27457, Duncombe to Blathwayt, Stockholm, 9 July 1692. For Duncombe’s ill health 
see also Add. MS. 34095, Duncombe to Colt, Stockholm, 24 Dec. 1690 and Add. MS. 7075, Robinson 
to Stepney, Stockholm, 1 July 1691 and 12 June 1692. 
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by his lack of success in rallying the Swedes to active support of William III 
against France! On Duncombe’s departure Robinson was left in charge of 
affairs in Stockholm, though initially without any official character? Here would 
seem to be another chance, his third and perhaps his last, to achieve entry into 
the king’s service; and Robinson—more conscious of his own worth than in 
1679 and 1683—set about with skill to show himself worthy of the advance- 
ment he so much desired. He sent surveys of various aspects of Swedish affairs 
to Whitehall, he made suggestions to solve those problems which vexed Anglo- 
Swedish relations at the time’—chief of which were the grievances of English 
merchants settled in Sweden against the treatment meted out to them, and the 
Swedish claims for compensation for ships brought up by English men-of-war 
and privateers on the charge of trading with France;*he corresponded frequently 
with English diplomats working in the province of the secretary of state for the 
north;5 and though his letters to Whitehall were not as servile and humble as in 
earlier years, he still took care of the niceties of address to his superiors.6 He 
knew that he stood well with the Swedish court where his unpretentious manners 
and his ability to speak the Swedish language were appreciated and where the 
‘English clergyman’ (as he was generally called)’ was welcomed as a supporter 
£ BY g y PP 
of protestantism; he also knew that the chancellor, Count Bengt Oxenstierna, 
had begun to rely on him as a link with the government of William III both in 
politics and in the matter of gifts and pensions needed to combat the pro-French 
party in Sweden.® Robinson hoped that with all these factors speaking in his 

1 Add. MS. 27457, Duncombe’s letter to Blathwayt of 9 July 1692, a very outspoken summary of 
bis mission. For Duncombe’s negotiations in Sweden, see J. F. Chance, ‘England and Sweden in the 
time of William III and Anne’, Eng. Hist. Rev. xv (1901), 676-868, and A. Stille, Studier över Bengt 
Oxenstiernas politiska system (Uppsala 1947), pp. 82-100, 155-65, 209-15. 

2 Duncombe returned into the presence 25 Nov. 1692, see Cal. Treas. Books, x. 1, p. 122, having 
left Stockholm in September (B.D.R., p. 139). Robinson’s pay was dated from 12 Aug. at 20 shillings 
a day, ‘as ordinary to John Robinson, gent., remaining for the King’s Service at the Court of Sweden 
until the arrival of another Minister there’, such pay to be allowed until 6 weeks after the arrival of 
the new minister, see Ca/. Treas. Books, ix. 4, p. 1871, entry for 19 Oct. 1692. 

3 See his correspondence in §.P. 95/13 and Add. MSS. 37985 and 35105. 

4 See for Anglo-Swedish commercial relations of this period the works by Chance and Stille men- 
tioned in note 1, above, and also G. N. Clark, The Dutch Alliance and the War against French trade 
1688-1697, (Manchester, 1923), pp. 9O-119. 5 See, e.g., Add. MS. 7075. 

® See, ¢.g., S.P. 95/14, Robinson to Vernon, Stockholm, 19 May 1694, asking his advice on how 
to address the duke of Shrewsbury, ‘whether I be right in the address and title of My Lord to his Grace; 
for I must own I have not before writt to a Duke’. 

7 See, e.g., Handlingar rörande Sverges Historia ur utrikes arkiver samlade och utgifna, ed. A. 
Fryxell, iii. (Stockholm, 1839), 363, reference from 1694, and iv. (Stockholm, 1843), 77, reference 
from 1696. Cp. Jerker Rosén, ‘Det engelska anbudet om fredsmedling 1713’, Lunds Universitets 
Arsskrift, 43 (Lund, 1946), n. 36, for references to Robinson’s relations with the Swedish clergy. 

8 For Count Oxenstierna’s desire to have Robinson continue in Sweden, see Add. MS. 35105, 
Robinson to Blathwayt, Stockholm, 24 June 1693, reporting a conversation between the Dutch diplo- 


mat, Baron van Heeckeren, and Oxenstierna, in which the latter had suggested that Robinson should 
stay on ‘with some little character’ even if a new envoy were appointed. Cp. below, p. 149. 
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favour he might receive official character in the diplomatic service once more. 
He had over the years gained friends and connexions and patrons in Whitehall 
who might have opportunities to put in a word for him with William III: men 
like James Vernon, the under-secretary in the northern department and, more 
importantly, William Blathwayt, who travelled with William III on campaign 
as acting secretary of state? But William III was known to take independent 
decisions even in minor matters concerned with the foreign service, and Robinson 
could not feel certain that promotion would come his way. He veered between 
hope and fear, writing now to a friend of his conviction that his own discharge 
would come as soon as Duncombe’s successor were named, now hopefuly 
inquiring what salary he could expect as an agent, expressing the opinion that 
40 shillings a day would be suitable to his age and experience? It was at 
this moment of great uncertainty, and great importance for Robinson’s future 
career, that An Account of Sueden was published, and his bright hopes seemed 
for a while seriously imperilled. News of the publication of the manuscript 
threw him into such despair that he fell ill, attacked by a ‘sudden and strange 
sickness’ which he, when discussing the whole subject of the Account in 1711, 
directly attributed to the fears which the publication aroused in him 
At the time when news reached Robinson of 4n Account of Sueden having 
appeared in print, the great excitement connected with the publication of da 
Account of Denmark as it was in the Year 1692—printed by the same Timothy 
„Goodwin and again without an author’s name—had spread from London, where 
the first edition had appeared in December 1693,4 as far as the northern courts. 
The anonymity of the author had in the case of 4» Account of Denmark 
been easily penetrated and it was by this time public knowledge that Robert 
‘1 For Blathwayt’s relationship with William III, see Lane, of. cit. (p. 136 , n. 5 above), pp. 88—90; 
Thomson, op. cit., (p. 136, n. 5 above), pp. 11-12; G. A. Jacobsen, William Blathwayt, a late Seven- 
seenth-Century English Administrator, (New Haven, 1932), pp. 241-95; for Robinson’s relationship 
with Blathwayt see Add. MSS. 37985 and 35105, giving their correspondence in part from 1681-96. 
For Robinson’s relationship with Vernon, see S.P. 95/14, in particular letters of 15 and 18 Aug. 1694. 
Cp. below, p. 151, n. 2. 

® Add. MS. 7075, Robinson to Stepney, Stockholm, 9 Nov. 1692, 4 Mar. 1692/3 and 2 April 
1693; cp. Add. MS. 35105, Robinson to Blathwayt, Stockholm, 4 Nov. 1693, asking for employment 
in the Church since there seemed no hope of a diplomatic post. 

3 Robinson used this expression in a conversation with Count Gyllenborg, the Swedish diplomat 
in London, in Feb. 1711; see below, p. 142, n. 3, for this conversation. In 1694 Robinson reported his 
illness to Whitehall without giving this reason for it, see S.P. 95/14, letters of 7, 16, 20 June 1694: in 
the first of these letters he describes his illness as ‘the remains of a feavo’, w™ has been Severe for the 
time’; by 20 June he reports himself better. 

4 The first two editions of the Account of Denmark bore no printer’s name, but the third edition 
was advertised as ‘Printed for Tim. Goodwin at the Queen’s Head, against St. Dunstas’s Church in 
Fileet-stree?. The date of the first edition can be fixed as Dec. 1693, since the Danish diplomat, Mogens 
Skeel, reported to Copenhagen in a letter of 18/28 Dec. 1693 that the book appeared ‘some days ago’, 


see C. H. Brasch, Om Robert Molesworth s Skrift “An Account of Denmark as it was in the year 1692” 
(Kjøbenhavn, 1879), p. 41. 
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Molesworth, late envoy to the king of Denmark, was the author of the book, ! 
which vigorously attacked the absolutist form of government in Denmark as part 
and parcel of a spirited defence of the principles of the Revolution of 1688 in 
England. In the diplomatic service it was also well known that the Danish court 
had taken great offence at the book and that the Danish envoy in London had 
protested against the publication to William III in the strongest terms? It was 
indeed the discussion and interest provoked by the Account of Denmark, and its 
consequent high sales, which had tempted Goodwin to print the Account of 
Sueden: 


“The kind reception which the Publick has given to a late Book, call’d An Account of 
Denmark (whereof Three Large Editions have come abroad in less than Three Months)’, 
Goodwin began his introduction to the Swedish companion-volume, ‘encouraged me to seek 
after an Account of Sueden, I found all sorts of People desirous to be inform’d in the state of 
this other Crown. After diligent Enquiry I was at last so Fortunate as to light on this Account 
in Manuscript, written some few years ago . . . by a very Learned Gentleman.’ 


Goodwin’s hopes as to the success of his venture were reasonably well ful- 
filled. The Account of Sueden was not controversial to the same extent as Moles- 
worth’s Account of Denmark and did not create the immediate stir surrounding 
that publication; but it ran into two more editions printed by Goodwin himself 
in 17114 and 17175 respectively; it was translated into Dutch within a short 
time of its publication and two editions of it were published in that language, 
while three appeared in French, in 1695, 1718 and 1720, proof that the 
Account of Sueden became popular also outside the author’s own country; in 


1 See, e.g., The Life and Times of Anthony Wood, ed. A. Clark, iii. (Oxford, 1894), 441, entry of 
13 Jan. 1694, for 1,000 copies being sold within a week of publication, for the ‘great noise created’ 
and for the author being ‘Mouldsworth of Dublin esq.’. Cp. Brasch, op. cit., pp. 35 seg. By 8 Mar. 1694 
Bayle in Rotterdam knew that Molesworth was the author, see Brasch, op. cit., p. 59. 

2 Brasch, of. cit., pp. 35—61. Brasch’s book is a very valuable study, based on Danish manuscripts, 
both of Molesworth’s book and of the reactions which it provoked in Denmark. It is worth noting that 
Brasch clears up the rumours which surrounded Molesworth’s stay in Denmark, showing that his difi- 
culties there were not with the Danish king, as often assumed, but quarrels of a personal nature with 
the court official Friherre Wolf von Haxthausen. Molesworth was not asked to leave, but left of his 
own accord, with the excuse that he would pay a brief visit to his home and then return. Skeel was not 
successful in having Molesworth’s book banned, though William ITI personally felt sympathy for his 
protest against it and Molesworth received no new post as long as William lived. Cp. below, p. 155. 

3 An Account of Suedes, “The Publisher to the Reader’. 

4 See below, pp. 154-5. 5 See below, pp. 156-7. 

6 C. G. Warmholtz, Bibliotheca historica suo-gothica, xii. (Uppsala 1815), no. 6709, gives details of 
the Dutch and French editions. Both the Dutch editions were of 1695, one in quarto, printed in 
Amsterdam, one in octavo, printed in 1695 at The Hague; Warmholtz possessed both copies. Warm- 
holtz prints the full titles of the three French editions; in the first, that of 1695, no place of publication 
is given, the book being advertised as ‘suivant la Copie de Londres’; the 1718 edition gives London and 
the address of Goodwin; the third edition, that of 1720, bears the imprint of Brunet, Amsterdam. 
Seccombe, D.N.B., mentions a French translation published at Amsterdam in 1712 as the only transla- 
tion of the Account known to him; 1712 may well be a misprint for 1720, certainly Warmholtz gives no 
1712 French translation. 
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England it was much discussed in print during the pamphlet-warfare of the 
party-struggles of Queen Anne’s reign? and again during George I’s reign when 
relations with Sweden were strained ;? it was reprinted once more by Thomas 
Longman in 1738 and it influenced, as Professor John Murray has shown, 
English and American opinion of Sweden and of the Swedes throughout the 
eighteenth century and even beyond; it has in our own day become a book to 
which historians have gone for information about Swedish conditions and about 
Anglo-Swedish relations, particularly those of commerce, at the close of the 
seventeenth century.’ Since, however, John Robinson had weighty reasons for 
not admitting his authorship, his name was, during his lifetime, only connected 
with the Account of Sueden by conjecture. Even in the 1738 edition, published 
fifteen years after Robinson’s death, his name was not given, though his identity 
was broadly hinted. Thomas Longman took pains, however, to establish the 
year in which the manuscript was originally written, attempting to improve on 
the ‘some few years ago’ of Goodwin’s preface. “The present Publisher’, Long- 
man wrote in his own introduction to the 1738 edition, ‘judging it very material for 
the Reader to be informed in what Year it was drawn up, has on due Inquiry found 
it was in 1688: Wherefore he has added to the Title, 4s it was in the Year 1688.6 

This year, 1688, fits in well with what clues are given in Robinson’s own 
correspondence as to the date of the original manuscript. In a letter of 19 May 
1694, to the duke of Shrewsbury, as secretary of state for northern affairs, 
Robinson refers to the Account as one which he was ‘commanded to write 6 or 
7 years ago’, thus taking us back either to 1687 or 1688.” A search of the papers 
and despatches written by Robinson and of the orders sent to him for the year 
1687 has failed to produce any reference to an account of Sweden; and it seems 
therefore most likely that the original manuscript was written during Robinson’s 
stay in England from October 1687 to June 1689 at the command of one of his 
superiors. It is difficult to decide whether the account was written before or 


1 See below, pp. 153-6. f 2 See below, pp. 156-7. 

3 This edition was published together with 4# Account of Denmark and also with several pamphlets 
relating to the North under the title: dx Account of Denmark as it was in the Year 1692. An account 
of Sweden as it was in the year 1688 with several Pieces relating to those Accounts, London, 1738. 

4 John Murray, ‘British Public Opinion and the Rupture of Anglo-Swedish Relations in 1717’, 
Indiana Magazine of History, xlv. (1948), 125 £. 

5 J. F. Chance, op. cit. (p. 138, n. 1 above), p- 681; G. N. Clark, op. cit. (p. 138, n. 4, above), 
ch.v. Swedish historians have recently become interested in #x Account of Sueden, from the point of view of 
the information it gave Europe about seventeenth-century Sweden, see Jerker Rosén, op. cit. (p. 138, 
n. 7, above), and Sven-G. Haverling, ‘Huvaddrag i svensk och antisvensk propaganda pa 1700-talet’, 
Karolinska Förbundets Arsbok, 1952 (Stockholm, 1952), p- 83. 

€ This 1738 title has become widely used, the edition being the most common of the four English 
ones; for that reason the title of the 1738 edition, 4” Account of Sueden as it was in the Year 1688, is 
often mistakenly given in references to Robinson or to the Account as the title of the 1694 edition, cp. 
p. 128, n. 1 above. 

7 S.P. 95/14, Robinson to Shrewsbury, Stockholm, 19 May 1694; cp. below, p. 20. 
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after the Revolution of 1688. It was the custom for diplomats returning from 
missions abroad to write a report on their return;! and although no important 
negotiation had been entrusted to Robinson during the time he was officially in 
charge of affairs as agent, it might well have been thought useful that a man who 
had been resident in Sweden for nearly a decade should put down what he had 
learnt about the country. Such an account of Swedish conditions in general 
would be valuable both for the information of Whitehall and for the direction 
of diplomats to be sent to the north. One likely explanation of the origin of the 
Account of Sueden can therefore be found in this type of report: commanded and 
written during the time when Robinson was kicking his heels round Whitehall 
in 1687-8, waiting for the result of the deliberations of the treasury officials 
who had been nominated to settle the financial quarrel between himself and 
Lady Wood. In favour of this theory of a pre-Revolution date count several 
facts: the expression ‘6 or 7 years ago’ fits, and also the circumstance that 
Robinson in his correspondence with the secretary of state’s office in 1692-4 
assumes that no copy of his original account can be found in Whitehall any 
longer, so that he embarks on various relations and accounts of Swedish affairs 
which he drops as soon as 4n Account of Sueden is published.2 Robinson himself, 
however, in a conversation which he had with the Swedish diplomat in London, 
Count Karl Gyllenborg, in 1711, dated the Account after the Revolution of 1688 
by implication: stating that it was written, for the sole guidance of ‘William III 
and Mr. Secretary Vernon’; giving indeed the impression that it was written 
during William Duncombe’s mission to Sweden since Robinson explained to 
Gyllenborg that Duncombe himself took the Account in manuscript back to 
England where he changed much in it and gave it to Whitehall as his own 
work. There are reasons—which will be discussed below—why Robinson’s 
conversation with Count Gyllenborg in 1711 must be treated with some reserve 
as a guide for the circumstances surrounding the writing of the Account of 
Sueden4 It is in any case difficult to reconcile the impression Gyllenborg was 
given in 1711 with the letters Robinson wrote to Whitehall in 1694 at the time 
of the publication of the Account. In these letters, Duncombe’s name is not 
mentioned in connection with the Account, nor is any order by William III or by 

1 See, ¢.g., S.P. 104/153, Sunderland to Wood, 24 June 1679, asking the envoy to prepare a report 
when he comes home; see also Duncombe’s report, edited by J. F. Chance, ‘William Duncombe’s 
Summary Report of his Mission to Sweden, 1689-92’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxix. (1924), 571-87, with 
reference to yet another report submitted. For examples from other courts see Chance, Notes, e.g. 
George Stepney’s ‘Present State of Saxony’ and his ‘Summary Account’. 

4 S.P. 95/14, Robinson to Shrewsbury, Stockholm, 28 Mar., 7 April, 9 May 1694. 

3 This conversation, and the report of it which Count Gyllenborg sent to the Swedish chancery, 
was brought to my notice by the work of Jerker Rosén, of. cit., p. 138, n. 7, above. Information taken 
from this conversation and translated quotations from it printed in this article are based on a photostat 


copy from Riksarkivet, Stockholm, Anglica, Gyllenborg to Kanslikollegium, London, 19 Feb. 1711. 
4 See below, pp. 147-9. Cp. Jerker Rosén, og. cit., p. 138, n. 7, above. 
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James Vernon, the under-secretary in the northern department only since 
4 March 1693/4 O.S. (and therefore not in any way connected with Dun- 
combe’s mission of 1689 to 1692),! referrred to. It is, of course, possible that the 
Account was commanded for William Duncombe’s guidance on the 1689 mission 
and therefore drawn up after the 1688 Revolution; but if this were the case, it 
is difficult to see why Robinson did not use the expression ‘5 or 6 years ago’ 
instead of ‘6 or 7 years ago’ and why he did not write more specifically to White- 
hall in 1694, naming the person or persons who had commanded him in an 
attempt to lift some of the responsibility from his own shoulders. His very 
caution in the letters to Shrewsbury and Vernon in 1694—extracts of which are 
printed below—would seem to have been dictated by a certain delicacy in men- 
tioning his pre-Revolution service at a time when he hoped to be honoured by 
receiving an official character from William III. Though it cannot be conclu- 
sively proved, it would seem feasible to assume on considering the evidence at 
our disposal that Robinson wrote the Account before the 1688 Revolution; that 
during the many changes that took place in the secretary of state’s office in 
1688-9 it was taken out of the office, and that by 1694 it had become circulated 
in copies widely enough for Goodwin to become aware of it (he claiming that 
‘several Copies of it were got abroad’) or at least for a copy to be produced when 
it became known that Goodwin was interested in an account of Sweden to 
supplement his already published Account of Denmark. ‘The link which in 1694 
was established between Molesworth’s Account of Denmark and the Account of 
Sueden was ominous from Robinson’s point of view and spelt danger for his 
hopes and prospects. Molesworth, while giving a sympathetic picture of the 
personality of the Danish king, Christian VI, had strongly attacked the Danish 
absolutist form of government introduced in 1660. Against this attack the 
Danish court had lodged the strongest protests; and Swedish absolutism, being 
of a younger date and introduced by the very king to whom Robinson hoped to 
become formally accredited, might prove even more likely to take offence at any 
mention of Charles XI’s government which could be interpreted as implied 
criticism. The Swedish dislike even of providing information about their 
affairs to foreigners had been stressed by Robinson’s former chief, Duncombe, 
in the report which he gave of his own negotiations in Sweden on his return; 
he had emphasized the reserve of the Swedes and “Their greate care to make a 
greate secret of the smalest matter’, as well as: 

Their peculiar jealousy of every stranger, who seems to be inquisitive, and their strict injunc- 
tions of secrecy to all their people, and most severe punishments inflicted upon any of them, 
who are found to discover the least thing that concerns their affairs either at home or abroad.? 


1 Vernon’s name would be familiar to Gyllenborg, since Vernon after 1694 became secretary of state 
for the north for several briefer periods; for these see Thomson, op. cit. (p. 136, n. 5, above), p. 183. 
3 J. F. Chance, ‘William Duncombe’s “Summary Report” ere. (op. cit., p. 142, n. 1, above), p- 573. 
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Robinson, having written his account not for publication, but confidentially for 
the benefit of his superiors, had not been in a position where he weighed his 
words that he might not give the Swedish court just reason to complain of him. 
What he feared, therefore, was that news of his authorship should leak out, that 
his references to the Swedish king or court, to the Swedish form of government, 
or to the Swedish conditions in general, should be found objectionable, and that 
Charles XI would consequently refuse to receive him in an official character if 
and when such a character were bestowed upon him by William III and 
Mary II. 

‘There was a measure of relief intermixed with Robinson’s concern, in that 

publication of his old account might now render unnecessary the continuation 
of that relation of Sweden which he had begun for the duke of Shrewsbury, the 
first instalments of that relation having already reached Whitehall where they 
found a gracious reception.) In his letter to James Vernon of 19 May, Robinson 
began by expressing his relief at the lightening of his great burden of writing 
which the Account afforded him, but this relief was soon overshadowed by his 
grave concern for his position in Sweden: 
I... shall not I think have occasion to continue it (.e. the relation to Shrewsbury) farther, 
since what I had to add will I beleive (sic) be found in the Acc‘ of Sueden, that it seems has 
crept into print which if it be the same I suspect, will not give near so much satisfaction to 
others, as it will displeasure to this Court, where I much fear I shall be lookt on as the Author, 
and how ill treated you may guess by what you will finde in that paper, which I can hardly 
think has been licens’d, and much wish it could be suppress’d.? 


To the duke of Shrewsbury Robinson wrote more explicitly by the same post: 


I finde An Account of Sueden has lately been printed (surreptitiously I suppose) in England, 
which I believe will make it needless to enlarge upon the Revenues, Forces, Trade, Interests 
etc. of this Country; at least if it be the same I was commanded to write 6 or 7 years ago, as I 
much fear it is, and that some things will be found in it, tho true, yet very unfitt to be pub- 
lish’d in print, such as will be so highly resented by this nice Court, as may make me less 
capable of doing their Maj“ Service in this Station, unless I can take off the suspicion of 
my being the Author of it, as by all means I shall endeavour. Perhaps it would be very 
necessary it were suppress’d. 3 


The very opening words of the Account might well be taken ill in Sweden: 
‘The Dominions subject to the Crown of Sueden have in this and the last Age 
been so enlarged, by the Acquisitions, or (as some call them) Encroachments 
made upon all their Neighbours’, a sentence which would not be accepted as 


1 S.P. 95/14, Robinson to Shrewsbury, Stockholm, 28 Mar., 7 April, 9 May 1694; Robinson to 
Vernon, 16 and 19 May 1694; cp. S.P. 104/197, Shrewsbury to Robinson, 8 June 1694, acknowledging 
the accounts as ‘very acceptable and satisfactory and your continuing them will increase the Esteem I 
have for you’. 

2 S.P. 95/14, Robinson to Vernon, Stockholm, 19 May 1694. 

3 Ihid., Robinson to Shrewsbury, Stockholm, 19 May 1694. 

4 Account of Sueden, p. 1. 
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a pro-Swedish interpretation of the wars of Sweden against Denmark, Russia 
and Poland. Robinson made matters worse later on in his book when he argued 
that even these acquisitions or encroachments were not due to the valour of the 
Swedes: “The Reputation gain’d, and the Conquests made by Swedez in this and 
the last Age, has not so much been owing to its Native Strength, as to Foreign 
Assistance of Germans, French, English, and especially Scots’? Robinson had not 
been very complimentary in his discussion of the characteristics of the subjects 
of Charles XI. The common people, he wrote, were ignorant and idle, and the 
country could be much improved if only ‘the Inhabitants were industrious, 
above what necessity forces them to’# He admitted that the Swedes were vigor- 
ous and knew how to endure difficulties, but he argued that their physical and 
mental faculties were cramped so that they were indisposed for ‘any great degree 
of Dexterity and Nimbleness; and the same may be said in a great measure of 
their Minds too. He noted a general lack of mental curiosity, and the studies 
which the Swedish educated classes pursued seemed to him superficial. He 
disposed of the great past claimed by Swedish scholars in the field of learning: 
‘Learning, whatever their Modern Writers pretend, can plead no great Anti- 
quity in this country’.® ‘The Nobility’, he commented, ‘seldom raise their 
Speculations above what the necessity of their Employments require’; the clergy 
were but ‘moderately learned’; the Burghers were not ‘very intelligent in Trade’; 
while the peasants were often made ‘mad and ungovernable’ by the custom of 
heavy drinking.” The ‘Finlanders’, he felt, were ‘rather more hardy and 
laborious’ than the Swedes, but on the other hand they were also ‘more Clownish, 
Ignorant and Superstitious’.® 

About the absolute ruler of the Swedes and the Finns Robinson was equally 
outspoken.® He stressed Charles XI’s reserve and ‘backwardness to Conver- 
sation with Strangers’, his ‘Parsimonious Temper’, his fits of anger due to the 
‘Cholerick Temper that hath been incident to all his Ancestors’; and even when 
he praised Charles XI, as e.g. for his temperance (only drunk ‘upon any extra- 
ordinary Occasion or Entertainment’) and for his chastity (‘scarce suspected to 
violate Chastity’), it was done in a manner which might be thought presumptious 
` for a foreigner who had held no higher diplomatic rank than an agent. Worse, 
however, was the implied criticism of absolutism which might be read into those 
parts of the Account which dealt with the Swedish form of government. “The 
Boundless Liberality of the three last Sessions of the States hath left that Body 
little more than its Ancient Name’,!® Robinson had commented in a non-commit- 


tal way which might, however, be thought satirical in 1694. The king, he 


1 Account of Sueden, p. 126. 3 Ibid., p. 4. 

g Ibid., p. 45. Ibid., pp. 45-48. 

: Ibid., p. 63. 8 Tid., P- 47- 
Ibid., pp. 50-51. 8 Ibid., p. 4. 

9 Ibid., pp. 75, 79-80. 10 Ibid., p. 116. 
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went on, is now ‘only accountable to God for his Actions, tied by no other 
Engagements than what his Coronation-Oath imported, namely, To rule the 
Kingdom according to the Law.1.... These and the like Concessions have 
rendered his Majesty an Absolute Monarch to which his Subjects submit without 
any contest’—-statements which seemed innocent enough to Robinson at the 
time of his writing of the Account of Sueden, but which would now be interpreted 
in the light of the violent discussions raging round £n Account of Denmark: 
readers of A» Account of Sueden having no means of knowing that the ‘some 
years ago’ of the introduction went as far back as ‘6 or 7 years ago’. Less non- 
committal at the time of the writing of the Account was Robinson’s emphasis on 
the discontent of the nobility owing to Charles XI’s resumption of lands formerly 
bestowed on noble families by the Crown. The king, he argued, had lost by this 
action ‘as much in the Affection of his Subjects, as he has gain’d in his Revenue’,? 
—an observation which contained more than a grain of truth, but which had 
better have been left unpublished from Robinson’s point of view. The same was 
true of the frankness with which the author of the Account complained, as a result 
of his own experience in dealing with the Swedes, that ‘their Treatment of 
the English is only in reference to their own convenience’.4 

In his first nervousness Robinson no doubt exaggerated in his mind the 
number of those statements in the Account to which exception might be taken in 
Sweden.’ After a lapse of six or seven years it must indeed have been difficult to 
remember exactly what he had and what he had not put into the Account. As 
soon as a copy of the book reached him, he became less agitated. A conversation 
he had on the subject with the Dutch envoy, Baron van Heeckeren,® also 
helped to calm him; and on 6 June we find him writing to Vernon in a more 
relieved and resigned manner: 
I have gott the Acc‘ of Sueden lately printed in England, and do daily expect to hear their 
sense of it here, for I doubt not but some Copys of it are come to their hands. The B: de 
Heeckeren to whom I have show’d some passages in it, thinks the publication of it very 

1 Account of Sueden, p. 93. 

2 Ibid., p. 109. 

3 Jébid.,p. 110. In S.P. 95/13, Duncombe to Nottingham, Stockholm, 29 Mar. 1689/90, there is, 
in cypher, a slight echo of this sentence: ‘I wish it were not true that the King hath got all their lands 
but hath lost all their affections’, an echo which might conceivably be thought to support Robinson’s 
contention that Duncombe had a share in writing the Account. It seems more probable, however, that . 
both Robinson and Duncombe were echoing sentiments expressed to them by the Swedish nobility; and 
it is even possible that Robinson influenced the phraseology of Duncombe’s despatch. 

4 Ibid, p. 153. 

5 These statements were in reality limited to those quoted above, pp. 144-6, to which might be 
added that moral frailty of ‘some’ Swedish women after their marriage, cited from an Account of Sueden 
by Murray, op. cit., p. 141, n. 4, above. 

€ Walraven, Baron van Heeckeren, heer van Netelhorst, envoy extraordinary from the States 
General to Sweden, 1692-8, see A. H. H. Van Der Burgh, Gezantschappen door Zweden en Nederland 


wederzijds afgevaardigd gedurende de jaren 1592-1795 (S'Gravenhage, 1886), p. 11. 
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unseasonable, and that such as are ill-intentioned will not fail to make the worst interpretation 
of it they can; yet withall hopes, that what is said in favor of Sueden will partly help to ballance, 
what is otherwise; and that much stirr will not be made about it; and I can only wish he be 
not mistaken.1 


The dangerous passages, those which might ruin him, loomed large in 
Robinson’s mind, but were not so conspicuous in the book itself, since they were 
widely interspersed in a factual account of the geography, economy and history 
of the kingdom. Occasional words of praise could also be found: Robinson 
stressed, e.g., that poor people in Sweden were better clothed than anywhere 
else in Europe and that justice was well looked after in the higher courts, fees 
payable to lawyers being fixed so low that ordinary citizens could afford to go to 
law.? A certain supercilious and condescending tone is at times noticeable, and 
has indeed been remarked upon by a modern Swedish historian as characteristic 
of the whole book. The Account was, however readable; the style lively, the 
description of the country very good, and the factual information given on vari- 
ous aspects of Swedish life so well arranged and trustworthy that Robinson’s 
biographer of 1897 in the Dictionary of National Biography, Thomas Seccombe, 
compared the Account to a modern consular report, while G. N. Clark, using 
information from the Account for his chapter on ‘Neutral Commerce’ in The 
Dutch Alliance and the War against French Trade, 1688-1697 (published in 
1923), judged Robinson ‘the best English authority of the time’. The know- 
ledge displayed in the Account of trade relations between England and Sweden 
also particularly impressed Robinson’s superiors in Whitehall, Vernon recom- 
mending him in July 1694 as a man who had the reputation of understanding 
the ‘mysterys of Trade’. 

Robinson’s determination ‘by all means’ to take off the suspicion of his being 
the author of the Account succeeded very well in Sweden. His hope that ‘much 
stirr’ would not be made was no doubt helped by the fact that Charles XI was 
at this time on a visit to Lapland (a visit which was followed by a prolonged 
tour of inspection of regiments stationed outside Stockholm), and that those 
ministers and high officials who had not accompanied the king left the capital 
earlier than usual for their summer stay on their country estates.® But it is also 
clear, from the conversation which Robinson had with Count Gyllenborg in 


1 S.P. 95/14, Robinson to Vernon, 6 June 1694. 

3 Account of Sueden, pp. 39-40. 

3 Haverling, op. cit. (p. 141, n. 5, above), p. 83. 

4 G. N. Clark, op. cit. (p. 138, n. 4, above), p. 98; cp. ibid., pp. 104, 115-6. 

5 S.P. 96/14, Robinson to Vernon, Stockholm, 23 June 1694 and Robinson to Shrewsbury, 
Stockholm, 15 Sept. 1694. : i 

8 The inaccessibility of Swedish ministers during the summer months is a common complaint of 
English diplomats. On the occasion of Charles X1’s visit to Lapland, Robinson wrote to Vernon that 
the ministers are ‘for the most part as inaccessible as if they were there too’. (S.P. 95/14, letter of 


23 June 1694.) 
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1711, that Robinson in 1694 consciously attempted to divert blame from him- 
self to the envoy, William Duncombe, who had left Sweden in 1692. What 
Robinson told Gyllenborg in 1711 is, according to his own testimony, what he 
offered as an excuse for the Account with the Swedish ministers in 1694: that 
William Duncombe was in reality responsible for the Account, having worked 
on a draft which Robinson had been ordered to write and having changed it ‘in 
several places’, the Account being finally delivered to William III and Mr. 
Secretary Vernon ‘as his own (i.e. Duncombe’s) work’. The printer, Robinson 
continued, had in his turn made various alterations in the manuscript; though 
on the puzzle of how and why the Account came to be published, Robinson could 
offer no explanation beyond the bald statement that ‘it got into print’ 

It is difficult to believe that there is any substance in Robinson’s excuses to 
the Swedes of 1694 and 1711. A comparison of the Account with Duncombe’s 
despatches and with Duncombe’s own report of his mission does not show any 
significant differences of style (and indeed, Robinson may have helped to draft 
Duncombe’s own report); but on internal evidence the Account would seem to 
be previous in time to Duncombe’s mission in that it in no way re-echoes the 
negotiations or happenings of 1689-92, while it remains perfectly consistent 
with the experience gained by Robinson from 1678 to 1687? On the whole, 
therefore, I incline to the view that Robinson brought in Duncombe’s name in 
his conversations with the Swedish ministers to excuse his own responsibility for 
the Account, the more so since Robinson in his letters to the duke of Shrewsbury 
and to James Vernon in 1694 gives no indication whatsoever that the Account 
had any connection with Duncombe, indeed dating the Account from before 
Duncombe’s mission. It was very tempting for Robinson to shift at least some 
of the blame in his conversations with the Swedes on to Duncombe: Duncombe 
was known to have been very dissatisfied with the negative result of his negotia- 
tions in Sweden and he might therefore be forgiven (or at least understood) for 
some hard remarks about the Swedes; he would also seem to fit in well with the 
printer’s description of the author as a person of ‘known and extablished Reputa- 
tion’; moreover, he was far removed from the Swedish scene, having been 
appointed a lord justice of Ireland by William III soon after his return from his 
mission in Sweden: in the summer of 1693 he had left for his new appointment? 
The Swedish ministers in 1694, however (as Robinson assured Gyllenborg in 


1 Riksarkivet, Stockholm, Anglica, Gyllenborg to Kanslikollegium, London, rg Feb. 1711. 

3 A comparison has been made between 4% Account of Sueden and Duncombe’s ‘Summary Report’, 
and also of the despatches and letters of the two men kept in the Public Record Office and in the British 
Museum. 

3 Cal. Treas. Books, x. 1, pp. 241 and 261, entries of 13 June 1693 (money for Duncombe’s 
equipage and prevarations) and 27 June (orders to seal Duncombe’s goods on his going to Ireland). 
After Duncompe's departure for Ireland, Robinson sometimes forwards letters to him from friends in 
Sweden via the Secretary’s Office (P.R.O., S.P. 95/13 and 14). 
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1711), accepted Robinson’s explanations of the circumstances surrounding the 
writing and the publication of the Account, and they expressed themselves 
perfectly satisfied with his innocence and blamed him in no way for the account. 
We can therefore conclude that in his relationship with the Swedes in 1694 
Robinson was in great measure successful in his efforts to ‘take off the suspicion 


of my being the author’. 

A conspiracy of silence would seem to fall, at least in the documents from the 
period which have been conserved, upon the problem of the authorship of the 
Account between Robinson’s letters of May and June 1694 to Whitehall and his 
conversation with Gyllenborg, reported to the Swedish chancery by the latter, 
in February 1711. Neither the duke of Shrewsbury nor James Vernon referred 
to the Account in their letters to Blathwayt as secretary of state in attendance on 
William III, nor in their official letters to Robinson himself? They may have 
been influenced by their desire not to harm Robinson at a time when it looked 
as if his hopes of an official appointment might at last succeed. Vernon wrote to 
Blathwayt on 12 June 1694—the day after Robinson’s first frantic letters of 
19 May had been received in Whitehall’—of these hopes, while thanking 
Blathwayt for his help in procuring an appointment for Matthew Prior:4 


Your Kindness has not been the less to Mr. Robinson for staying for the most convenient 
time to move for him and to have a prospect of making it sure, I think the opportunity now 
offers itself by the Swedes pressing att this time for Satisfaction to their Merchants. I suppose 
Mr. Robinson may be thought as fitt as another to Negotiate this matter hee having been 
an observer of all that has passd, and one (who I hear) has a particular Genius and Talent 
for comprehending the mysterys of Trade which will have a great Connexion with this 
Controversy and a skillful Man will have less difficulty to show the Errours and Exorbitancys 
of those accounts and he will do it with greater authority If hee bee Expressly Qualifyd for 
it by honour of a higher character. I know not whether it will advantage him to tell you that 
the Swedish Secretary Leyoncronaÿ as hee did formerly so does againe on this occasion give 
broad hints that the Chancellor Oxenstierna would like very well to see this affaire putt into 
M” Robinson’s hands, and if his (#.e. Oxenstierna’s) Inclinations to his Maj*™ interests are 
so good as wee are told it may bee worth while to let those treat with him who are most 
agreeable to him especially when their probity and sufficiency is otherwise known and this 
My Lord Duke (i.e. the duke of Shrewsbury) thinks so well of that I understand he writes 
to you by this post in M* Robinson’s behalf. 


1 Riksarkivet, Stockholm, Anglica, Gyllenborg’s letter of 19 Feb. 1711. 

2 The Baron van Heeckeren visited William’s headquarters early in August 1694, see Add. MS. 
37922, Blathwayt to Vernon, Mont St. Andre, 2/12 Aug. 1694, but I have found no evidence that 
Heeckeren mentioned the Ærcoust either to William III or to Blathwayt; indeed it is not clear from the 
, evidence available (quoted above, pp. 146-7) whether Robinson confessed his authorship to the Dutch 
envoy, or whether he merely showed him passages from the Accoust without admitting the responsibility 
which he took upon himself in his letters to Whitehall. 

3 See endorsement of date of arrival, 11 June, on letters of 19 May in S.P. 95/14. 

4 Brit. Mus., Egerton MS. 920, Vernon to Blathwayt, 12 June 1694. 

5 Kristofer Leijoncrona, who was later promoted minister resident and then envoy extraordinary, 
see Biographiskt Lexicon öfoer namnkunniga Svenska Män, vii. (Uppsala, 1841). 
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The secretary of state by the same post recommended Robinson as follows: 
“His letters show him to be a man discreet and well deserving, and as I am in- 
formd much esteemed by his Majesty’s friends in that Court. In case such a 
negociation (5.e. about compensation for Swedish ships taken by the English) 
should fall into his hands, it were perhaps worth his Majesty’s consideration 
whether some advancement of character might not be reasonable.” 

The opportunity was indeed at this time favourable, since William III was 
anxious to reopen negotiations at The Hague to draw Charles XI of Sweden 
into the anti-French camp and realized, after the failure of Duncombe’s mission 
to Sweden, that a settlement of the Swedish claims for ships taken would have to 
be a necessary preliminary to the success of these negotiations. The favourable 
opinion held by Count Oxenstierna of Robinson greatly increased the latter’s 
prospects with William III, the king being well aware of the need to cultivate 
the Swedish chancellor’s sympathy for the struggle of the Maritime Powers 
against Louis XIV. Blathwayt’s answer, dated 1 July s.n., therefore gave 
William’s agreement to the opening of negotiations with Sweden on the com- 
pensation-issue and also to the promotion of Robinson: ‘His Majesty does 
resolve’, Blathwayt communicated to the duke of Shrewsbury, ‘to give Mr. 
Robinson, by whom the business will be managed the character of Agent, with 
an Allowance of 40s. per diem’? The secretary of state for the north expressed 
his pleasure at the news,’ and to hurry up the formalities of credentials and 
commission Vernon wrote to Blathwayt on 27 July: 

I am very glad to hear His Ma‘ is come to some resolution to have the Swedes Demands 
formally Enquired into in order to make an adjustment with them and that it will bee putt 
into M” Robinsons hands, the mending his Character and giving him a Commission to treat 
will bee both Necessary and without it they will hardly think there that the King intends 
their Satisfaction in good Earnest and if Delays shall be thought afterwards of any use he may 
assigne the reasons for it with a better grace. I send you therefore a Copy of the Credentialls 
hee had as Agent upon the death of M" Warwick and you will either prepare the like or leave 
it to bee done as you think fitt, and the Commission may bee sent afterwards whenever you 
give- Directions for it.* 

Instructions for Robinson to treat with ‘the Court of Sweadland’ in the matter 
of the Swedish ships had before this been received from William’s headquarters 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm., Report on the Manuscripts of the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry preserved 
at Montague House (hereafter cited as Hist. MSS. Comm., The Duke of Buccleuch), ii. (London, 1903), 
80, Shrewsbury to Blathwayt, 12 June 1694. 

2 Ibid, p. 85, Blathwayt to Shrewsbury, Roosbeck, 1 July 1694, s.n. Cp. Add. MS. 
37922, Blathwayt to Vernon, Mont St. Andre, 2/12 Aug. 1694, for reaffirmation that William III 
had decided to employ Robinson with an official character. It is possible that Baron van Heeckeren had 
during his August visit to headquarters (see above, p. 149, n. 2), spoken favourably of Robinson. 

3 Hist. MSS. Comm., The Duke of Buccleuch, ii. 96, Shrewsbury to Blathwayt, ro July 1694, 
expressing satisfaction with Robinson’s appointment, ‘because I believe he will do it better than any- 
body, being thoroughly versed in it’. 

4 Brit. Mus., Egerton MS. 920, Vernon to Blathwayt, 27 July 1694. 
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and despatched to Stockholm; Robinson’s credentials now quickly followed 
and on 15 August the new agent could proudly acknowledge: “This day I 
receiv'd the Credential letter to this King wherein I am honour’d with the 
Character of their Maj®’s Agent.” 

From the point of view of Robinson’s relationship with his superiors in 
Whitehall, therefore, no ill effect followed the publication of the Account, neither 
Shrewsbury nor Vernon blaming him in any way for being the self-confessed 
author of the manuscript from which Goodwin printed 4» Account of Sueden. 
No step was taken, as far as can be ascertained, to suppress the Account, the 
secretary of state for the north probably considering the book too unimportant 
to bother about as long as the Swedes did not complain of it: in any case it was, 
as the rumpus about £n Account of Denmark had shown, an impossibility to act 
against a book, however unpopular with a foreign court, approved by the whigs® 
—and the link established between the two Accounts would no doubt have 
extended whig protection also to the Account of Sueden. Robinson’s suggestion 
that the Account might be suppressed was therefore not acted upon. This was, 
however, of less importance to him when it became clear that no suspicion of his 
authorship was entertained by Charles XI on the king’s return to his capital in 
the autumn of 1694. Either no rumour of Robinson’s responsibility for the 
Account reached him, or Count Oxenstierna, anxious not to weaken his own 
position, gave a satisfactory explanation on the lines which Robinson himself 
had used to the Swedish ministers with whom he had discussed his problem. 
In any case Charles XI received Robinson very kindly in audience on 28 Sep- 
tember, when the new agent presented his credentials. The king saw him 
alone, without ceremony, the two men speaking Swedish together. The 
following day Robinson reported.to Shrewsbury with some pride: 


What his Ma° was pleas’d to say of myself, I ought not perhaps to repeat, but that I humbly 
hope Your Grace will interpret it, not as a mark of my vanity, but of my desire to give Your 


1 Hist. MSS. Comm., The Duke of Buccleuch, ii. 102, 107, 110, Shrewsbury to Blathwayt, 17 and 
31 July, and 31 Aug. 1694; P.R.O, S.P. 104/197, Shrewsbury to Robinson, 31 July and 28 Aug. 1694. 

2 S.P. 95/14, Robinson to Shrewsbury, Stockholm, 15 Aug. 1694 and Robinson to Vernon, 
22 and 28 Aug. 1694. Cp. Robinson’s thanks to Vernon, ibid., 24 July 1694, as soon as he had been 
told officially that his promotion would come: ‘. . . and the same (i.¢. thanks) I no less owe to yor self, 
for haveing rendered me so recommendable, as I could not have hope’d to become without your friendly 
and obligeing good offices, Mr. Blathwayt, Mr. Leyoncrona, and many others tell me how much you 
are my Patron, and to what degree I am oblig’d.’ 

* Brasch, op. cit. (p. 139, n. 4, above), pp. 53 seq. 

* Count ee s name is not specifically mentioned in Gyllenborg’s report of his conversation 
with Robinson (Riksarkivet, Stockholm, Anglica, Gyllenborg to Kanslikollegium, London, 19 Feb. 
1711), but he would certainly figure among the ‘Swedish ministers’ whom Robinson, according to 
Gyllenborg’s report, consulted in 1694; and Oxenstierna in his turn would take care that his political 
opponents in Sweden should not receive propaganda material against the newly accredited agent of 
William III. 

5 S.P. 95/14, Robinson to Shrewsbury, Stockholm, 29 Sept. 1694. 
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Grace true and full information. His Ma‘ said, that He was very pleas’d Mis Maj” of 
Great Britain thought fitt to continue me at His Court and give me a Character and that no 
other Person could have been so wellcome to Him as M? Robinson; for He had long found 
me a good Suede;! and well inform’d in all their affaires; that I had good intentions, and made 
such just and fair relations of what past, as have hitherto had good effect.? 

This good opinion Robinson was concerned to keep, and he consequently 
kept quiet about his authorship, or explained it away as outlined above, through- 
out his stay in Sweden—that is, until 1703; and also during his years of contact 
with Charles XII and the Swedish army and chancery-in-the-field from 1703-9 
in his capacity as envoy extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the Swedish 
warrior-king, with orders to wait upon him as and when opportunities should 
arise.’ That Robinson succeeded in keeping his authorship dark, or at least in 
minimizing his responsibility for the Account with the Swedes, is indeed proved 
by the very occasion of his appointment as envoy in 1702: another diplomat, 
George Stepney, was originally intended by Whitehall for the post, but the 
Swedes objected to him as pro-Danish and suggested that Robinson would prove 
a more popular choice at the Swedish court. These remonstrances from the 
Swedish chancery—where Robinson had friends even after Oxenstierna’s 
deatht—brought about a change of plan on the part of the English government 
and precipitated Robinson’s promotion from minister resident (a rank which 
he had reached in 1696) to envoy in 1702.° 

After 1709, when Robinson’s connection with Sweden was at last broken 
and his career in the Church had begun in earnest (his consecration as bishop 
of Bristol taking place in 1710 and this translation to London in 1713, with a 
flattering interlude of high office as lord privy seal from 1711-13 when he was 
also English plenipotentiary at the congress of Utrecht), it became generally 
known that he was the author of the Account of Sueden. Doubts were raised, 
however, whether the work was wholly Robinson’s and whether the publisher 

1 This expression of Charles XJ’s, that Robinson was ‘a good Suede’ finds echoes throughout 
Robinson’s career, see, ¢.g., Hatton, Fefferyes Letters, p. 79, for the Russians using the label in a dero- 
gatory fashion in 1709; the English often called Robinson ‘a Swede’, see ¢.g., Memoirs of the Secret 
Service of Fohn Macky Esg., ed. by Mr. Macky (London, 1733), p- 144, for the opinion that Robinson 
was ‘in deportment and everything else, a Swede’ (often quoted, e.g. by G. N. Clark, op. cit. (p. 138, 
n. 4, above), p. 116); Bolingbroke called him ‘the holy black Swede’ (quoted by Jerker Rosén, op. cit., 
p. 138, n. 7, above). 

2 Charles XI was no doubt thinking here of the success, from the Swedish point of view, of having 
the claims for Swedish ships examined by the English. 

3 For these years of Robinson’s career, see, apart from the authorities cited above, p. 129, n. 1, 
also: Carl von Rosen, Bidrag till kännedomen om det svenska stormaktsodldets fall, ii. (Stockholm,1936), 
ch. 2; A. E. Stamp, “The meeting of the Duke of Marlborough and Charles XII at Altranstadt’, Trans. 
R. Hist. Soc., new series, xii. (London, 1898), 103-16; K.-G. Hildebrand, ‘England och Sverige, 1707. 
Nagra Bidrag’, Karolinska Förbundets Arsbok (1937), pp. 176-202. 


4 Hatton, Fefferyes Letters, pp. 13, 15—16. 
5 Von Rosen, of. cit. (note 3, above), pp. 36-37; Hatton, Fefferyes Letters, pp. 6-7, B.D.R., 
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had not tampered with the manuscript and added comments on his own: doubts 
which can be traced back to that conversation of Robinson, now bishop of Bristol, 
with Count Gyllenborg in 1711 to which reference has already been made. 
The impetus to this conversation came when Robinson was named in print as 
the author of the Account of Sueden by an anonymous pamphleteer, —soon known 
to be William Benson'—who attacked the Swedish-born Sir Jacob Banks (or 
Bancks) M.P Banks had in an address to his constituents at Minehead in 
Somerset in 1710 come into the open with such high-tory arguments that it was 
clear that he favoured absolutism and advocated non-resistance to the monarch. 
Benson, who had some knowledge of Sweden and of Swedish affairs, exploited 
the fact that Banks was Swedish-born and accused him in 4 Letter to Sir F— 
B— . . . concerning The late Minehead Doctrine etc.,? published early in 1711, of 
working for the introduction of absolutism on the Swedish model in England, 
a pamphlet which in the words of the attorney general was in reality a disguised 
attack on Queen Anne’s government.‘ In his pamphlet Benson quoted at length 
and in many places from 4a Account of Sueden in order to prove his points, and 
he also attempted to gain support for his arguments by stressing on the one 
hand Robinson’s long experience in Sweden and on the other his position in the 
Church, his degree of Doctor of Divinity (bestowed on him in 1697) and his 
bishopric. 
‘My... author’, Benson wrote, ‘I need but name to compleat his Character, Dr. Robinson, 
the late Plenipotentiary in the North. His Abilities and Integrity are sufficiently well known 
to every body, but that which will weigh most on this occasion, is, his being a Genuine Son 
of the Church of England, and one of those Divines whom her Majesty had advanc’d to a 
Bishoprick, since she had it at heart to incourage none but Persons of such Principles. This will 
give his Evidence an irresistible Authority.5 

It was not long, however, before a pamphleteer of the pro-Swedish camp, 
in Some Remarks By Way of Answer To a late Pamphlet Entituled a Letter to Sir 

1 Gyllenborg did not name Benson in his letter to the Swedish chancery from London, 19 Feb. 
1711 (Riksarkivet, Stockholm, Anglica), nor in the memorial of the same date which he delivered to 
the English government protesting against the pamphlet (copy in S.P. 100/61), but the attorney- 
generals consideration on the memorial (idid., dated 2 Mar. 1710/11) gave Benson’s name; and 
Gyllenborg’s second memorial (iéid., 12 Mar. 1711) emphasized that Benson has admitted his author- 
ship. 

2 For Banks, see article by B. Boëthius, Svensk Biografisk Lexikon, ti. (Stockholm, 1920), 710-6: 
Banks had left Sweden for England in 1680 and had served in the English navy in the East. He later 
settled in England, married the wealthy widow of a Jacobite and had through her influence become 
M.P. for Minehead in 1698. 

3 Fall title: À Letter to Sir J—B. By Birth a 8—, but Naturaliz’d, and now a M—r of the Present 
Parliament Concerning The late MINEHEAD doctrine, which was established by a certain Free Parlia- 
ment of Sweden, to the utter Enslaving of that Kingdom, London, 1711. Printed for A. Baldwin in 
Warwick Lane. 

4 S.P. roo/61, Sir Edward Northey’s considerations of 2 March 1710/11. Gyllenborg had also 


stressed the pamphlet’s underlying motive in his letter to the Swedish chancery of 19 Feb. 
5 A Letter to Sir F —B— ett., p. 4. 
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7.B.,' tried to challenge Benson on his use of the Account of Sueden: not, indeed, 
on the issue of Robinson being or not being the author of the Account, but on the 
question whether the Account had been printed as originally composed by Robin- 
son. It seems very probable, owing to the close similarities between the argu- 
ments of this pamphlet and the report sent in by Count Gyllenborg of the 
conversation between himself and the bishop of Bristol in February 1711 (a con- 
versation occasioned by Gyllenborg’s desire to hear the bishop’s opinion of the 
pamphlet-attack on Benson and of the support which the pamphleteer had 
tried to find in the Account of Sueden), that the author of Some Remarks etc. was 
either Count Gyllenborg himself, or someone briefed by him of his conversation 
with Robinson? In Some Remarks, etc. a counter-attack was launched: 
As to the other, which he (f.e. the writer of the Letter to Sir F.B.) thinks to establish, by giving 
a just Character of the Abilities and Integrity of the supposed Author, the Evidence of it 
will, perhaps, not appear so irresistible when we are inform’d, that it was publish’d without 
the Bishop’s Consent and knowledge; And, therefore, we can never be assured, that the 
Publisher has added nothing of his own (as he seems to hint in his Epistle to the Reader), 
till the Bishop is pleased to affix his Name to another Edition; and not till then can we have 
what is quoted out of this Account, Ex ore Episcopt. 
Even allowing ‘for once’, the writer went on to argue, that the bishop himself 
wrote the whole of the Account, it can easily be proved that the author of the 
Letter to Sir F.B. has twisted the factual information he found in the Account 
into propaganda-material to suit his own purposes (again a point which Robinson 
had emphasized in his talk with Gyllenborg)—and several instances of such 
misinterpretations and falsifications are given.® 

Timothy Goodwin naturally enough tried to cash in on the publicity 
created by this pamphleteering warfare for the Account of Sueden, and a second 
edition of the book was printed in 1711. In this edition, though the title-page 
remained unchanged, a new foot-note lent credence to the identification of 
Robinson made by Benson: this note, given at the bottom of the page of contents, 
indeed drawing attention to the implied identification: ‘The Reader is desired 
to take Notice, That the Figures (1) (2) (3), etc. in the Margin denote the 
Beginning of each Page in the Edition referred to in the Letter to Sir F.B.’4 
Significantly enough Goodwin in this edition also dropped from his preface the 
sentence which proclaimed the author being unknown to the publisher, but 
further than that Goodwin dared not go.6 The Lester to Sir F.—B.— etc. itself, 

1 Some Remarks by Way of Answer to a late Pamphlet Entituled a Letter to Sir F.B. (London, 1711) 
Printed for Jonah Bowyer, at the Rose, Ludgate-Street. 

2 Riksarkivet, Stockholm, Anglica, Gyllenborg’s letter of 19 Feb. 1711. For Gyllenborg’s activities 
as a pamphleteer on other occasions during his years in London, see article on him in Biagrapkiskt 
Lexicon Gfver namnkunniga Svenska Män, v. (Uppsala, 1839). 

3 Some Remarks, etc., pp. 8, 18-19, 21, 24. 


4 An Account of Sueden, etc. (London, 1711), footnote to “Table of Contents’. 
5 Ibid., The Publisher to the Reader’. 
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with its outspoken criticism of absolutism in Sweden and its antagonistic, indeed 
caricatured representation of Charles XI and Charles XII, shocked Count 
Gyllenborg, who—having asked Robinson’s advice in the matter and received 
support for his proposed action—protested against the pamphlet to the British 
government? The attorney general was of the opinion that Benson could and 
should be prosecuted, the more so as the pamphlet was in reality a violent attack 
on Queen Anne’s ministers, ‘with unlawfull reflections and Insinuations 
relating to our own Affairs’; but the final decision of the ministry went against 
prosecution. When Charles XII later in the year, having read a translation of 
the pamphlet sent to him in Turkey by Gyllenborg, reopened the matter and 
asked for the suppression of the pamphlet through orders sent to Gyllenborg,* 
the latter was no more successful than Skeel had been in his appeals in 1693-4 
to have the Account of Denmark suppressed.® Robinson to Gyllenborg expressed 
himself very distressed at having become mixed up in the pamphleteer and party 
struggle, and he spoke feelingly to the Swede of the danger in which diplomats 
would live if reports meant for the eyes of their superiors alone should habitually 
find their way into print without their knowledge and consent.* Robinson seems 


1 See for a discussion of 4 Lester to Sir ¥ —B.—, and of other anti-Swedish pamphlets during Charles 
XII’s reign, the interesting article by H. G. Wright, ‘Some English writers and Charles XII’, Studia 
ncophilologica, xv. (Uppsala, 1942-3), pp. 105 F. Cp. Haverling, op. cit. (p. 141, n. 5, above), pp. 83-4. 

2 S.P. 100/61, Copy of Gyllenborg’s first memorial. ‘This copy is undated, but the date is fixed, 
first by his reference to it as the memorial which I ‘delivered this morning’ in his letter of 19 Feb. 1711 
to Kanslikollegium (Riksarkivet, Stockholm, Anglica) and, secondly by his reference to the memorial 
and its date in his second memorial of 12 Mar. 1711 (S.P. 100/61). In the first memorial Gyllenborg 
stressed that he had not previously bothered to trouble the secretary of state with complaints about the 
insults to Charles XII and Sweden by the many mercenary scribblers of the period, he having experi- 
enced that his predecessor Leyoncrona’s protests, and Queen Anne’s efforts to stop such insults, had been 
in vain. The Leiter to Sir F.B., however, was in a different class: it was so outspoken, printing names 
and titles in full, in contravention of the custom of the time, and so violent against Charles XI and 
Charles XII, and ‘presque contre toute la Nation’, that he must demand its suppression and the punish- 
ment of its author. The second memorial repeated these arguments, adding that since the author was 
now known, it should be easy to bring him to justice. 

3 S.P. 100/61, Sir Edward Northey’s considerations of 2 Mar. 1710/11. 

4 Ibid., Gyllenborg’s memorials of 20 July 1711 and 19 June 1712. Cp. Haverling, op. cit. (p. 141, 
n. 5, above), p. 84, mentioning from examination of Swedish documents a last effort by Gyllenborg 
in Dec. 1712/Jan. 1713. 

5 Brasch, op. cit. (p. 139, n. 4, sa, pp. 44 seq. There was some talk in 1711 of suppressing 4 
Letter to Sir F.B. in Sweden, but the Swedish council decided against it, arguing that a formal prohibi- 
tion would only increase the attraction of the pamphlet; on Charles XIIs return to Sweden from Turkey, 
however, the pamphlet was suppressed by the king’s order, see Bo&thius’s article cited above, p.153,n. 2. 
Tt is possible that the anti-absolutist statesmen of the Swedish council in 1711 wanted the pamphlet 
to circulate in Sweden. 

€ Riksarkivet, Stockholm, Anglica, Gyllenborg’s letter of 19 Feb. 1711. Cp. the remark by the com- 
piler of the Bibliotheque Angloise, vii. 432 (quoted by Warmholtz, op. cit. p. 140, n. 6, above (no. 6709) ), 
“On se disoit alors À Poreille, que ce qui en fasoit en partie le merite en Angleterre, n’étoit pas ce qui 
plaisoit le plus 4 la Cour Suedoise; et je n’ai pas oublié, qu’en effet les Whigs eurent souvent la malice de 
vanter cet ouvrage dans la petite vue d’en chagriner |’Auteur.’ 
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indeed to have become wary of printers and booksellers through his experience 
with the Account, as an encounter which Edmund Curll had with him in 1716 
would help to show: Curll’s suggestion, through an intermediary, that Robinson 
might revise and correct an early edition of Rochester’s poems being refused 
with the retort: ‘Sir, I am told that Mr. Curll is a shrewd man, and should I 
revise the book you have brought me, he would publish it as approved by me’. 

Goodwin continued to press the Account of Sueden whenever interest became 
focused on the north. In 1716-7 when anti-Swedish feeling was running 
high in commercial circles in England, owing to Charles XII’s privateering 
ordinance of 171 5,3 the Account and Robinson’s authority was once more appealed 
to. An anonymous author of Observations on the aforementioned Remarks upon 
Mr. Fackson’s Memorial (these Remarks etc. being a pro-Swedish pamphlet 
written by Count Gyllenborg himself) stated: ‘As to the ill Usage of all English 
merchants in Sueden; though I could say much, yet I shall only refer them to the 
Account of Sueden, written (as it is said) by the present Bishop of London and 
surely they will believe him’.2 The anti-Swedish propaganda, which was 
actively encouraged and even instigated by George I’s government for dynastic 
and Hanoverian reasons, culminated in the arrest of Count Gyllenborg in 
February 1717 on the charge of conspiracy with the Jacobites against George 
I.4 In this year Goodwin published a memoir of Patkul designed to inflame 
English feeling against Charles XII’ and also brought out a third edition of the 
Account of Sueden, advertising it as corrected and connecting it, through the same 
footnote as in the second edition, with Benson’s celebrated and widely read 
Letter to Sir J— B—. etc.® This third edition also hinted more broadly at the 
author’s identity by a changed title-page, in which the Account is described 
as being written by ‘a Person of Note, who resided many Years there’, a reference 
which could hardly be misread in view of Robinson’s long diplomatic career in 


t Ralph Straus, The Unspeakable Curl! (London, 1927), pp. 87-88. 

2 For Anglo-Swedish relations in this period see J. F. Chance, George I and the Northern War 
(London, 1909), cc. 1 and 2; J. Murray, ‘An Eighteenth-Century Whitebook’, Huntington Library 
Quarterly, vi. (1942-3), 293-312; R. M. Hatton, Diplomatic Relations between Great Britain and the 
Dutch Republic, 1714-1721 (London, 1950), pp. 74-81, 120-6; Stig Jägerskiold, Sverige och 
Europa 1716-1718 (Ekenëäs, 1937), pp. 9-112. 

3 Both the Remarks upon Mr. Jacksons Memorial and the Observations on the aforementioned 
Remarks upon Mr. Fackson’s Memorial are most readily available in the reprints by Thomas Longman, 
1738, bound with the Account of Denmark and the Account of Sueden. 

* See J. Murray, ‘Sweden and the Jacobites’, Huntington Library Quarterly, viii. (1944-5), 259-76, 
and the same author’s ‘British Public Opinion and the Rupture of Anglo-Swedish Relations in 1717’, 
op. cit. (p. 141, n. 4, above); R. M. Hatton, Diplomatic relations etc. (see note 2, above), pp. 147— 
159, and the authorities cited by these two writers. 

5 Also included in the Longman reprints of 1738. For the problem of authorship of this memoir 
see H. G. Wright’s article in Studia neophilologica, cited on p. 155, n. 1, above, and J. Murray’s article 
in Indiana Magazine of History, cited on p. 141, n. 4, above. 

$ An Account of Suede etc., London, 1717. 
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Sweden. The lack of author’s name, however, shows that Robinson remained 
adamant in his determination not to own publicly his authorship of the Account. 
The bishop was a cautious and moderate man by nature, and quite apart from 
his desire to stand well with the Swedes—he was known as a ‘good Suede’ or a 
‘Swede’ far and widet—he had his reasons for sticking to the story which he had 
told to the Swedish ministers in 1694 and to Count Gyllenborg in 1711. It 
cannot have béen easy for him as ‘a Genuine Son of the Church of England’ to 
have repeated to Gyllenborg in 1711 his excuses from 1694, told at a time when 
he had little inclination or prospects for a career in the Church,? and when his 
whole attention had been concentrated on throwing off suspicion, ‘by whatever 
means’, of his being the author of a book which might ruin his career as a diplo- 
mat. But while his action in 1694 had been principally for the sake of his own 
future, and only secondly ‘for their Maj" Service’, his motives in 1711 were 
strongly influenced by his desire to remain the friend and counsellor of Sweden 
and to help Anglo-Swedish relations at a time when they were beginning to 
show strain.’ To have allowed his name to be given on the third edition, in 
1717 when anti-Swedish feeling was running high, would have been in some 
measure to identify himself with those who desired a rupture of Anglo-Swedish 
relations: a consideration which must have weighed heavily with Robinson, 
who wished Sweden well. 

Even in the fourth edition of the Account, which came out some fifteen years 
after Robinson’s death, and which Thomas Longman printed ‘with Additions’ 
to bring the historical section up-to-date, the publisher was careful not to 
mention Robinson by name. Longman was at one and the same time more 
cautious and more specific than Goodwin. “The reputed Author of this Account’, 
the advertisement read, ‘resided at the Court of Sueden in 1679, and for 


1 Above, p.152 and n.1. Jerker Rosén, op. cit., p. 138, n.7, above, remarks on the fact that Robinson 
had received Swedish state-presents, citing Gyllenborg’s letter to Count Horn, London, 17 Nov. 1710 
(from Riksarkivet, Stockholm, Anglica). These presents were no doubt the gifts customary on a diplo- 
mat’s relinquishing his appointment: Robinson had finally ceased to be accredited to Charles XII of 
Sweden in 1709 (revocation June 1709, departure for England Aug. 1709), and his presents, which 
had to be sent from Sweden, probably did not arrive until the autumn of 1710. No doubt this recent 
acknowledgment of his long stay in Sweden and near the Swedish army made it even more embarrassing 
for him to be quoted in À Letter to Sir F.B. in 1711. 

2 Even as late as 1709 Robinson refused a bishopric offered him in the following words, quoted by 
Chance, B.D.I. Sweden, 15, n. 2: ‘I have been allmost from the years of my childhood so great a stranger 
at home, that I do not practically know what it is to govern the smalles (sic) parish in England. My 
studies have alsso laid much another way, and I have many other reasons to apprehend that I am not 
duly qualified for so weighty a charge.’ Robinson continued to hope, after the writing of this letter, 
that he would be offered a new diplomatic post, but when no suitable post could be found for him, he 
accepted preferment in the church. 

3 This strain was mainly due to Charles XIIJ’s refusal to admit neither that neutralization of the 
Empire which the allies against France desired, nor those offers of mediation which they pressed upon 
him. ; 
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above twenty Years after’; thus giving the reader data which would fit nobody 
but Robinson, while still safeguarding the publisher by the italicised adjective 
reputed Printers outside England, and compilers of bibliographies printed 
abroad, were naturally enough less cautious. The first French edition, of 1695, 
had no author’s name, but the second, of 1718, and the third, of 1720—the 
most common French edition—both gave the author’s name, as M:r de Robin- 
son and M:r Robinson respectively while the compiler of the Bibliotheque 
Angloise, published at Amsterdam, broadly hinted at the author’s identity by 
stressing that he was ‘a highranking official of the English Church’ who had 
spent several years in Stockholm,’ and Langlet du Fresnoy in his Catalogue des 
principaux Historiens gives the author as ‘Johan Robinson’, chaplain and resident 
in Sweden“ English contemporaries of Robinson’s also attributed the Account 
to Robinson in conversations and in private writings. One example of this can 
be seen when Swift, annotating his copy of Macky’s Memoirs of the Secret 
Service, added after the entry on Robinson, ‘He wrote an Account of Sweden’.5 
The first English identification in print of John Robinson as the author of the 
Account of Sueden which I have been able to trace, however, did not come until 
the 1838 edition of Burnet’s History of his own Times, an edition which had 
historical and biographical notes added, some of them from Swift, and where 
the editor printed a footnote at the first mention of Robinson’s name: ‘Much of 
his celebrity arose from his “Account of Sweden, as it was in 1688”, and the 
reader who wishes for farther information relative to that Kingdom at this 
period, will do well to consult it’. From 1838 onwards therefore we can date the 
general attribution of 4 Account of Sueden to John Robinson: an identification 
which cannot be said to have been seriously weakened by the attempts which 
Robinson himself made in Swedish circles to shift at least some of the respon- 
sibility away from himself on to Duncombe or Goodwin. And even if all of the 
Account of Sueden did not come ‘Ex ore Episcopi’, the book has by its own merits 
gained increasingly in reputation and may be said to have stood up well to the 

1 Longman may have been influenced by the fact that Robinson’s second wife was still alive (she 


died in 1747), as was his step-daughter: both were devoted to his memory (see Oriel College Papera, 
Hg. 1794) and might have taken exception to his name being printed on the Accouns since he himself 
had refused it in his lifetime. 

2 Warmholtz, op. cit. (p. 140, n. 6, above), no. 6709. 

3 Ibid., quoting Bibliotheque Angloise, vii. 432, on the 1710 (i.e. 1711) English edition; copies of 
the 15 vols. of the Bid/iothegue published between 1717 and 1727 are in the British Museum, P.P. 5097. 

4 Warmholtz, op. cit. (p. 140, n. 6, above), no. 6709, quoting Langlet Du Fresnoy, Catalogue des 
principanx Historiens, iv. 286; copies of the 5 vols. of this catalogue of 1714 are in the British Museum, 
9007, aaaa IO. 

5 This annotation, copied by Thomas Birch, can be seen in a copy of the Memoirs now in the 
British Museum, cat. number 808 g. 26. 

8 Bishop Burners History of his own Time from the Restoration of Charles II to the Treaty of Peace 
at Utrecht in the Reign of Queen Anne. A new edition, with historical and biographical notes, London 
(William Smith), 1838, 844 and note. No earlier edition of Burses’s History has this information. 
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challenge thrown out by a 1694 pamphleteer—himself anonymous and mixed 
up in the controversy raging round Molesworth’s Account of Denmark—to all 
anonymously printed publications: ‘Books without their Authors Names, 
being like Bastards, who cannot claim the least Prerogative for their Parentage, 
ought questionless to challenge no other Authority but what is derived from their 
own Deserts.’ 


R. M. Harron. 


1 Denmark Vindicated, being an Answer to a late Treatise called An Account of Denmark as it was 
in the year 1692. Printed for Thos. Newborough at the Golden Ball and Ed. Mody at the Three Bibles 
in St, Pauls Church-yeard, 1694. The author of this pamphlet was Jodocus Crull, see for his identifi- 
cation Brasch, op. cit. (p. 139, n. 4, above), p. 214, letter to Pauli from London, 20 Mar. 1694. 
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Ercut men of the name of Pulteney sat in the eighteenth-century house of 
commons: William Pulteney earl of Bath, the most famous of them all; his son 
William Lord Pulteney, who predeceased him by a year; his uncle John; his 
brother Harry, in 1764 heir to his ‘mountain of riches’; his cousin Daniel (son 
of John) whose daughter Frances was next heir to his wealth; her husband 
William Johnstone, who assumed the name of Pulteney; and the husband of 
their only child, Henrietta Laura, Sir James Murray, Bart., who did likewise. 
The story of the family seems to turn round the million pounds of the miser’s 
fortune, who, when his son died, renounced probate to avoid paying his debts. 
Only the eighth Pulteney, another Daniel, the subject of this essay, stands alone: 
he does not appear in the Pulteney pedigree, although he bore their one less 
common christian name and came from Somerset (a county from which William 
Pulteney took his titles—Viscount Pulteney of Wrington, Somerset, and earl of 
Bath).1 In his case it was not wealth which formed the basis of his parliamentary 
career, but debts which admittedly supplied the incentive: the seat in the House 
was to secure for him immunity from arrest by creditors, and next some lucrative 
appointment to retrieve his financial position, Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge for nearly forty years, dean and vice-provost, he flits across the parlia- 
mentary stage; and there is singularly little known about him except through his 
letters to Charles Manners, 4th auke of Rutland, preserved at Belvoir Castle. 

Daniel Pulteney was the eldest son of the Rev. Charles Pulteney, rector of 
Curry Mallet, Somerset, by Betty Speke: the fullest information about the 
family is contained in a letter from W. J. Gadsden in The Genealogical Magazine 
for October 1901? (who Gadsden was, what caused him to take an interest in: 
Daniel Pulteney, and whence he derived his information, is not known to me). 
The trustee of Betty’s marriage settlement was George Speke whose daughter 
married in 1754 Lord North, the prime minister. There were four children of 
Charles Pulteney’s marriage, three sons and a daughter who died an infant. 
Daniel, by his will dated 8 October 1810, left a legacy to his next brother, 
Charles Speke Pulteney, of or from whom he had ‘never heard any account... 
since the year 1780 or thereabouts . . .’ Charles was a doctor at Sherborne, 
Dorset, and married at Yeovil in 1772; but, adds Gadsden, ‘I can find nothing 
at the College of Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn Fields respecting him’. The third 

3 The reason for this choice is not clear; his main family connexion was with Leicestershire. 
Vv. 273-4. 
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son, George Ann, is a bare name in Gadsden’s letter; but a memorial tablet to 
him in the parish church at Curry Mallet, Somerset,! states that 

after twelve years distinguished services, [he] was promoted by Sir George Rodney to the 
command of his Majesty’s ship the Prince Edward of 64 guns, and died on board her off the 
coast of Ireland, May 2oth, 1781, aetat 27. 

Daniel Pulteney was baptized 19 Sept. 1749; entered Eton as King’s Scholar 
in 1762; was admitted scholar at King’s College, Cambridge, 1769; B.A. 17733 
Fellow of King’s 1772-18113; vice-provost 1798-1801; dean 1801-3; and 
again vice-provost 1803-10; admitted student of the Middle Temple, 1772; 
called to the bar, 1788. This is as much as we know about the formal side of his 
education and of his academic career. There is no indication in the accounts or 
records of King’s that Daniel Pulteney was ever a teaching Fellow, not even 
during the years when he held office in college; but a glimpse of the life he led 
at Cambridge before his incursion into politics can be obtained from the memoirs 
of Henry Gunning, an undergraduate at Christ’s 1784-8 3 
There were a few men amongst the Masters of Arts of pretty high standing, who cultivated the 
acquaintance of the young nobility, and contrived to keep a handsome establishment, and live 
in a very expensive style, without any other apparent resources than their fellowships. Two of 
the most celebrated (I was very near using the word notorious) were Akehurst and Pulteney, 
both Fellows of King’s, Ata dinner given by the Bishop of Llandaff? to the Duke of Rutland 
and some other young men of high rank, the Bishop was pressed by Akehurst to take a seat at 
a table where there was a vacancy, and at which they had been playing for very high stakes. 
This was the very significant answer of the Bishop, —“I have no estate to lose, Sir; I am not 
desirous of winning one”. 

Daniel Pulteney, though nearly five years older than Charles Lord Roos 
(who on:his father’s death in October 1770 became Lord Granby, and in May 
1779 succeeded his grandfather as 4th duke of Rutland), was his contemporary 
at Eton and Cambridge. Pulteney, highly intelligent, versatile, and flexible, 
burdened with no strong views of his own or moral principles, a good observer 
and talker, but probably also a good listener, formed a contrast and a complement 
to the serious, tense, and rather solitary Rutland; and he knew how to render 
himself both agreeable and useful. A close friendship grew up between them— 
in a letter undated except by the title, Pulteney addresses him as ‘Dearest 
Granby’. Then follow a few unimportant letters, till one, again undated but 

1 See Collinson, History of Somerset, i. 34. 

2 Reminiscences of Cambridge (1854), i. 22-23. I am indebted to Mr. John Saltmarsh, Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, for the information concerning Pulteney gleaned from the College records, 
and for the reference to Gunning’s memoirs. 

3 Dr. Richard Watson, Fellow of Trinity, Cambridge; who had been tutor to the duke of Rutland, 
and partly through his influence was made bishop of Llandaff in 1782. 

4 This, as all the other letters from Daniel Pulteney preserved at Belvoir Castle, is noted in the Hist. 
MSS. Comm., rqzh Report, pt. i, Rutland MSS., ili. From the originals I have been able to check and 


complete the texts there given, and my best thanksare due to the Duke of Rutland for allowing me access 
to his papers. . : 
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probably written towards the end of 1782, opens on a sudden note of reproach 
and despair. 

As I cannot think but with extreme horror of any breach with your Grace, I shall not state 
. . . without it is required from me what I conceive is my present situation in respect to a 
connection formed so long ago. —I shall at present only say . . . that I really beleive no person 
living is so entangled in all sorts of difficulties, and sunk into such certain ruin as myself with- 
out being immediately brought into Parliament; . . . this has arose without any kind 
of doubt from my expectation of being now in the House of Commons. ‘That this 
step may be attended with difficulties and inconvenience to your Grace I have no kind 
of scurple to beleive... . But if your Grace will fairly consider that £1,500 or 2,000 is what 
you would stake at play or give for a picture, and that to me it makes the difference of rank in 
life or immediate ruin . . .; I can only judge from myself, that there is no person I had so 
lived with, even without my having raised his expectations, that should not claim from me a 
sacrifice of that inconvenience to his preservation. 

. .. ten years ago I could not have beleived it possible such a letter as this could have passed 
between us. Indiscretions of several sorts aggravated into God knows what magnitude from 
a jealousy of the intimacy I was then honored with by your Grace have done me injury in 
your opinion; but except in the Cambridge election where I was pre-engaged,! I have never 
acted contrary to your wishes. I am now at extremity and the only solution to all this un- 
doubted despair and ruin to me... is—that your Grace should apply to Lord Shelburne or 
Orde? for a seat from any one who has offered such to them without doubt at a price, that your 
Grace should give that price by a draft at 6 months or by any manner your Grace pleases . . . 
I solemnly beleive if such a sum was now advanced at 6 months by means of my liberty I could 
raise it, if not I am left to this sort of fate that delay of a fortnight will be certain ruin. 

If it was necessary to mention my dependence on your Grace and the numberless conse- 
quences, I could mention one probably known to G. North but certainly to Lord North of 
an offer he sent me by Mr. Coombes‘ and which I thought would clash with the connection 
your Grace had honored me with. 

From the next letter (again undated) it is possible to gauge the duke’s 
reply: Pulteney assures the duke that he had meant no disrespect by the expres- 
sions used, but had written under pressure of a desperate situation. 

Your Grace’s message . . . that you intend to bring me into Parliament the first opportunity 
that occurs will tend very much to releive me from a most embarrassed situation, which 
would have been more effectually avoided . . . if it had happened that I had been now in 
Parliament. a: 
Thus alone will he be enabled to live in this country—‘half the House of 
Commons perhaps are in a worse situation’. He estimates that he owes the 
duke about £3,000; but the way in which he puts it suggests conscious under- 
statement. 


1 Presumably the election for the university, 9 Sept. 1780, in which Pulteney voted for John 
‘Townshend and James Mansfield, and not for William Pitt. 

? This reference to Shelburne as first lord of the treasury and Orde as its secretary, approximately 
dates the letter. ` 

3 Probably George North, son of Lord North. He was at Eton 1766-74, and therefore three years 
together with Pulteney. 

* Probably Richard Combe, M.P. (died 1780), one of North’s agents. 
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In April 1783 there are two letters from Newmarket (hopelessly bankrupt 
the spendthrift went in for racing)? But the next, of 7 Nov. 1783, was written, 
significantly, from Southampton: in readiness to slip across the Channel. 


. a week or two ago I received intelligence from a friend that some of Bingley Fox’s? 
creditors to a considerable amount indeed, had determined to execute writs against me... 

On the idea that Lord Shelburne intended from your Grace’s recommendation to put me 
out of their reach I kept myself almost without a guinea last year by paying the demands that 
came in and this has encouraged others who preferred persecuting me to a settlement offered by 
Fox of 5 per cent on Sir John Goodricke’s death. —-As nothing was done by Lord Shelburne 
se eons I must leave England immediately; and as I cannot without danger appear in Town 
nor can I raise money without appearing there I beg the favour of your Grace to lend me 
£200.... 

... A bare existence in England out of a jail by means of Parliament is, I assure your 
Grace, no object with me in my present circumstances. I should endeavor to make myself 
as usefull as I could there to Pitt for half a year or a year, and in the meantime settle as well 
as I could all my affairs, and I then think the being thus patronized by your Grace, together 
with Lord Chatham’s and perhaps Pitt’s own good wishes, might get me some appointment 
to the East Indies. I should by this means leave your Grace’s borough open for any of your 
Grace’s friends, and perhaps stand some chance of repaying your Grace a sum which ] am 
sensible is a considerable object with the greatest estate. . . . 


He received from the duke ‘effectual assistance’, and on 29 Dec. was setting 
out for France, with wishes and hopes for an early dissolution of parliament. 
But if there is ‘no prospect of a dissolution, and Pitt will bring me in for some 
Looe or Newton, I will engage to speak as much nonsense for him as his 
opponents for the most part do against him’. 

In Feb. 1784, the duke of Rutland went to Ireland as lord-lieutenant, and 
on 23 March Pitt wrote to him? that parliament would be dissolved the next 
day. And he added when discussing candidates and elections: 

Forgive my telling you how anxious all your friends are that Pulteney should, if possible, be 


disposed of some other way than by a seat in Parliament; and yet I hardly know how it can 
be done. 


Nor did the duke; and on 31 March he had Pulteney returned for his pocket 
borough of Bramber in Sussex. A month later Pulteney was back in England, 


1 In the Protocollum Book of King’s College, 1760-96, p. 246, under date of 29 Nov. 1771, 
there is an entry of Pulteney having been admonished for ‘having been engaged in a horse race lately 
at Newmarkett’, ‘confined to his room for a fortnight except at the hours of chapel, lectures, and com- 
mons’, and assigned some appropriate exercise (probably copying Latin verses) by the vice-provost. 
In the Racing Calendars for 1784, 1785, and 1786, three horses are mentioned which belonged to 
‘Mr. Pulteney’, probably Daniel; but it may also be William Pulteney. 

2 ‘Bingley Fox’ was undoubtedly James Fox Lane, nephew and heir of Lord Bingley of the second 
creation who had married the daughter and heiress of Robert Lord Bingley of the first creation. But 
Sir John Goodricke, M.P., who had married that lord’s illegitimate daughter, had a life interest in 
the estate. 

3 See John Duke of Rutland, Correspondence between William Pitt and Charles, Duke of Rutland, 


(1890), p. 10. 
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busily ‘engaged in searching for a qualification ™— Mr. Hill [the duke’s agent] 
says he knows how to do it if you order him in a particular way’. Rutland, 
who did not relish such transactions, had already once refused, and did so again; 
still Pulteney persisted: he was trying others, but if they all fail him he will have 
to renew his application to the duke. ‘In point of law’ any scruple on the subject 
is ‘absurd’; and as for his creditors, these, to lay hold of the land named in the 
grant, would have to know the terms of the grant, the situation of the land, and 
have ‘sufficient time to sue out a proper process against it’; whereas he would 
receive it in the morning, deliver it in and swear to it, and reconvey it to the 
duke at night? 
I have seen half-a-dozen executions against Fitzpatrick’s and Fox’s® horses; the latter’s books 
have been sold in the streets; Lord E. Bentinck’s horses have been sold by advertisement; 
Will Hanger, Stanhope, and 50 others have at this time all sorts of demands upon them and 
judgements against them, but nobody ever thought or heard of any claim on a qualification, 
which with one third at least of the House is known to be fictitious. 
Pulteney’s parliamentary statistics, intended to show that he was not out of 
place in the House, must not be taken too seriously; and it will be noticed that 
all those he names were friends of Charles James Fox, a set he resembled but 
which he could not join: as a dependent of Rutland he had to adhere to Pitt. 

Pulteney entered the House with the hope of leaving soon for distant lands 
in quest of rich prizes, as he might well have done under North or Fox or the 
combination of the two; and he remained to observe and to fret, eye-witness to 
a change of scene and methods detrimental to his plans and purpose. Yet 
frustrated as he was, he could not help paying at times high tribute to Pitt, and | 
that not only from a wish to please Rutland. The reports of parliamentary 
debates and political transactions which during the next three and a half years 
he regularly sent over to the duke in Dublin, contain remarkable thumb-nail 
sketches of men in action during that short interval when British politics and 
Pitt’s steersmanship were unaffected by external events; and owing to these 
reports a more than merely personal interest attaches to the amusing, but 
politically insignificant, figure of Daniel Pulteney. 

The parliament which emerged from the electoral defeat of the coalition, 
met on 19 May 1784, and Pulteney’s very first report,‘ of 27 May, shows Pitt’s 

1 By 9 Anne c. 5, borough members had to possess landed property worth £300 pa. 

3 Tn the end Rutland sent orders to Hill, ‘but as it could not have been done in time for the first 
division’, Pulteney had obtained a qualification from another friend; see Hist. MSS. Comm., Rutland 
MSS., ili. 98. 

3 Charles James Fox. 

4 Jn Hist. MSS. Comm., Retland M88., iii. 97, two reports dated by the editor 25 and 26 May 
1784, are made to precede that of the 27th—supposed interim accounts of the same debates. Even on 
a superficial reading of the three, serious discrepancies appear, while a more careful examination of the 


two allegedly earlier reports and a.comparison with Debrett’s Parliamentary Register date them 
definitely as of 25 Jan. and 1 Feb. 1785. 
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growing strength and the crumbling of ‘the poor forlorn minority’ which, bar- 
ring the leaders, ‘seemed at last to join in the laugh at their ridiculous situation’. 
‘Mr. Pitt’s ministry is fixed beyond any possibility of danger from without, with 
a greater strength at the opening of the session than ever was before possessed 
by... any... modern Minister.’ Independents returned on their own interest 
were coming over to him. Thus Lord Delaval ‘astonished a great many by a 
very warm explicit declaration’ that while in the previous parliament he had 
opposed Pitt ‘as a supposed Minister of secret influence’, he would now give 
him as the people’s Minister ‘all the support he deserved’. Similarly, Osbaldes- 
ton, previously a follower of Fox, now openly opposed him, and ‘was in every 
division against him’. But Pulteney criticizes the government’s management of 
the House. On an election question of doubtful merits Fox 


could only muster 60 against 210, though so little pains had Steel! taken about members that 
I suppose 100 of his friends were absent and did not know of any debate. Sutton® and I were 
just in time to be locked out, as nobody had an idea there was any business so soon, and 
Pitt did not think it worth while to prolong the debate in order to encrease his numbers. 


Here was a minister who appealed to the House and neglected marshalling his 
own cohorts—would he look after needy followers? Pulteney does not as yet 
ask the question; but he was exceptionally good at sensing trends and forecasting 
the course. 

Then followed weeks of wrangling over the technicalities of the Westminster 
election—dull stuff and very long hours, ‘low bustle and absurdities’ laboured 
in order ‘to tire out the independent Members, who were literally sleeping at 
full length by dozens this morning’. On 8 June, Pulteney spoke for the first 
time, another member having promised on that condition to stay and vote. 


I rose and spoke ten minutes, . . . not knowing what was the question before the House. I 
took care, however, to get into no scrape... but I certainly felt no more embarrassment than 
in a private room, and will venture to assure your Grace that you cannot employ any of your 
Members who will more readily speak on the Turnpike Bills of Leicestershire, Cambridge- 
shire, Grantham, Newark, Scarborough, or Bramber®, whenever such business is before the 
House. . . . Fox who followed me... has declared at Brooks’s, he wondered only at my want 
of embarrassment and want of information. ... I am perfectly ready to execute all the minor 
business your Grace will direct me to do... . 


—‘in the higher departments’ he will avoid ‘diminishing the effects of Pitt’s 
speeches’. 

On 17 June Sawbridge, supported by Fox, raised the question of parlia- 
mentary reform favoured by Pitt himself. Pulteney, with most of Rutland’s 


1 Thomas Steele, M.P., secretary to the treasury. 

2 George Manners-Sutton, M.P. 

3 All of them constituencies in which Rutland had a considerable influence or of which he was the 
patron. 
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members, had ‘the mortification to vote against Mr. Pitt, who was in the minor- 
ity with Fox, Sir F. Bassett, etc., etc., almost all the House dividing against 
their friends and with their enemies’; and reform was put off, ‘for this session at 
least, by 199 to 125, on the previous question’. Everything else he now expected 
to pass smoothly. As for himself he saw no prospect ‘but your making me a 


Nabob’. 


For after all the world is not such a dupe at present as to think there is any sort of difference 
in the object for which all people go to India. Everyone I know expects I should get there... 


He returned to the subject about a week later—such an appointment would 
acate the seat at Bramber for another friend of the duke. 

On 6 July Pitt outlined the India Bill which he was about to bring in. 
The speech was highly applauded from every side of the House, Fox alone rising 
to answer him. A grand debate on it was expected: ‘I really feel great difficulty 
from want of your Grace’s directions and presence in England.’ With Pitt his 
connexion was very slight— 


We have no sort of plan, or system, or discipline. We conquer at present by numbers, and 
shall run no sort of risque this year at least; but I foresee what may happen if Pitt’s ministry 
is to be conducted on such a narrow system as public virtue, for the House of Commons must 
and will be what they have been this last century. 


Further reports of debates follow, and appeals to the duke to send him ‘to India 
or Africa, or somewhere else’ where he could fill his purse. Meantime the House 
was growing thin as the summer advanced—‘it is almost impossible’, wrote 


Pulteney on 15 July, 


to bring down above sixty or seventy members; and I really think your Grace’s members are 
the most usefull in the House, for I don’t believe Pochin,! Sutton, or myself have ever missed 
a single day, and Lord T'yrconnel is seldom or never absent at any expected business. 


Occasionally he sends Rutland his own worldly-wise criticisms of Pitt’s 
measures—for instance of the India Bill; but he cuts them short—‘as it is 
Sutton’s business and mine to approve the Bill throughout, I fear it is mutinous 
to make any observations on this voluminous code’. Still, he let himself go over 
Pitt’s additional tax on racehorses, which made the ‘jockies’ in the Lords 
declare that they would give up racing unless it was amended; which it was, but 
Pitt caused disgust “by a great want of politeness’ to a delegation which waited 
on him. Grafton was reported to have said that ‘they could expect nothing other- 
wise from such a young man’, and Lord Chatham that ‘his brother’s ideas on the 
racehorses were only fit to humbug an old woman’. 


1 William Pochin, M.P. for Leicestershire, elected with the support of the Rutland family. 
2 The earl of Tyrconnel, married to Frances Manners, daughter of Lord Granby, and returned 
on the Rutland interest at Scarborough. 
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I foresee [wrote Pulteney on 31 July] things will not go so smoothly next year as at present, 
for in a division yesterday not forty of those who voted came in consequence of Treasury 
letters. Except Rose! and Stevens,? there is hardly one man of any service either in the 
Treasury or the Admiralty. 
Shelburne’s friends are ‘very slack’; there are ‘murmurs about the inordinate 
power and patronage of the Duke of Richmond’; some of Pitt’s country sup- 
porters think him ‘too full of concession to his East Indian friends’; there is 
jealousy of Dundas and the Scotch ‘for whom everything is claimed and granted’. 
Still, no great address will be required to prevent such discontents from having 
fatal effects: the House, Pulteney shrewdly remarked, ‘will always have the 
real Minister a Commoner, or be dissolved every year in attempting to keep, 
such a valuable companion amongst them’. He concludes the letter of 13 August 
with a new appeal: 
Some place might perhaps be obtained for Sutton in which I could act as his deputy, and not 
subject your Grace to the expense of a re-election. 
The House rose on 31 August, and on 17 October, in the middle of the recess, 
there is yet another appeal: 
I really think if, on returning to town, I can’t get any prospect of going to Calcutta, or some 
sort of employment at home, G. Sutton and myself shall be starved before the end of this 
winter, or sell ourselves to Fox for the sweepings of his faro table. 
Did Rutland act on these urgent appeals? There is nothing to show it in his 
extant correspondence before August 1785. But in a letter to Pitt, of 13 
September 1786, he states that he had repeatedly applied in favour of Pulteney 
during more than two years;? and in the meantime was paying Pulteney £400 
a year from his own pocket. 

At the opening of the new session, on 25 January 1785, Pitt, writes Pulteney 


spoke warmly for his Reform, but there is no sort of chance that it can be carried, let him 
exert, even in earnest, every power of Government. 


And in a postscript: 


Sutton says he hears your Grace is pledged to support the Reform here. It is therefore neces- 
sary for us to know how to vote, for God knows we are not pledged, and should hardly think. 
of dividing in any manner opposite to the views of your Grace. ... 

In reply Pulteney received, as he told Pitt, ‘instructions from my constituent to 
support his Reform’; and he would do so, ‘even if it goes to destroy the rotten 
boroughs’, the branch on which he sat. But he did not think there was any great 
probability of its being carried; many on the treasury bench ‘and two-thirds at 
least of the independent part of the House’ were against it. 


1 George Rose, M.P., secretary to the treasury. 
2 Philip Stephens, M.P., secretary to the admiralty. 
3 See John Duke of Rutland, op. cit., p. 168. 
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On 9 February 178$ Pitt found himself in a minority when trying on tech- 
nical grounds to delay a return being made of the Westminster election. 


. .. contrary to the wish of all his real friends, and only supported by Dundas, Lord Mulgrave, 
and Bearcroft, Pitt persevered in this cursed business, to the disgust of his most independent 
supporters, and the numbers against us were 135 to 174, a very different division from what 
we have hitherto experienced. . . . 

The consequence of this will be trifling if Pitt will now recede, and agree to order the 
return; but... many will form a very different idea of the Administration if such an odious 
business is forced down by a small majority. .. . 

... Pitt... should not pretend to offer such resolutions to the present virtuous house as 
Dundas and Mulgrave were used to propose to Lord North’s majorities of Whitworth, &c.1 


In one division over the Westminster election Pulteney went the length of 
voting ‘in opposition to G. Sutton and the Ministry’; and on 4 March supplied 
the duke with a laboured explanation: by the time he voted it was clear that there 
was a majority against the government; ‘the difference of one vote was nothing’; 
it lessened the triumph of the Opposition if they required the support of so 
‘notoriously a steady attender on Government divisions’; the vote will help him 
to bring back ‘some of our friends’ on the succeeding question. And he tried to 
make light of adverse votes on that election: 

The explanation to all this is . . . that the House of Commons, being at present perhaps too 
independent, that incorrupt body has many whims and caprices, and will decide against any 
Minister, sometimes without ill-will to him in the main. 

He himself seemed to be harking back to the system on which he had banked 
when he entered parliament: ‘for every purpose except entertaining the galleries’, 
he wrote on 14 February 1785, ‘Jenkinson, Atkinson the contractor, and Dundas 
possess almost all the good sense in the House.’ Yet a certain measure of admir- 
ation he feels for its new complexion: this is ‘the most independent House that 
has sat since the Revolution’ (19 March); ‘there never was a Parliament where 
election justice was so impartially dispensed’. And on 21 March: ‘Pitt will gain 
credit with the public, at the risk of making some personal enemies, by his 
reforms in the offices.’ Introducing the report on the Commission on Public 
Accounts Pitt treated the auditors of the exchequer and imprest with great 
asperity, 

for he said almost in as many words, that their ‘laziness was even superior to their avarice’; 
and these auditors are the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Mountstuart, and Lord Sondes. Though 


nobody doubted the truth of his assertions, there was at least one in this number whom we did 
not expect to hear mentioned in such terms.® 


1 This letter, dated ro Feb., starts: ‘In continuation of the letter I had the honour to send your 
Grace last night ...’ ‘That previous letter seems to be missing. For the early career of Charles Whit- 
worth, whose name is here used as a by-word, see my Structure of Politics, chapter on ‘Parliamentary 
Beggars’. 

2 Presumably the duke of Newcastle, an influential supporter of the administration. 
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Next the question came up of parliamentary reform. Rutland instructed 
his members to vote for it—on what grounds does not appear from his corre- 
spondence. But Pulteney, while willing to obey, was outspoken in his criticisms. 
‘I regret Pitt’s attachment to this Reform . . .’,1 he wrote on 6 April. ‘Fox will 
take advantage of it to injure Pitt with the King and the most respectable part 
of the country...” The reform was expected to be thrown out by a considerable 
majority—"T think the greater the better’. During the debate of 18 April, a 
very long speech by Pitt was listened to 


with that sort of civil attention which people give to a person who has a good claim to be heard 
but with whom the hearers are determined to disagree . . . the generality of Pitt’s friends only 
lamented that he would not keep clear of this absurd business. . . . 


On the bill being thrown out by 248 votes to 174, Pitt looked ‘as grave as if he 
had really suffered a Ministerial defeat’, while Pulteney clearly agreed with 
those who felt happy ‘at our good riddance from such a troublesome affair’. 
He did not report to Rutland how his members had voted. In the extant list of 
the minority appear John Macnamara,* John Sutton, and Tyrconnel, with 
Pulteney paired on that side; but as there is no list of the majority, it is uncertain 
whether Pochin and George Sutton were absent or voted against Pitt. 

After about a year’s observation, Pulteney describes Pitt, in his letter of 
23 April, as very much ‘fettered in his conduct on great affairs’. 


From a very partial and confined knowledge of the world, he is too full of caution and suspi- 
cions where there does not exist the shadow of a pretext for them; and, from having no 
immediate intercourse with the generality of the House of Commons here, he is as ignorant 
of their opinions on particular questions as if he was minister of another country. His whole 
conduct proves he can only be minister with an independent House; and the very proofs they 
give of independency, i.e. dissenting from him on points where, according to plain common 
sense, I think they have been in the right, startles him so much that he is too much frightened 
for some time to bring questions before them where he is equally sure of decisive majorities 
in his favor. His living and conversing with a very small circle and acting only on abstract 
general principles will, I foresee, involve him at some time or other in difficulties, from which 
no minister of this country can be free without more extensive information. But the aversion 
to the Coalition is still so strong in the House that he may continue many years, if he pleases, 
a very usefull Minister to the country, though not so absolute in majorities as some of his 
predecessors, and, whenever he was to quit, I think no ministry, not founded on corruption, 
could stand against him. 


Naturally the new system had a discouraging effect on men with a preference 
for ‘the old plan of Lord North, and afterwards of the Coalition, to divide the 
profits of a Ministry in their several proportions down to the lowest of their 
adherents... .’ 

1 On another occasion Pulteney speaks of Pitt as ‘encumbered or enamoured with—JI am not 


certain which—this Yorkshire system of Reform’. 
3 Member for Leicester. 
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But if Mr. Pitt can long persuade a House of Commons that they are to spend their time and 
fortunes independently to support an independent Minister in great power and an income of 
8,000/ a year, it will certainly be better for the country and more honorable to themselves. . . . 


Still, even some of ‘our most virtuous friends? complain that they never be- 
fore supported a minister a fortnight without at least one dinner in the time, 
‘and it seems in this great duty of a good minister Pitt has almost deserved an 
impeachment’. 

In letter after letter Pulteney complained at being left unprovided for, and 
begged Rutland to intervene on his behalf. 
All sorts of people are getting all sorts of places here . . . but according to the vulgar proverb 
of the nearer the church the further from God, Sutton and m , who are the most constant 
adherents Pitt has, are to be kept as pure and independent as Lord Chatham, Banks, Wilber- 
force, &c. 


Hard pressed by Pulteney, Rutland wrote to Pitt on 31 August 1785: 


I very much wish to obtain an office of about 400/. per annum, not preclusive of a seat in 
Parliament, for Pulteney. He has nothing to live upon. I must either support him out of 
my own pocket, or he will be forced into the arms of Opposition upon future expectations. 
He has in truth been very useful to me during the progress of the adjustment, by transmitting 
to me clear, distinct, and regular accounts of all that was passing. He would have no objection 
to considerable duty and attendance. I think you might employ him to effect. If no office of 
that description should offer itself, might I point out some situation in the East Indies. It 
would vacate a seat for me, and he would be provided for. 


But again nothing happened; and another year passed without Pulteney realizing 
the aim with which he had entered the House. In July 1786 Rutland wrote 
from Dublin to his secretary, Thomas Orde: 


Pulteney is here, stating his constant attendance, and the use he could be of to Pitt if he 
were employed. I believe it to be true. Pray press Pitt to give him something to relieve me 
from importunity and from expence. He has talents and industry, and he might, I think, be 
turned to advantage. 


Orde replied on 14 July: 
I have again urged Mr. Pitt to remember Pulteney, and I trust, that he will do so. I am 


indeed most anxiously impatient to relieve your Grace from importunity and expence, which 
you ought not to be burthen’d with to any degree. 


But again nothing happened, and on 13 September 1786 Rutland wrote to Pitt 
complaining that ‘after repeated applications’ from Orde and himself, Pulteney 
was still an ‘expectant’—his finances ‘oblige me to make up the income of such 
an office as I have troubled you for to enable him to attend to his duty in Parlia- 
ment... .’ And still always nothing happened, and complaints and requests 
continued; and so did the parliamentary service and reports of debates of a 
Pulteney despairing ‘of your Grace’s system of attachment and attendance 
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ever doing me the least service’. Consequently, on 7 May 1787 he approached 
Rutland with a new request: for a loan of £1,000 to enable him to establish a 
faro bank, in partnership with Lord Foley, Lady Duncannon, Lady Harrington, 
and others.1 The bank was to begin with £6,000. ‘I mean to subscribe £1,500, 
and shall have the additional advantage of occasional pay for dealing.’ And on 
3 July: 

The faro project, though so essentially advanced by your Grace’s means, is from the 
absence of some of the gang from town, in no condition to commence this summer; though 
some of our allies at Bath (the Duchess of Devonshire and Lady Duncannon) are in a rage 
at our having suffered Sir Watts Horton to set up a mushroom bank of 500/. in their absence. 
Little as I can pretend to any great knowledge of fine ladies, I cannot foresee what obstacles 
the very proposers may suggest in future. All I know is that it is as much their interest as 
mine, and . . . as much their inclination. 

The duke of Rutland died suddenly on 24 October 1787, at the age of 33; 
and henceforth only the bare facts can be ascertained of Pulteney’s career. On 
6 June 1788 he was called to the bar, sixteen years after having been ad- 
mitted—was he preparing to take up legal work ? On 9 May he spoke in the 
House at some length in defence of Sir Elijah Impey, chief justice of Bengal, 
and in the ensuing division, voted on the government side. But this was his 
last recorded vote for early in December 1788 he was appointed collector of 
customs at Roseau in the island of Dominica—did Pitt honour the request of a 
dead friend? or did he perhaps fear lest Pulteney, now at a critical juncture, 
sold himself to Fox? It seems doubtful if he ever went out to Dominica?— 
more probably his duties were performed through a deputy. Had he gone to the 
West Indies he would have had to resign his Fellowship at King’s; whereas he 
continued to hold it, and in 1794, at the age of 45, seems to have retired ‘to a 
comfortable bachelor life in College, with easy duties as a College officer’.® 
During the years 1772-5 and 1782-93, Pulteney did not attend a single 
Congregation or college meeting; during 1776-81, eight out of thirty-nine; 
but during the last eighteen years of his life, 1794-1811, 204 out of a total of 
251. He was clearly in residence, undoubtedly in daily contact with Charles 

1 On such a bank run in 1781-2 by C. J. Fox, Richard Fitzpatrick, and James Hare, and on its 
profits, see Hist. MSS. Comm., Carlisle M88., pp. 476 et seq. passim. Thus G. Selwyn to Lord Carlisle, 
24 April 1781, on ‘Charles’s and Richard’s damned Pharo bank, which swallows up everybody’s cash 
that comes to Brooks’s. . . ” Same to same, 16 May: ‘I saw Charles today in a new hat, frock, waistcoat, 
shirt, and stockings; he was as clean and smug as a gentleman, and upon perceiving my surprise, he told 
me that it was from the Pharo Bank.’ Same to same, 29 May: ‘Charles, Richard, and Hare are alter- 
natively holding a bank ... by which they must have got among them near 2,000% etc. 

2 His work in Dominica was probably as fictitious as that which, according to the Protocollum 
Book of King’s College, p. 135, was solemnly assigned to him in accordance with the Founder’s Statutes 
for the Fellows of the College: on 2 June 1788, the Provost, in presence and with the assent of the 
Dean of Divinity, ‘diverted . . . Daniel Pulteney, M.A... . to the study of Astronomy’. f 

3 Ex ixf. Mr. John Saltmarsh to whom I am indebted also for the further details of Daniel 
Pulteney’s college activities. 
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Simeon, of the Clapham sect, who from 1782 till 1836 was of the small band 
of resident Fellows of King’s, vice-provost 17790-2, one of the deans 1792-8, 
and of the bursars 1798-1805. But even during Pulteney’s regular residence 
in Cambridge, and while he held office in college, there is no evidence of his ever 
having been a tutor; and the stipend of £3 a year which he drew pro lectura 
philosophica during his two years as second dean of arts (1801—3), seems to have 
been just another sinecure. On 24 July 1811, Daniel Pulteney died of apoplexy 
at the Rainbow coffee-house, in King’s Street, London; and was buried in King’s 
chapel at Cambridge. 

A parasite throughout, he had sensed and recorded during his short parlia- 
mentary career the change that was coming over British politics. 


L. B. NAMIER. 
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JUSTICES OF THE JEWS, 1218-68: A PROVISIONAL LIST | 


In the course of tracing the careers of some of Henry III’s justices the present 
writer has often felt the need of a list of the justices of the exchequer of the Jews 
more reliable than the alphabetical list which Dr. Gross published in 18881 The 
list which follows is a limited attempt to supply this need. Gross covered, most 
thoroughly and systematically, the published sources then available and the un- 
published plea rolls and other records of the exchequer of the Jews. But for the 
reign of Henry III the only chancery rolls then fully published were the close 
rolls down to October 1227 (with Aderate entries to 1226). So for most of this 
reign Gross had to rely on extracts from, or references to, the chancery rolls in 
Prynne’s Short Demurrer, Madox’s History of the Exchequer and the Foedera. As 
a result of this want of published record sources, Gross’s list omits the names of 
some men who were justices, includes others who were not justices and is de- 
fective on various points of dating. The publication of the calendars of chancery 
rolls for Henry III’s reign had only made a modest beginning when J. M. Rigg 
was at work on his Selden Society volume. So although Rigg attempted a narra- 
tive history of the exchequer of the Jews in his introduction, he was content to 
use Gross’s list .of justices without significant criticism. Since then, no attempt 
seems to have been made to incorporate the material of the published chancery 
rolls in a revision of Gross’s list. Hence, when scholars like Herbert Loewe, 
Michael Adler and Cecil Roth have dealt with the justices of the Jews we find 
inaccuracies of both fact and interpretation. 

It would be invidious to catalogue the inaccuracies into which these and 
others writing on the medieval English Jewry have fallen when dealing with its 
justices under Henry III, for nearly all such inaccuracies can be traced back to 
the sources which Gross had to use and to the fact that the matter in the chancery 
rolls since published has not been made readily available. A few typical examples 
may be given. Loewe, in dealing with the careers of the three justices, Robert de 
Fuleham, Hugh of Bath and William le Breton, confuses them with three other 
men who were not justices, respectively Robert Fukes or Fulconis, Henry of 

t Papers read at the Anglo-Fewish Historical Exhibition, 1887, pp. 216-19. 
3 Select Pleas, Starrs and other Records . . . of the Exchequer of Jews, 1220-1284 (Selden Society, 
vol. 15, 1902). 
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Bath and another William le Breton Adler, in dealing with the events of 1234, 
assumes that Stephen de Segrave and Peter de Rivaux were justices® Roth be- 
lieves that the justices about 1252-8 were Philip Lovel, Simon Passelewe and 
Henry of Bath and that they were removed from office in 1259 by the baronial 
reformers.’ In fact, Lovel had resigned his justiceship in February 1256; 
Passelewe did not become a justice much before 1255 and the autumn of 1259 
saw him reappointed as a justice after a short interval which may have been due 
to his employment on urgent business elsewhere in the royal service; Henry of 
Bath was not a justice of the Jews at all but the senior justice coram rege, who 
retained the confidence of both royal and baronial parties until his deathin 1260. 
Roth also has Lovel and Passelewe in office ‘at the close of the reign’ :* but Lovel 
died in 1259 and Passelewe seems never to have acted after 1262. 

The present list covers the published charter, close, Æberate and patent rolls.® 
A few other sources have been used; but no others have been systematically 
examined except for the plea rolls published by J. M. Rigg in his Select Pleas 
and in his Plea Rolls of the Exchequer of Jews, volume one, which add hardly 
anything to the chancery sources since the few rolls surviving from the period 
covered contain only casual references to justices already known to have been 
in office at the time. The charter rolls supply only a few references indicating 
that an inquest has been held or evidence given by certain named justices of the 
Jews. The matter in the other rolls falls into two main divisions. The first con- 
sists of letters of appointment, directed to the treasurer; of writs of /berate for 
the payment of salaries, addressed to the treasurer and chamberlains; and or 
orders for the gift of robes, addressed to the keeper or keepers of the wardrobe. 
In 1218 and 1265 appointments were made by patents; otherwise they were 
made by letters close. We do not know if such letters were issued for all appoint- 
ments; if they were; many were not enrolled in the chancery. Even so, such en- 
rolments are more numerous than in the case of appointments of justices of the 
Bench or of exchequer barons; they form the backbone of this list. The enrol- 
ment of writs of berate for the justices’ salaries begins about 1240 but, as with 
the justices of the Bench, not all the justices of the Jews received such salariés. 
Authorities for the issue of robes to the justices do not seem to be enrolled much 

1 Starrs and Fewish Charters preserved in the British Museum, vol. ii, notes 1016, 1160, 1161. 

3 ‘The Testimony of London Jewry against the Ministers of Henry III’ in Transactions of the 
Jewish Historical Society of England, vol. xiv. 

3 A History of the Jews ix England, pp. 51, 60. 

4 Ibid., p. 60, note 2. 

5 The Calendar of Liberate Rolls has been published only to-1251; but use has been made of the 
complete (though unindexed) sheets of the volume for 1251-60 which are available on the shelves of the 
Round Room at the Public Record Office. The other rolls have been published for the whole reign; 
but the Calendar of Patent Rolls from 1232 omits commissions for assizes and gaol deliveries and (by 


accident) a few other matters which are on the dorses of the rolls, while the Ca/esdar of Charter Rolls 
omits the names of witnesses. 
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before the baronial reformers in 12 58-9 exercised control over the royal house- 
hold. The second main division consists of mandates to, or concerning, the 
justices which mention one or more of them by name. They are mostly com- 
missions for special Jewish business. As with the mandates addressed to the 
treasurer and barons or to the justices of the Bench, the majority of mandates 
addressed to the justices of the Jews or referring to them are addressed or refer 
to them impersonally. 

The list is divided into two parts. The first sets out in chronological order 
references to the appointment of justices, or of their acting or removal. The 
second lists the justices in alphabetical order, with the date of their appointment 
or retirement so far as these are known; where either date is uncertain an attempt 
has been made in most cases to supply some biographical information from about 
the time when they are likely to have been in office but such information makes 
no pretence to completeness and is usually confined to evidence from the pub- 
lished chancery rolls. It will be readily understood that a list whose sources are 
limited, in the main, to the published chancery enrolments cannot be regarded 
as a definitive list of the justices. The list cannot even be said to exhaust the 
main chancery enrolments, since the fine rolls and the names of witnesses in the 
charter rolls are unpublished. It neglects the memoranda rolls of the exchequer 
and the plea rolls of all other courts apart from that held by the justices them- 
selves. To have produced anything more definitive would have demanded both 
a thorough investigation of many unpublished records and a detailed examina- 
tion of the careers of many of the justices, which it was foreign to the compiler’s 
purpose to attempt. Nevertheless it will be seen from the facts assembled that 
the succession of justices is tolerably clear from 1234 onwards, except about 
1239—40 and 1262—4. The loss of the close roll for 1238—9 and of the patent 
rolls for 1238—40 may be partly responsible for the earlier gap; the later gap 
seems to some extent to reflect administrative weaknesses whose causes were 
political. 

Nine persons included in Gross’s list as justices under Henry III will not be 
found in this list. ‘John de Pynkesden’ is a fictitious creature, compounded out 
of a misreading by Prynne and a misreading of Prynne’s text by Gross.1 The 
real person was master Thomas de Pyuelesdon. William de Thurlaeston is 
shown by the memoranda rolls to be identical with William de Orlaveston.? 
Philip Basset, Henry of Bath, Hugh Bigod, Peter de Rivaux, Stephen de Segrave 
and-Roger de Thurkelby were not justices. The mistake over each of them is 
the same, that of failing to understand that the high officials who on occasion 


1 Demurrer, ii, f. 5 1v (giving text of letters close of 20 October 1262, cf. Close Rolls, r261-4, p.91). 
Prynne gives “Thomas de Pynkesden’; Gross was responsible for ‘John’. In the same extract, Prynne 
converts Nicholas de Turri to ‘de True’. 

2 See note on Orlaveston, William de. 
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acted with the justices of the Jews were not justices themselves; except for 
Thurkelby, the mistake can be traced back to Prynne’s misinterpretation of 
passages in the chancery rolls or in a coram rege roll: To give an example not 
copied by Gross: Prynne must have known well enough from the chronicles and 
chancery rolls that the archbishop of York and the senior household steward 
William de Cantelupe were two of the regents in England during the king’s 
Gascon expedition in 1242-3. Yet when he came across a mandate to them on 
Jewish affairs from Henry III, in Gascony, he jumped to the conclusion that 
they ‘were then Commissioners or justices for the Jews affairs’. If Prynne could 
make this sort of mistake it is not surprising that he erred elsewhere when there 
was less to guide him. As to Segrave and Rivaux: after Martin de Pateshull’s 
retirement in February 1229, Segrave was the senior common law justice, 
a position reflected in his being one of the regents during the king’s absence 
overseas in 1230 and in the fact that after the king’s return he seems mostly to 
have been holding pleas in the king’s train, apart from eyres in the summers of 
1231 and 1232. It was natural that he should have been appointed justiciar of 
England when Hubert de Burgh was disgraced. It was as justiciar that he took 
part in exchequer affairs between August 1232 and May 1234. Peter de Rivaux 
held the guardianship of the English Jewry, but this was an office superior to 
that of justice of the Jews and was one of the many through which he controlled 
affairs. From the well-known proceedings against Segrave, Rivaux and Robert 
Passelewe which followed the baronial reaction of 1234 and which are recorded 
on William de Raleigh’s earliest coram rege roll, Prynne saw that all three were 
involved together and so mistakenly concluded that all three were justices of the 
Jews; but his citations, the basis of all later assertions, show only that Robert wasa 
justice.? The mistakes over Basset, Henry of Bath and Thurkelby can be examined 
together. Henry of Bath during his second period in office as the senior justice of 
the court coram rege, from June 1253 to his death about November 1260, was 
naturally called upon from time to time to act as legal adviser in matters affecting 
_ various government departments. The common law justice next in seniority to him, 
Roger de Thurkelby, who for much of this time was senior justice of the Bench, was 
sometimes called upon likewise. For example in 1255 both Bath and Thurkelby 
assisted the treasurer and exchequer barons in dealing with the city of London’s 
attempt to evade payment of tallage. The Jewish matters in which Bath was 
called upon to act included the action between Thomas de Charlecote and 
Licoricia of Winchester, matters arising from the murder of Hugh of Lincoln, 


1 Demurrer, f. 31, giving text of letters close of 3 February 1243, cf. Close Rolls, 1242-7, p. 12. 

3 Calendar of Charter Rolls, 1226—57, p. 163. 

3 Demurrer, ii, f. 23v, citing what is now K.B. 26/115B, ms. rd, 10, 11, 17, 20 (seventeenth- 
century ink numbers). . 

* Close Rolls, 1a54-6, pp. 157, 160. 
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the affair of Kok son of Aaron and the affair of the high-priest of the London 
Jewry? In the first two matters Thurkelby was also called on to assist. In the 
last Philip Basset, a prominent member of the king’s council who happened to 
be a close personal friend of Henry of Bath, also acted. In the formal acts of the 
matters mentioned the names of these three precede the justices of the Jews, who 
are so styled in some cases. The letters patent of 20 July 1257 and the charter 
of 24 February 1258 have contributed most to these errors, the latter even mis- 
leading the indexers of the Calendar of Charter Rolls. The error over Hugh le 
Bigod arose in similar fashion from the fact that as justiciar of England in 12 58— 
1260 he naturally acted at times with the exchequer barons or with the justices 
of the Jews. In the extract which Prynne gives, the sheriffs, who had been 
ordered to answer for an instalment of a Jewish tallage before the exchequer 
barons, are instead commanded to answer coram Hugone le Bigod Fusticiario 
Angle et justiciariis regis ad custodiendum Fudeorum assignatis: Prynne and Gross 
read justiciario . . . assignato? 

The last error concerns Simon de Pateshull. Gross here followed a reference 
given by Madox, from the Hilary Communia in the treasurer’s remembrancer’s 
memoranda roll for 25 Henry III.3 The enrolment is of an exchequer mandate 
to the mayor and sheriffs of London. It says that after inspection of the roll of 
Jewry for the fifteenth year it appears that Geoffrey fitz Peter and his heirs are 
quit of a debt of 80$ marks exacted on houses which belonged to Robert fitz 
Walter in the Jewry in St. Leonard’s, London, which houses Geoffrey deraigned 
as his right before S. de Patteshull and his fellows then justices of the Jews. It 
goes on to say that whoever holds these houses is also quit of this debt and that 
Matthew Bukerel and his heirs are likewise quit. The word ‘then’ has been 
interpolated. Madox assumed from this passage that the roll inspected, of pleas 
anno regni regis xv, was that of Pateshull and his colleagues. But this assumption 
is only possible if we further suppose that the roll was one of pleadings in the 
fifteenth year of John, not of Henry III, and that Pateshull was a justice of the 
Jews in 1212-13. Both these suppositions are possible, but not very probable. 
Simon de Pateshull was a justice of the Jews about 11984; but under John his 
service, of the greatest distinction, was as a common law justice at the Bench or 
coram rege. He died in 1217. Geoffrey fitz Peter died in October 1213. It 


1 Rigg, Select Pleas, p. 27; Close Rolls, 1254-6, pp. 214, 319, 322, 424; Close Rolls, 1256-9, 
P- 415; Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1247-58, pp. 570-1 (letters patent of 20 July 1257); Calendar of 
Charter Rolls, 1257-1300, p. 8 (charter of 24 February 1258). 

2 Demurrer, F. 48, 48v. Prynne’s reference is faulty and incomplete. It runs: Fines 4a H. 3, m. 
Pro communitate Fudeorum (i.e. omitting the membrane reference), yet it concerns an instalment due 
at Michaelmas 44 Henry III. The mandate was tested at Woodstock on 15 August, which suggests 
1258; but there is no such entry in the fine roll of 42 Henry III. The above extension is common form. 

3 E. 368/13, m. 4d. 

4 Pipe Roll, ro Richard I (Pipe Roll Society), p. 125. 
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seems reasonable to conclude that Pateshull and his fellows heard this case 
nearer 1198 than 1213; that the estate came afterwards to Matthew Bukerel, 
who was being charged with a Jewish debt in 12291; and that there was some 
litigation about the houses at the exchequer of Jews in 1230-1, in the course of 
which Pateshull’s judgement was pleaded and the position clarified. We may 
note that another house which Geoffrey fitz Peter acquired in the Jewry, by the 
tilting ground, had by the early 1220's came into the possession of master Alex- 
ander of Dorset, one of the justices of the Jews? There is no evidence that a 
Simon de Pateshull of a younger generation was a justice of the Jews under 
Henry III. The Dictionary of National Biography in the article on a younger 
Simon credits him with being a justice in 1257, but this is because the Foedera 
gives Pateshull in error for Passelewe in its text of the letters patent of 20 July 
12670 

It will be seen that there were few common lawyers among the justices. 
Apart from Ralph of Norwich, whose claim to be considered as a justice rests 
on a single ambiguous passage, the most distinguished of these few was John de 
Wyvill, who followed a decade at the Jewish exchequer with eight years as a 
justice in eyre and at the Bench, where in 1261 he acted as senior justice in the 
absence of Gilbert de Preston on eyre. William of St. Edmunds came to the 
Jewish exchequer after some years as a justice in eyre and at the Bench. Adam 
de Greynvill, the only other man to serve at the Bench, did so only for a term 
in emergency. His main legal work, like that of Hugh of Bath, William le 
Breton and Geoffrey of Lewknor, was done as an assize or eyre commissioner 
or in forest eyres. The great majority of the justices were experts in administra- 
tive matters or in fiscal or financial affairs. Three were men of outstanding 
ability: the brothers Robert and Simon Passelewe and Philip Lovel. The stand- 
ing of many of the others may well increase when biographical investigation 
makes the course of their careers plainer. One general point may be made. 
There seems to be current among scholars a view of the justices of the Jews and 
their administration under Henry III which may be summed up as chronic 
corruption tempered by occasional dismissals. This view seems to be due simply 
to a failure to apply to the evidences for the justices’ careers and their adminis- 
tration the same criticism that has been accorded to the evidences, for example, 
of crimes and atrocities committed by Jews. Like any other office which con- 
cerned the titles to estates and the receipt of money, the office of justice of the 
Jews exposed the holder to temptations. The royal policy from the 1230’s also 
exposed the office to some obloquy and made it a target in political manoeuvres. 
The general evidence of this list suggests that most of the justices withstood the 

1 Close Rolls, 1227-31, p. 185. 


2 Starrs and Fewish Charters, i. 26-30 ; ii. notes 351, 354-5. 
3 Foedera, i. 362. 
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temptation, though several were the victims of political or palace manoeuvres. 
In contrast to the current view, their standing and integrity as a whole seems to 
have been as high as that of other royal servants under Henry III, whose reign, 
in this respect, will bear comparison with any other. 

In the Lists the following abbreviations are used for published texts or 
calendars of chancery rolls: C/R, Close Rolls; CLibR, Calendar of Liberate Rolls; 
CPR, Calendar of Patent Rolls. 


C. A. F. Meexines. 


List 


18 May 1218 Richard de Dol, master Alexander of Dorset and Elias de Sunninges are 
appointed: CPR 1216-25, p. 154. 

All three occur as witnesses, after the Bench justices, in a charter enrolled in the Bench plea roll 
about 18 November 1219: Caria Regis Rolls, viii. 168. Mandates were addressed to Richard and 
master Alexander as keepers or justices on 20 July and 19 August 1218 and 7 January 1221: Rotali 
Litterarum Clausarum, i. 366, 370b, 445b. No later references of this sort have been found for Richard. 
A mandate of 22 June 1222 implies that master Alexander was still in office, idid., p. 462b. On 8 De- 
cember 1222 he was appointed keeper of exchanges in company with Henry of St. Albans, ibid., 35.9; 
thenceforward there are many mandates to him in this capacity but none to him as justice, though the 
two offices could have been held in conjunction. Elias remained in office for over twenty years. 

3 July 1225 A diberate for 105. is made in favour of Ralph of Norwich and Elyas deSunning, 
for paying workmen who had put a window in the Jews’ chamber: Rotuli 
Litterarum Clausarum, ii. 47. 

It is on the authority of this entry that Foss (followed by the D.N.B.) describes Ralph as having 
been a justice of the Jews. 

21 Jan. 1231 ‘The appointment of Henry de Cern is cancelled: C/R 1227-31, P. 473. 

At the same time Henry vacated his guardianship of St. Mary’s, Winchester or Romsey abbey on the 
election of an abbess: ibid., p. 473 and CPR 1225-32, p. 421. His appointment as justice had perhaps 
been temporary. 

About 1232-4 Robert Passelewe in office as senior justice. 

Robert is not styled justice in the sources covered. In the charges made by the London Jews after his 
disgrace, which are recorded in the coram rege roll for 1234-5 (K.B. 26/115B, ms. 13-14, printed by 
Michael Adler in Feewish Historical Society’s Transactions, vol. xiv) the London community mention 
a present made to Robert when he became justice: op. cit., p. 141. In view of the history of Peter de 
Rivaux’s administration this is not likely to have happened before August 1232 and may have been as 
late as January 1233, when Robert became deputy treasurer. He was removed from all offices at the 
council of Gloucester, which opened on 23 May 1234; on 30 May the London Jews were commanded 
to be no longer intendant to him: C/R 1231-4, p. 438. 

6 July 1234 Hugh of Bath and Elyas de Sunninges are in office: William le Breton (Brito) 
is associated with them: C/R 1231-4, p. 569. 

Hugh of Bath can have been appointed at any time after Michaelmas 1228, when he seems to have 
ceased to act as deputy sheriff of Berkshire. He is addressed as senior justice in a mandate of 3 October 
1235: C/R 1234-7, p. 198. 

2 Feb. 1236 Philip de Ascellis is appointed in place of Hugh of Bath, removed: CIR 1234-7, 

William le Breton is addressed as senior justice in a mandate of 13 August 1236: ibid., p. 302. 
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26 Dec. 1237 Master William le Brun is appointed: CIR 1237-42, p. 17. 


28 July 1238 William le Breton, Elias de Sunninges, Philip de Ascellis and Philip le Brun 
are in office: CPR 1232-47, p. 228. 

It seems that Philip le Brun is an error for William le Brun, since nothing else is known of a Philip. 
William le Breton had left office some time before February 1241, when a guo warranto action was 
brought against him in the court coram rege about the manor of Sporle, Norfolk. In this, Robert Passel- 
ewe, prosecuting, pleaded that Ranulf le Breton had gained seisin of this manor (which he later con- 
veyed to his brother William and William’s son John) by a lease from a Jew ‘and thus it was enrolled in 
the exchequer of the Jews and is there yet enrolled unless it may have been removed by William le 
Breton while he was a justice of the Jews’: K.B. 26/121, m. rgd. Elias of Sonning must by now have 
been rather elderly and probably died or retired soon after 1238. Philip de Ascellis can hardly have 
acted after his appointment as sheriff of Warwick and Leicester about 24 June 1240. William le Brun 
can hardly have acted after his appointment as guardian of Durham bishopric in 1240. 


23 Jan. 1241 Writs of /berate issue for 20 li. each to Thomas de Newerk and William of 
St. Edmunds, justices of the Jews: CLibR 1240-5, p. 23. 

These payments were presumably in respect of the year 25 Henry III (commencing 28 October 
1240). There are authorities for the payment of Thomas’s salary up to 28 Henry III: iżid., pp. 98, 190; 
CIR x2342-7, p. 34, 227. On 20 June 1244 a mandate was addressed to him as justice, ibid., 253. In 
June or July 1244 Thomas and William, styled justices of the Jews, witnessed a charter in favour of the 
treasurer which is dated 28 Henry III but which the names of the Bench justices and exchequer barons, 80 
styled, who also witness, enable to be dated as made in Trinity term 1244: P.R.O. Ancient Deeds, 
A. 734. On 1 May 1245 a mandate was addressed to both William and Thomas as justices: C/R 1242~7, 
p. 307. The decision to keep the Bench in session in the summer of 1245 while a visitation of the eyre 
was in progress in two circuits caused a shortage of justices; so William, who had had service in the 
Bench or on eyre between September 1232 and July 1238, was recalled to sit in the Bench for Easter 
and ‘Trinity terms 1245. 


28 Jan. 1246 A liberate for 10 marks issues in favour of John de Wyvill, justice of the 
Jews: CLibR 1245-51, p. 23. 

During the ten years that he was in office, 1246-65, John’s yearly salary was 4.0 marks; his first half- 
yearly instalment of it was for 30 Henry III Easter, on 10 May 1246: ibid., p. 51. This payment would 
therefore seem to be for one quarter’s salary, in respect of Hilary term 1246, so he must have begun to 
act in January 1246. 

23 Apr. 1246 John de Wyvill and master Roger de Gosebec are appointed; Thomas de 

Newerk is relieved of office: C/R r242-7, p. 416. 

The language of the letters close about Thomas ‘guem ab officio illo dimisimus does not necessarily 
imply that Thomas was being removed for unsatisfactory conduct as Cecil Roth 4 History of the Feros 
in England, p. 50, suggests. 

3 Nov. 1249 Philip Lovel is appointed: C/R 1247-51, p. 234. 

It is possible that Lovel took precedence over Wyvill and Gosebek. 

31 [sic] Sep. 1250 Robert de Ho is appointed in place of master Roger de Gosebek: C/R 

1247-51, P. 330. 

c. 29 Sep. 1251 Philip Lovel is accused of corruption while tallaging the Jews in the north 
in company with his clerk Nicholas of St. Albans; he is not convicted but 
is removed or suspended from office and makes a fine for the restoration of 
royal favour: Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, v. 261. 


Lovel had been commissioned for this tallage in May 1250: GPR 1247-58, pp. 63-4. On § Feb- 
ruary 1252 he was granted remission of the king’s rancour and indignation for all offences committed up 
to 25 December 1251, for a fine of ro gold marks paid to the wardrobe on that day: ibid., p. 128. He 
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had probably been suspended rather than removed, for on 26 August 1252 a mandate issued to him and 
his fellow justices of the Jews: idid., p. 149. Next day he was appointed treasurer but retained his 
office of justice. | 
c. 16 Nov. 1251 to Between these dates mandates are addressed to William le Breton as 
c. 17 June 1252 justice of the Jews: C/R 1251-3, pp. 9, 15, 61-2, 110, 200, 226. 

It seems possible that William’s recall was a temporary measure which lasted while Lovel was 
suspended. 


c. 28 Oct. 1252 Robert de Ho is accused of falsifying a charter; he is imprisoned but ap- 
. parently acquitted and fined four gold marks for restoration of favour: 
Chronica Majora, v. 345. 

On 2 November 1252 Robert de Ho was ordered to be removed from the Tower and delivered to 
the custody of Philip Lovel, who was to cause him to be bailed for appearance coram rege: CIR 1251~3, 
p. 270. About 26 December 1252 he paid three gold marks for his fine for the remission of the king’s 
indignation: Fine Roll, 37 Henry III, m. 20. 

19 Feb. 1255 Reference is made to a recent occasion when John de Wyvill and Simon 
Passelewe, justices of the Jews, gave evidence on a matter coram rege: CIR 
1254-6, P. 42. 

On 20 February 1255 Lovel, Wyvill and Passelewe authorize letters close on a Jewish matter: ibid., 
P-45. 

5 Feb. 1256 Adam de Greynvill is appointed in place of Philip Lovel: CIR 1254-6, p. 269. 

On 20 June and 6 July 1256 and on 27 June 1257 mandates were addressed to Simon Passelewe, 
Adam de Greynvill and Thomas Esporun, justices of the Jews: C/R 1254-6, pp. 322, 426; GIR 1256- 
1259, p. 70. 

27 Apr. 1258 A royal charter of this date refers to an inquest taken some time before by 
Simon Passelewe, Adam de Greynvill, Thomas Esporun and Ralph de Hotot, 
justices of the Jews: Calendar of Charter Rolls, 1257-1300, p. 10. 

A charter of 21 June 1258 refers to a similar inquest made by Passelewe, Esporun and Hotot only: 
ibid., p. 12. Ralph de Hotot’s salary as justice was 20 li. yearly; the /iderase for the 42 Michaelmas in- 
stalment issued on 29 December 1258 and for the 43 Easter instalment on'14 April 1259: CLidR 
1251-60, pp. 444,457. The Liberate roll for 42 Henry III is split in two; the first part ends in January 
1258, with one membrane missing; the second part runs only from January to May, the rest of the year 
to October being missing. It seems probable that a /iderase for Ralph de Hotot for 42 Easter was on a 
membrane now lost. 

6 June 1259 John de Swyneford, Geoffrey de Leukenore and Roger de Scaccario are ap- 
pointed: CIR 1256-9, p. 392. 

This appointment is enrolled among the Trinity Communia in L.T.R. Memoranda Roll 43 Henry 
HI, m. 13. 

30 Sep. 1259 There being at present none to attend to business, Simon Passelewe is sum- 
moned with all speed to act until more permanent arrangements can be made 
when the king reaches London about 13 October: CIR 1256-9, p. 442. 

This appointment must bave been made for the opening of Michaelmas term 1259. A royal charter 
of rı September 1259 refers to evidence given by John de Wyvil and Simon Passelewe, justices of the 
Jews; but this evidence may have been given before 1256: Calendar of Charter Rolls, 257-1300, p. 21. 
23 Oct. 1259 Simon Passelewe and Roger de Scaccario are to have their robes as justices of 

the Jews: CUR 1256-9, p. 454. 

Their aprenga must have been the more permanent arrangement settled when the king reached 

London. 
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10 June 1260 Roger de Scaccario, Simon Passelewe and William de Hasilbech are in 
office: CIR 1259-61, p. 55. 

On 4 August 1260 an order was made for William de Hasilbech to receive his robe as a justice; on 
6 December 1260 a similar order was made in favour of all three justices: iżid., pp. 93, 312. On 5 De- 
cember 1260 a /iderate was issued for the salary of all three for 44 Michaelmas, each receiving 25 marks 
half-yearly: Liberate Roll, 45 Henry III, m. 16. A royal charter of 15 February 1261 refers to evidence 
given by John de Wyvill and Simon Passelewe, justices of the Jews, but perhaps this, like the previous 
example, refers to something done before 1256: Calendar of Charter Rolls, 1257-1300, p. 33. Another 
charter, of 22 August 1261, refers to evidence given by Passelewe alone: idid., p. 38. Passelewe and 
Hasilbech were among those commissioned to investigate the erche of Jewry on 17 July 1261: CPR 
1258-66, p. 186. Passelewe may still have been in office on 3 February 1262, when he tested letters 
close on Jewish matters: CIR 1261-4, pp. 103-4. 


In July 1262 Master Thomas de Pyuelesdon’ and John de Weston are in office and a 
charter of the Jew Samuel de Staunford is delivered to them: Trinity Com- 
munia in L.T.R. Memoranda Roll, 46 Henry III, m. 16d. 

Letters patent of about August 1262 show that master Thomas and John were in office while 
Nicholas de ‘Turri was holding the Essex eyre (which lasted from 11 June to about 29 July), when they 
issued a probibition against a Jew answering to a writ by which he had been impleaded, as a result of 
which judgement had been given against him: CPR 1258-66, p. 235. On 20 October they were 
commissioned to hear the action with Nicholas: C/R 1261-4, p. 91. Both justices were presumably 
nominated by prince Edward, to whom the Jewry had been committed, cf. the instructions issued to the 
chancellor of the exchequer in July 1262: L.T.R. Memoranda Roll, 46 Henry III, ms. 17, 17d. Entries 
in the Communia for Michaelmas 1262 and Hilary 1263 show master Thomas in office: L.T.R. Memo- 
randa Roll 47, Henry III, ms. 11, 19d. In a charter of Robert Walerand, enrolled about 1 February 
1263, John and master Thomas occur as witnesses after the justiciar, William de Wilton (then senior 
justice coram rege) and Gilbert de Preston and John de Wyvill (then the Bench justices): C/R 1261-4, 
p. 280. The political situation caused the exchequer, like the Bench, to be suspended from the end of 
Hilary term to the opening of Michaelmas term 1264. 


8 Jan. 1265 Hamo Hauteyn and William de Haselbech are to receive their robes as justices 
of the Jews: C/R 1264-8, p. 11. 

On 4 February 1265 the justices were instructed to resume sessions at the exchequer as customary; 
on 15 March the sessions were suspended at the instance of prince Edward, to whom the Jewry had 
been committed. These orders reflect Simon de Montfort’s attempts to re-establish the Jewish adminis- 
tration and to conciliate prince Edward: C/R 1264-8, pp. 19, 32. 

3 May 1265 Robert de Crepping and Adam de Winton are appointed, on the nomination 
| of prince Edward: ibid., p. 52. 
30 May 1265 William de Haselbeche is appointed in place of Adam de Winton, ibid., p. 62. 

Since Adam’s appointment was made near the end of Easter term and William’s was made before 
the opening of ‘Trinity term there may be a doubt whether Adam ever acted. The Jewry had been taken 
into the king’s hand following prince Edward’s escape. 

5 Dec. 1265 John le Moyne and Robert de Fulleham are appointed: CPR 1258-66, p.517. 

‘These appointments represent the final re-establishment of the exchequer of Jews after the troubles. 
On 28 September 1266 an allocate issued in favour of John le Moyne to credit him against his crown 
debts with 25 marks for his expenses lately in sitting for half a year at the exchequer of Jews: Liberate 
Roll, 50 Henry III, m. 2. This suggests that he sat in Michaelmas term 1265 and Hilary 1266. 

17 Feb. 1266 Robert de Folham and Thomas Esperun, justices of the Jews, are to receive 
a yearly salary of 40 marks each, payable half yearly at Easter and Michael- 
mas: ibid., m. Q. 
This /ideraze is a standing order for payment, not an order for the payment of a particular instalment. 
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27 Oct. 1266 William de Orlaveston is to have his robe as a justice of the Jews as long as 
he is in office, according to past custom: C/R 1264-8, p. 277. 
On the same date a /iberate issued for a half-yearly payment of his salary of 40 marks yearly; the term 


is lost in a defective margin of the roll: Liberate Roll, 50 Henry III, m. 1. Presumably he entered office 
at the beginning of Michaelmas term 1266. 


20 Jan. 1267 William de Watford is appointed in place of Thomas Esporun: C/R 1264-8, 
p. 286. 


26 July 1267 An enrolment in the plea roll of the exchequer of the Jews is made on the 
morrow of St. James 51 Henry III before William de Orlaveston, Robert de 
Fulleham and William de Watford: Rigg, Plea Rolls of the Exchequer of 
Fews, i. 157. 

A similar enrolment was made on the Tuesday before the Purification 52 Henry III (31 January 
1268): ibid., 209. On 10 July 1272 a mandate issued for William de Watford to be mainprized to 
stand trial coram rege on 25 July for an offence committed in office: C/R 1268-72, p. 492. His col- 
leagues were removed at the same time and all three were ordered to account on the morrow of St. 
Thomas Martyr (8 July 1272), being thence adjourned to the quindene of Michaelmas (13 October) 
and thence to the morrow of Purification (3 February 1273): L.T.R. Memoranda Rolls, 56 Henry III, 
ms. 7, 7d; 1 Edward I, m. 3. Meanwhile, on the Saturday before St. Margaret (16 July 1272) the 
treasury of the exchequer of Jews was officially investigated and an enrolment made of the charters found 
there; this shows that Fulk Peyforer and Ralph of St. Osyths had succeeded as justices and that they 
were apparently still in office on the vigil of St. Nicholas following (5 December 1272): Exchequer K.R., 
Accounts Various, Jews [E. ror] no. 249/11. On 27 January 1273 Hamo Hauteyn and William de 
Ludham were appointed justices: C/R 1272-9, p. 6. 


ALPHABETICAL List oF JUSTICES 


AsceLuis, PHILIP DE. Appointed 2 Feb. 1236; in office 28 July 1238; cannot have 
acted after 24 June 1240 about which time he was appointed sheriff of Warwickand Leicester, 
holding office till 28 March 1246. 

Batu, Hucu or. In office 6 July 1234; removed 2 Feb. 1246. Hugh had estates in 
Buckinghamshire and Berkshire. His earlier career, 1216-26, seems to have been spent 
in the administration of the honor of Berkhamsted, during which time he undertook various 
public duties in Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire. During 1226—32 he was more con- 
cerned with Berkshire, acting successively as sheriff and under-sheriff from 23 October 1226 
to Michaelmas 1228 and being commissioned regularly to take assizes from August 1229 to 
June 1232. He then seems to have returned to his Buckinghamshire estates, for in the pipe 
roll for 16 Henry III the crown debts arising from his period in Berkshire were transferred 
from the account of that county to the Beds. and Bucks. account, while in September 1235 
he held an assize session at Bedford whose issues were given the unusual distinction of a 
separate heading in the pipe roll of 20 Henry III. On the whole it seems likely that he was 
appointed as justice at some time between the autumn of 1228 and the summer of 1232; in 
June 1231 he was commissioned, along with the senior Bench justice, Thomas de Muleton, 
to survey the earl Marshal’s lands, which might suggest that he was then already working at 
the exchequer. The foregoing facts are taken from an account of his career which it is hoped 
to publish elsewhere. 

Breron, WILLIAM Le. Appointed 6 July 1234; in office 28 July 1238; ceased to act 
before the end of 1240. Recalled about Nov. 1251 and served till about June.1252. Since 
William was one of Hubert de Burgh’s supporters who lost office in 1232 the original appoint- 
ment would seem to be due to the political changes of 1234 and it is not impossible that 
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Hubert’s second disgrace in 1239 also affected his career. Between 1239 and 1247 he held 
hardly any public appointments but from the latter year until shortly before his death in 1261 
he was active in many capacities: as an assistant justice in eyre, as a commissioner for.special 
enquiries, as a guardian of various estates temporarily in the king’s hand, as an assize com- 
missioner and as a senior justice for forest eyres. He died shortly before 3 April 1261 and 
on 14 January 1263 his son and heir John delivered to the exchequer fifteen foru/e of pleas 
taken before him for deposit in the treasury; two of these forule contained pleas of the Jewry 
and were handed over to master Thomas de Peuelesdon, justice of the Jews: L.T.R. Memo- 
randa Roll, 46-7 Henry III, m. 11. Contemporary with him were two members of the Le 
Breton family who held at Badingham and Sternfield, Suffolk and who were also named 
William; the indexes of several calendars of chancery enrolments confuse them with him. It 
is hoped to publish an account of his career elsewhere. 

Brun, MASTER WILLIAM. Appointed 26 Dec. 1237; probably in office 28 July 1238; 
cannot have acted after his appointment as guardian of Durham bishopric, which office he held 
24 June 1240-10 Feb. 1241: Pipe Roll, 25 Henry III, rot. 6d. In the summer of 1241 he 
undertook a mission to Ireland, while between May 1242 and May 1244 he was joint 
guardian with Hugh Giffard of the young prince Edward. He had an estate in Camberwell, 
Surrey, Surrey 1235 eyre roll [J.I. 1/864], m. 18d. 

Cern, HENRY px. Appointment cancelled 21 Jan. 1231. The order cancelling his ap- 
pointment refers to a previous order by which he was appointed; but this is not enrolled. At 
the same time he vacated office as guardian of Romsey Abbey, but this was normal since an 
abbess had been elected. His appointment as keeper of the abbey of St. Mary’s, Winchester, was 
also cancelled at this time but the entry is marginated as if it concerned Romsey abbey: CPR 
1225-32, pp. 420-1. There does not seem to have been a vacancy at St. Mary’s at this time 
and it may be that both this mandate and that about his justiceship of the Jews show the chan- 
cery correcting its own mistakes. Henry acted as an assistant justice in forest eyres in 1229 and 
1232: CIR 1227-31, pp. 238, 382; CIR 1231-4, p. 137. He was a Dorset man: ibid., 
pp. 125, 140; CPR 1225-32, p. 450. 

CREPPING, ROBERT pg. Appointed 3 May 1265; if he acted at all it can only have been 
for a short time in the summer of 1265. 

Dox, Ricuarp DE. Appointed 18 May 1218; in office 7 Jan. 1221; date of retirement 
uncertain. Richard was a Surrey man and his holding of estates there at Battersea and Wands- 
worth, as well as having rents in Westminster, suggest tenancies or connexions with West- 
minster abbey which seem to be typical of a career exchequer official: Surrey Feet of Fines 
(Surrey Arch. Soc.), pp. 4, 6, 7; Surrey Arch. Soc. Trans., x. 240; V.C.H. Surrey, iti. 6; iv. 12. 
He also had an estate at Loseley. He took some part in Surrey affairs, as a leading member of 
the county court, and as a tallage and assize commissioner, between 1219 and 1233: Curia 
Regis Rolls, viii. 142; x. 310; CPR 1216-25, pp. 172, 409, 485; Patent Roll, 17 Henry III, 
m. 7d, There are notices of his acting as an attorney in the Bench in 1219 and 1221: Curia 
Regis’ Rolls, viii. 46; x. 16. Since exchequer officials often acted in this capacity the publica- 
tion of further volumes in this series may provide some guide to the length of his possible con- 
nexion with the exchequer. His appearance in 1227 as a witness to a private charter of the 
Justiciar, Hubert de Burgh, might suggest that he was still employed there: CPR 1225-32, 
p. 164. The fact that we find no reference to his colleague Elias of Sonning as justice of the 
Jews between 1221 and 1234, when he was still in office makes it possible that Richard was in 
office for some years after 1221. 

DORSET, MASTER ALEXANDER OF. Appointed 18 May 1218; in office June 1222; date 
of retirement uncertain. From Dec. 1222 to Dec. 1228 he was keeper of the mints with the 
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Londoners Henry of St. Albans and Richard Renger. By inheritance from his mother he held 
an estate at Weston, Somerset, of the barony of the bishop (later of the prior) of Bath: Somerset 
Fines (Somerset Record Society), vi. 366; Somerset Pleas (Somerset Rec. Soc.), xi, nos. 301, 
308. Nevertheless by 7 Oct. 1230 he had obtained a canonry of Bridlington and the rectory 
of East Cowton (York diocese): Gray’s Register (Surtees Society, vol. 56), p. 40. This 
northern preferment may explain his acting as taxation commissioner for Yorkshire in 1225 
and a commission to take an assize at Newcastle on Tyne in Sept. 1228: CPR 1216-25, pp. 
566, 571; CPR 1225-32, p. 221. In July 1227 he held Robert Passelewe’s lands at farm 
from a merchant of Sens who held them as security for debts owed him by Robert: ibid., p. 
136. He died about March 1233, leaving estates at four places in Yorkshire, at Rampton 
in Notts., Winterbourne in Dorset, Weston in Somerset and Bagshot in Surrey: Fine Roll 
17 Henry III, m. 6, given incompletely in Excerpta e Rotulis Finium, i, p. 239. 

Esporun, Tuomas. In office by 20 June 1256 and still in office about June 1258, re- 
tiring between then and 6 June 1259. Reappointed about Feb. 1266; replaced 20 Jan. 1267. 
He may have retained some connexion with the Jewish administration since on 20 Feb. 1273 
he was one of the four commissioners (two of whom were justices) appointed to inspect the 
arche in the provinces. 

Furnam, Rogerr or. Appointed 5 Dec. 1265; removed about July 1272. He was a 
career exchequer official having served successively as constable and remembrancer. A special 
payment to him on 7 Nov. 1259 for having composed and written charters in English and 
French which were sent through all the counttes of England suggests that he was responsible 
for the well-known proclamations of 15 Oct. 1258: CLibR 1251-60, p. 440. His own or 
- his wife Joan’s landed interests seem to have been mainly in Essex, at Buttsbury, Chelmsford, 
Ginges Mountnessing and Runwell: Kirk, Essex Feet of Fines, 1182-1272, pp. 172, 185, 
207, 343. 

Lace MASTER ROGER DE. Appointed 23 April 1246; replaced 30 Sept. or 1 Oct. 
1250. He was apparently a career exchequer official, for he took part in the Jewish inquiry 
of 1243 along with the exchequer baron John le Franceys: CLibR 1240-5, p. 206. After 
1250 he was for some years marshal of the exchequer. He presumably came from the Suffolk 
family which held at Brightwell and Gosbeck. 

GREYNVILL, ADAM DE. Appointed 5 Feb. 1257; in office until Michaelmas 1258 or 
Hilary 1259. His salary was 40 marks yearly: CLibR 1251-60, p. 331. From about April 
1257 to after April 1258 he was responsible for arranging very large sales of crown timber 
under the direction of the treasurer Lovel and the most prominent household steward Robert 
Walerand: CPR 1247-58, pp. 550, 591, 624; CLibR 1251-60, pp. 375,415, 417, 430 etc. 
But he retained his office meanwhile and was litigating in a Somerset action in that style at 
the exchequer in Hilary 1258; L.T.R. Memoranda Roll, 41-2 Henry III, m. 10. On 10 Jan. 
1259 a liberate issued for his salary as justice of the Jews for 42 Easter and Michaelmas terms: 
CLibR 1251—60, p. 446. He continued to draw this salary for 43 Easter to 44 Michaelmas 
terms, ibid., pp. 468, 530, but simply as a justice, having become a leading assize and special 
commissioner for the south-western counties, in which capacity he continued until the end of 
the reign; he also served as an assistant justice in Nicholas de Turri’s eyre circuit, 1261-3, in 
Richard de Middleton’s circuit, 1268-9, in Roger de Seyton’s circuit, 1271~2, and in the 
Bench for Hilary term 1267. 

Hasizsecx, WILLIAM pg. In office 10 June 1260; probably still serving when com- 
missioned to inspect the arche and enrol charters on 17 July 1261; replaced by about June 
1262. From 18 July 1262 to 3 August 1263 he was joint guardian of the Honor of Clare: 
Pipe Roll Edward I, rot. 7d. His name is unfortunately not indexed in CPR 1258-66. 
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In office again 8 Jan. to 15 March or 3 May 1265; reappointed 30 May 1265 serving 
(if there were any sessions) in the summer of 1265 only. He presumably came from the family 
which held at Haselbech and Yelvertoft, Northamptonshire. 

Havrzyn, Hamo. In office 8 Jan. to 15 March or 3 May 1265. A Norfok man, he seems 
at this time to have been a follower of the earl of Gloucester; his career at the exchequer of 
Jews belongs properly to the next reign. 

Ho, RoBerT DE. Appointed 30 Sept. or 1 Oct. 1250; removed about 28 Oct. 1252 for 
alleged misconduct in office. 

Horor, RALPH pe. In office by 27 April 1258, probably to June 1259. On 28 May 
1258 the treasurer was ordered to give him one of the three keys to the arche at West- 
minster: CPR 1256-9, p. 226. On 14 June 1259 he was presented to a prebend in the 
collegiate church of Steyning, Sussex, which may have been intended to make good the loss 
of his salary as justice consequent on the appointments of 6 June 1259: CPR 1258-66, p. 28. 
He was a household official who received various grants and preferments, after a temporary 
disgrace in 1256, up to 1268; he was also an executor of Peter Chaceporc, keeper of the 
wardrobe: L.T.R. Memoranda Roll, 46-7 Henry ITI, m. 14. In July 1260 he took office 
for a short time as clerk of the works at Gillingham, Dorset, in place of Adam de Greynvill, 
who was too busy to act: CLibR, 1251-60, p. 514. 

LEUKENORE, GEOFFREY DE. Appointed 6 June 1259; probably acted only in Trinity 
term 1259. His previous service had been as an assistant justice in William le Breton’s forest 
eyres and as an assize and special commissioner, since about 1256; he was a member of the 
Oxfordshire family. 

Lovet, Purp. Appointed 3 Nov. 1249; probably suspended from Michaelmas term 
1251 to Hilary or Easter term 1252; replaced 5 Feb. 1256, having since 27 Aug. 1252 held 
the office with the treasureship. 

Moyne, Jon Le. Appointed § Dec. 1265; probably acted till the end of Hilary term 
1266, leaving office on becoming guardian of Worcester bishopric, which appointment he 
held 15 Feb.-18 June 1266, CPR 1258-66, pp. 553, 607, and for which he was allowed 
25 marks expenses in the same allocate as that which allowed him the same sum for half a 
year as justice of the Jews: Liberate Roll, 50 Henry III, m. 2. His principal estate was at 
Shelford, Cambridgeshire; there is an imperfect summary of his career in C. Moor, Knights 
of Edward I (Harleian Society). f 

Newark, THoMas or. In office 23 Jan. 1241; replaced 23 April 1246. A gift of wine 
to him and William of St. Edmunds on 15 Oct. 1240 suggests that they may have been in 
office from Michaelmas term 1240: CIR 1237-42, p. 231. His career had previously been 
in the household and he was controller of the wardrobe, 23 Oct. 1236-3 Feb. 1240. The 
preferment he obtained included the perpetual vicarage of Aughton, in 1228, and the rectory 
of Leake, in 1238 (both York diocese) and the rectory of Blickling (Norwich) in 1237: 
Gray’s Register (Surtees Soc. 56), pp. 19, 20, 84, 86; CPR 1232-47, pp. 204, 211. It seems 
likely that his retirement in 1246 was normal, since his only later royal appointment was as 
joint guardian of Durham bishopric with Peter Chaceporc, 10 Feb.—20 Oct. 1249. While in 
office he took part in the important forest inquest in the summer of 1244. 

Norwicn, Rares or. Possibly in office about July 1225. Ralph was engaged on a 
number of missions to Ireland between 1217 and his return from one in March 1230. On 
29 April 1230 he was appointed a justice of the Bench and he served continuously in the 
Bench or on eyre until Hilary term 1237, returning to Ireland about the following May to 
spend almost all the rest of his long life there. In 1222 he returned from an Irish mission 
undertaken with Geoffrey de Crowcombe concerning the royal castles and he may have 
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remained in England until August 1227 when he went to Ireland on a mission concerned 

with the clerical sixteenth: CPR 1216-25, pp. 316, 317, 342, 3513 CPR 1225-32, p. 1383 

Rot. Litt. Claus., i. 477b, 584. If he ever was a justice it would seem that it must have been 

| oe these dates. The account of his career in D.N.B. requires some correction and 
dition. 

Ortaveston, WILLIAM ps. In office 27 Dec. 1266; removed July 1272. In the entry 
referring to his removal and to his being mainprized to account he is called both de Orlaveston 
and de Thurlaeston: L.T.R. Memoranda Roll, 55-6 Henry III, m. 7. He came from 
Orlestone, Kent and there is a brief summary of his career in Moor, Knights of Edward I. 

PassELEWE, Roserr. In office from some time between August 1232 and January 1233 
to May 1234. 

PassELEWE, Simon. In office by 19 Feb. 1255 to after June 1258, possibly until the 
fresh appointments of 3 June 1259. Reappointed temporarily 30 Sept. 1259, appointment 
confirmed by 23 Oct. 12593 in office probably till some time between February and June 
1262. 

On 18 May 1255 he was granted an annual salary of 40 marks as a royal clerk by Aberate 
patent, in which case subsequent instalments are not recorded and we have found none for 
him as justice during his first period of office: CLibR 1251-60, pp. 218-19. His service was 
constantly interrupted by diplomatic missions: in December 1257 and again in the early part 
of 1260 he went to France, while in August 1260 he was one of the negotiators for a Welsh 
peace: CLibR 1251-60, p. 412; CPR 1258-66, pp. 74, 81, 88-9. In July 1262 he accom- 
panied the king to France and remained there as his proctor in various litigation until after 
March 1263: ibid., pp. 222-3, 240-1, 243, 258. He had no further connexion with the 
exchequer of the Jews but in the Recognizances of Trinity 1268 and Trinity 1269 he occurs 
as an exchequer baron: L.T.R. Memoranda Rolls, 51-2 Henry III, m. 15d; 52-3 Henry III, 
m. 17. His earliest connexion with Jewish affairs seems to be his acting as assistant to the 
Bench justice Gilbert de Preston in the inquiry of 1243: CLibR 1240-5, p. 206. 

PYUELESDON, MASTER THOMAS DE. In office July 1262 until after Hilary term 1263. 
In 1256-7 master Thomas was concerned in the collection of money for the crusade; in 
November 1261 and February 1262 he was acting as the king’s proctor in France: CPR 
1247-58, pp. 461, 552, 605; CPR 1258-66, pp. 189, 198. Meanwhile he had been con- 
cerned in the administration of prince Edward’s estates: Staffs. Historical Collections (William 
Salt Arch. Soc.), iv. 150-1. He seems to have been appointed on the committal of the Jewry 
to prince Edward. However, he became one of the most notable of Montfortians, being one 
of a small group, the rest of whom were trading citizens, who secured London’s adhesion to 
earl Simon. He was elected constable of London by popular vote at the beginning of 1264, 
led the citizens’ attack on Isleworth manor, was at the head of affairs until the submission of 
October 1265 and was then singled out for loss of all property and for detention at Windsor 
at prince Edward’s pleasure: Liber de Antiquis Legibus (Camden Society), pp. 61, 79, 98, 114, 
120, 149; CPR 1258-66, pp. 416, 419-20, 460, 462, 532. He was still in prison, at Dover, 
in 1272: Eyton’s Shropshire, viii. 123. On him and his family, which originated at Pilson, 
in Shropshire, and held also at Flashbrook in Adbaston, just across the boundary in Stafford- 
shire, see R. W. Eyton, Antiquities of Shropshire, viii. 95-8 and Staffs. Historical Collections, 
iv. 284-5. His career seems to merit exhaustive research. 

Sr. Epmunps, Wicciam or. In office 23 Jan. 1241 to about May 1245. Between the 
summers of 1232 and 1238 William acted as an assistant justice in eyres and in the Bench as 
well as a commissioner for assizes and gaol deliveries. Little is known of him in 1238-40 
except that he went with Alexander le Seculer (later an exchequer baron) on a mission to 
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Rome in the summer of 1239: CLibR 1226-40, pp. 384, 438. In the summer of 1240 he 
took part in an investigation of arche with Peter Chaceporc: ibid., p. 482. On 16 Oct. he 
received a gift of wine along with Thomas de Newerk, which makes it likely that he was then 
already a justice of the Jews. Throughout his time at the exchequer of Jews he and Thomas 
were commissioned for assizes in the home counties. After leaving the exchequer to sit in the 
Bench for Easter and Trinity terms 1245 it seems possible that he died, since no more is then 
heard of him. He had an estate at Sherington, Bucks., and interests elsewhere in that county: 
Bucks. Feet of Fines (Bucks, Record Soc.), iv. 65, 74; Bucks. 1240 eyre roll (J.I. 1/55), m. 5d. 

Scaccario, RoGER pz. In office 23 Oct. 1259 to Dec. 1260 or later. He was the 
senior member of the family which held the well-known exchequer fee at Lewknor and 
Stokenchurch, Oxfordshire, and died before 2 April 1271: Cal. Inquisitions Post Mortem 
Henry II, no. 763. There is a brief account of his career in Moor, Knights of Edward I. 

Sonning, Extras or. Appointed 18 May 1218; in office, apparently continuously, until 
after 28 July 1238. 

SwyNEFORD, JOHN DE. Appointed 6 June 1259; probably acted only in Trinity term 
1259. He was a career household official who served for some years on the supply side as a 
buyer, especially of wines; in this capacity he received a yearly salary of 20 li. but the writs of 
liberate for the instalments of 43 Easter and 44 Michaelmas of this salary do not style him as 
justice of the Jews: CLibR 1251-60, pp. 485, 511. 

Watrorp, WILLIAM DE. Appointed 20 Jan. 1267; removed about July 1272 for 
alleged misconduct in office. 

Weston, Jonn pe. In office by July 1262 to about Hilary term 1263 or later. John was 
a Somerset knight who was in prince Edward’s service by 1262 and who seems to have been 
appointed on the committal of the Jewry to prince Edward; at the outbreak of the troubles in 
1264 he was acting as steward to the princess Eleanor and was in the garrison of Windsor 
castle: CPR 1266—72 (1262 addenda), p. 727; CPR 1258-66, pp. 324-5; CIR 1264-8, p. 8. 
He remained a devoted follower of Edward and there is a full, though confused, account of his 
career in Moor, Knights of Edward I. He retained some interest in Jewish affairs after the 
baron’s war, for in 1268 we find him lending money to Robert of Fulham, while in May 1269 
he was at the head of the commission to examine the arche of London: C/R 1264-8, p. 524; 
CPR 1266-72, p. 382. 

Winton, ADAM DE. Appointed 3 May, replaced 30 May, 1265. He may never have 
acted. It seems likely that he was a subordinate official of the exchequer or of the exchequer 
of Jews, for in February 1273 he was one of the four commissioners (two of whom were 
justices) appointed to examine the arche while on 9 June 1276 he succeeded to the office of 
keeper of the writs and rolls of Jewry: CPR 1272-81, pp. 6, 148. 

WYVILL, JOHN DE. In office 28, Jan. 1246 though letters close of appointment were not 
issued until 23 April 1246; retired about December 1255. The first warrant for his full half- 
yearly salary issued on 10 May 1246 in respect of Easter 30 Henry ITI; the last issued on 
5 Nov. 1255 for 39 Michaelmas: CLibR 1245-51, pp. 51, 89, 127, 151, 209, 232, 256, 
288, 308, 353, 384; CLibR r251—60, pp. 39, 78, 127, 150, 184, 219, 249. From January 
1256 to his death in the early part of Michaelmas term 1263 he served continuously as an 
assistant justice of the Bench or in eyre and as an assize commissioner. He was one of the 
seven justices appointed to take assizes and other special commissions under the restrictive 
order of August 1259 and he took the special eyre under the Provisions in the south-west, . 
having successfully excused himself, in a letter still extant, from his original assignment to the 
five northern counties: Anctent Correspondence, v. 85. He held in mesne of the de Lisle fee 
in the Isle of Wight. 
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Information about the debates in the early sessions of the Long Parliament 
of Charles II is scarce. Clarendon provides a tart, dogmatic commentary. 
Contemporary letters, diaries and reports of foreign observers contribute less 
before 1666 than after. Those members like Bullen Reymes, Northcote and 
Townshend who kept notes, hardly provide more than can be gleaned from the 
Journals. Pamphlet reports are missing. Satirical material before Marvell’s 
Instructions is rare. A few separate speeches may be found—Paston on Chimney 
Money, Vaughan and Temple against the Triennial Bill of 1664, but even these 
for the first half dozen years are not numerous? It is thus doubly fortunate 
that Sir John Holland of Quidenham copied into a volume, now amongst the 
manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, his speeches during the Convention of 
1660 and throughout the Long Parliament of Charles II.’ These touch on 
most of the controversial measures of the time. All would be worth printing. 
Especially interesting are two on the ecclesiastical settlement and three on the 
militia acts. Sir John Holland (1603-1701) represented Aldeburgh, Suffolk in 
this Parliament. He had satin the Short, and in the Long Convention parliaments. 
His sympathies were with the moderate presbyterians, but he seems to have en- 
joyed the respect of all parties during and after the civil wars. He was indepen- 
dent and upright and what he is recorded as saying is almost uniformly sensible.* 


I. Two speeches on the ecclesiastical settlement at the Restoration. 


Clarendon gives an extraordinary story about the restoration of the bishops 
to the house of lords. He found ‘less opposition than was looked for’ in the 
Commons and attributes the first move for the bill there to a presbyterian gentle- 
man whom he does not name.’ Finch, however, to whom this description does 


1 Some abbreviations—e.g. wch for which—have been expanded; some spelling—e.g. void for 
voyde—has been modernized where the meaning has been clarified by this. 

2 For some notes on this material see Huntington Library Quarterly, vol. xii, no. 1: Feb. 1949, 
pp. 121-40, ‘The Repeal of the Triennial Act in 1664’ by Caroline Robbins. 

3 Bodleian Library, Tanner MS. 239. I hope to print soon his three speeches in the Convention, 
for Bulstrode Whitelocke, on the abolition of the Court of Wards. During the years 1661-3 he spoke 
for Henry Scoble, on Paston’s bill, on aulnage, on the Irish Cattle bill of 1663, besides his speeches on 
the Militia. 

4 For Sir John Holland see Original Papers (Norfolk Archaeological Society), vol. xxx, part li, pp. 
130-9, ‘Election Correspondence, 1661’ by Caroline Robbins; D’Ewes, Fouraa/, ed. W. H. Coates, 
xxxiv-xxxvili, and M. F. Keeler, The Long Parliament (Philadelphia 1954), pp. 219-20. Some 
speeches by Holland form Appendix I in The Diary of John Milward, ed. Caroline Robbins (Cambridge, 
1938), pp. 307-26. 

4 7 The Continuation of the Life of Edward Earl of Clarendon (Oxford, 1843); p. 1069 an the loyal 
spirit of the Cavalier parliament, p. 1070 on Commons’ passage of the bishops’ bill and on Bristol’s 
interview with the king. See R. S. Bosher, Te Making of the Restoration Settlement (London, 1951), 
PP. 222-3, 225, 239. 
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not apply, was instructed to bring in a bill on 30 May ‘nemine contradicente’. 
The first reading following on Saturday, 1 June, and the second on the 7th 
when Holland made his speech and said he would be for committing the bill, 
(his name and Worsley’s head the committee list), but not for engrossing it as it 
now stood. On the 11th Sir Robert Atkins reported from the committee and it 
was engrossed without any recorded divisions, though the Journal notes much 
debate on a proviso which was thrown out. On the 13th the House was large 
and the bill passed the third reading and was sent to the Lords by Lord Corn- 
bury. Clarendon’s story is that in the Upper House the bill met unexpected 
trouble, not from those members who had formerly passed the act excluding 
bishops, but from those who feared the return of the bishops would make impos- 
sible any toleration for the catholics, This according to Clarendon was the 
opinion of George Digby, second earl of Bristol, and he had talked to the king. 
The chancellor makes no mention of any such arguments as those used by 
Holland though these have considerable interest. 
Holland disliked the wording of the act which, in addition to repealing 

16 Car. I. c. 27, made certain general statements he thought dangerous. Not 
only did he feel bishops better employed on their spiritual duties than in secular 
affairs, he also disliked the assumption that they were an indispensable and 
integral part of parliament. After all, the abbots had been excluded during the 
Reformation. All spiritual lords came only because of the landed estates 
attached to their office. Furthermore, Holland pointed out, parliament could 
do anything, and it was entirely out of order to suggest in the bill that the former 
act passed by kings, lords, and commons ‘made several alterations prejudicial 
to the constitution and ancient Rights of Parliament’. It was, he said, like saying 
the ‘law of the land is against the law’. He had earlier pointed out that to say 
the act had been passed in ‘tumoultuous’ times meant little since Magna Carta 
and many others had been passed in such periods. He was perhaps responsible 
for the omission of the word ‘fundamental’ in the act as reported by Atkins on the 
11th, but otherwise his speech had noeffect. It is, however, interesting as a protest 
against what was in effect a new claim by the English church; the claim to be part 
of the fundamental constitution. This theory plays a considerable réle in the high 
church intransigence after the Revolution, and is often referred to by those who 
favoured greater toleration throughout the eighteenth century. Holland’s is, 
however, the only contemporary and parliamentary protest that has survived.? 

1 Commons Foxrrals (1805), viii. 261~70. 

2 Tanner MS. 239, fos. 20, 23b and see Commons’ Journals, viii. 266-7; Statutes of the Realm, 
v. (1819), 306; 13 Car. II, c. 2. 

Whereas at the Parliament begun at Westminster the third day of November in the sixteenth yeare of 
the reigne of our late Sovereign Lord King Charles of blessed memory since deceased an Act of Parliament 


was made entitled An Act for disenabling all persons in Holy Orders toexercise any T'emporall Jurisdiction 
or Authority Which Act hath made severall alterations prejudiciall to the constitution and ancient 
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His speech on 19 April 1662, during the debates on the Uniformity Bill in 
the Commons, is also noteworthy.1 It concerned the famous clause imposing a 
declaration which denied the rights of anyone to take up arms against the king, 
and condemned retrospectively those who had taken the solemn league 
and covenant. This declaration ? was, of course, a major factor in the exodus 
of St. Bartholomew’s day of that year, when so many learned clergy left the 
church forever. Holland, at this time, was against a general indulgence. Possibly 
he would have been for a comprehension. He was, however, for leaving out 
the declaration against the covenant, and in retrospective must be regarded 
once more as on the sensible and moderate side. 


II. Three speeches on the Restoration militia settlement. 


Holland’s speeches on the militia bills make a significant addition to our very 
scanty evidence about opinion in the Commons at this time. They have the 
greater value since Holland had been himself connected with the militia of 
Norfolk since the accession of Charles I, That he was active as the new arrange- 
ments were put into effect his many papers in the Tanner manuscripts at Oxford 
bear ample witness. From them and from such collections as that of another 
deputy, John Milward, a very fair picture of the activities engaged in by con- 
scientious militia officers, in this period, may be obtained. 


Rights of Parliament and contrary to the Laws of this Land and is by experience found otherwise 
inconvenient Be it enacted by the Kings most Excellent Majesty by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords and Commons on this present Parliament assembled and by the Authority of the same 
That the said Act Entitled An Act for disenabling all persons in Holy Orders to exercise any Temporall 
Jurisdiction or Authority and every clause matter and thing therein conteyned shall be and is hereby 
from henceforth repealed annulled and made void to all intents and purposes whatsoever. (16 Car. I, 
c. 27 repealed.) 

1 The Uniformity Bill came up in the summer of 1661 (Commons Journals, viii. 285-95), but 
difficulties arose, and changes were introduced. The Commons debated the matter again 10 to 28 
April 1662. On g May the Lords agreed to amendments, Clarendon’s account is full and circumstan- 
tial (pp. 1077-9). He says the Commons added the clause about the Covenant, to which Holland 
objected on 19 April (pp. 1078-9). He describes the protests of the dissenters. He was unenthusiastic 
about certain provisions in it but felt that once passed into law, it must be obeyed (p. 1081). See Bosher, 
op. cit., pp. 253-9. vi 

8 Tanner MS. 239, fos. 45b—46b passim, and see Commons Journals, viii. 410—11; Statutes of the 
Realm, v. 364-70; 14 Car. II, c. 4. 

‘I, A.B. do declare that it is not lawful upon any pretense whatsoever to take Armes against the King. 
that I do abhore that traiterous Position of taking Armes by His Authority against His Person or against 
those that are now commissionated by him. And that I will conforme to the Liturgy of the Church of 
England as it is now by Law established. And I do declare that I do hold there lies no Obligation upon 
or on any other person for the Oaths commonly called the Solemne League and Covenant to endeavour 
any change or alteration of Government either in Church or State And that the same was in itselfe an un- 
lawful and oath imposed upon the Subjects of the Realme against the known lawes & liberties of this 
Kingdome.’ ; 

3 Derbyshire militia papers, kept by John Milward (1599-1670), Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 34306. 
Holland militia papers, Tanner, 177. Papers by both men have strayed into other collections but are 
too numerous to list here. 
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In March 1659/60, the restored Long Parliament attempted to put the 
militia in the hands of men favourable to the parliamentary cause. These 
commissions, on which Clarendon comments so acidly, were therefore revoked 
as the royalists gained control. On 9 May an ordinance was issued under which 
loyal nobility and gentry were to be commissioned. Nicholas began to do this 
in July. Both he and the chancellor had been keenly aware of the importance of 
these appointments and the Convention parliament was willing enough to leave 
the matter to the king and his advisers, though it could not arrive at any decision 
as to the statutory form of the national forces.1 

On 1 May 1661 Finch and Charlton were directed by the Cavalier parlia- 
ment to bring in a bill. Members had been, of course, alarmed by Venner’s 
rising earlier in the year. On the 17th a bill was read. The Journals note 
‘much debate’ during June. Before parliament rose for the recess the famous 
Declaratory Act (13 Car. II. c. 6) had been passed.? 

A second bill ‘for ordering the forces’ was brought forward in the next 
session. The first two speeches below concern this which became law in the 
summer of 1662 as 14 Car. II. c. 3. On 7 March 1661/2 Holland not only 
opposed the bill as brought in but offered another of his own. He considered 
the provisions inadequate, and likely to decrease the militia by one-half. He 
thought that a weak militia might make necessary a standing army to which he 
was firmly opposed.® He was unsuccessful in his efforts and his bill remained 
on the table. His second speech however, on Wednesday 7 May 1662 against 
a proviso sent down by the Lords (which he quotes fully below) met with a 
better reception since that proviso was defeated by the Commons. 

His third speech on 9 April 1663 urged careful consideration of the Addi- 
tional Act (15 Car. II. c. 4). On the same day the bill was discussed in a grand 
committee chaired by Robert Milward. Holland feared that steps were being taken 
to establish a standing army in addition to the guards which had been retained 
from the Cromwellian forces. Rumours of such a possibility reached the 
Venetian ambassador to France not very long after he spoke. Domestic dis- 
turbances, rather than foreign dangers at this time, lent some strength to the 
government’s arguments, and thus to the fears expressed in Holland’s speech. 


CAROLINE ROBBINS. 


1 Acts 3 Ordinances (London, 1911), 1425. 12 March 59/60. Clarendon. Hist. of the Rebellion 
(Oxford, 1843), p. 889; cf. Hist. MSS. Comm., Portland MSS, ili. 218-19; Journal of House of 
Lords, xi. 19; Cal. State Papers Dom., 1660-1, p. 185, 9 Aug. 1660. 

2 For the Act see Statutes of the Realm (1819), v. 308. Commons Fournals, viii. 274. 

3 Speech below. Tanner MS. 239, fos. 88b-90. Commons’ Fouraals, viii. 381. 

4 Speech 2 below. Tanner MS. 239, fos. 29-32b; Commons’ Journals, viii. 423; Statutes of the 
Realm, v. 358-64. 

5 Speech 3 below. Tanner MS. 239, fos. 61b-3. Commons’ Fournals, viii. 469; Statutes of the Realm, 
v. 443-6. Cal. of St. Papers, Venttian 1661-4, pp. 249, 256, etc., references by A. Sagredo to the possi- 
bility of a perpetual militia in June and July. Sagredo was writing from France on news from England. 
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1. A speech upon the Commitment: of the Act for the repeal of the Act for the disabling 
of all persons in Holy Orders from executing temporal jurisdiction, etc. Friday, 7 June 1661. 


MR. SPEAKER, 


I have not troubled you often in this session but I fear I must trouble you now for I must 
acknowledge that I arise with much distraction to speak on this great business, being much 
divided in myself what vote to give unto this Bill. 

A Bill now read the second time. By which will be repealed the Act passed in the 17th 
of the late King of ever blessed memory for the disabling of all persons in Holy Orders from 
receiving or executing any temporal jurisdiction or authority whatsoever and expressly for 
the disabling of the Bishops from sitting or voting in the House of Peers. I confess Sir there 
are very many things that stick with me on both sides the most material I shall seek to give 
in as good order as my memory will allow me. First Sir the pretentions that the Bishops 
have of a right, an ancient Right, perhaps as the temporal Lords themselves have to sit and 
votein the House of Lords. This I confess havestuck with me. But when I consider on the other 
side that here is an Act passed by the King with the advice and consent of the Lords and 
Commons in Parliament assembled, that an Authority that have power to change the laws to 
remove foundations to dispose of the lands, liberties, lives & estates right & privileges of all 
the people, of all the subjects of the Kingdom of what state degree or quality whatsoever, & 
the Bishops having been disabled to sit in the House of Lords by virtue of this authority, they 
are now to be looked upon with the same eye, the law looks upon them as if they had never 
sat there. For Sir, what right or privilege soever any person or number of persons have now 
legal or antient soever if it be once taken away by an Act passed by the King with the advice 
& assent of the Lords & Commons in Parliament assembled, it is then as if it had never binn 
& this I take Sir, to be agreeable to the Constitution & ancient right of Parliament & one 
part of the Fundamental Laws of the Land. 

But possibly it may be observed that this Act was obtained and passed in the tempestuous 
& tumultous times & that thereseemed to be somewhat of Force & apprehension upon the King 
& both Houses at that time. But this is thé most dangerous objection in the consequence 
thereof of any other. For this will strike at Magna Charta itself, one of the best & most precious 
parts of our inheritance. 

For this statute was made when the King & Peers had both their armies in the field & then 
the Charter were granted & all the Parliaments during the time of the Barons War & the dis- 
censions of the Houses of York and Lancaster. Seldom any Parliament sat but either there was 
force on the one part or of the other and an show of their Forces & the greatest part of our 
Statutes were made in those times. Besides none can say that a force is upon a Parliament, but 
the King, Lords & Commons in a Parliament; but possibly that it may be objected that Magna 
Carta was afterwards confirmed which argues that they held it not well obtained at first, the 
reason of that confirmation was because it was granted in the Faith & universal affection of 
the people to it, which caused it to be confirmed 30 times since & so often was not necessary 
because it was obtained when there was a force. And all the Acts made in the troublesome 
times of Henry 3, Edward ye and, Richard the 2nd, Henry the 4th, Henry ye 5th, Henry ye 
6th & Edward the 4th were never confirmed, yet are of value as much as any others, so as 
this objection is not reasonable nor fitt to be made against any law that hath bin passed by the 

_ King and both Houses of Parliament. 

Another thing that sticks with me is this. That though the Act was duly passed by the 
King & with the advice & consent of the Lords & Commons in Parliament assembled, yet 
whether it was justly done, whether just in itself, in which scruple I considered that whatsoever 
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is enacted by the King with the advice & consent of the Lords and Commons then assem- 
bled, that no man ought to presume that it is unjust. Plowdon saith that no man ought to 
thinke dishonourably of a Parliament. But besides Sir, I find this is no new thing; for these 
that had a right, an ancient right, perhaps a right as ancient as the Bishops themselves to sit & 
vote in the House of Peers to be disabled by an Act of Parliament to sit & vote there, & this 
was the case of the Lords the Abotts, & the Lords the Priors who were many more in number 
in some Parliaments than the Bishops for in the 44 of Hen 3 there satt in that Parliament 
63 Abbotts, and 36 Priors whereas the Bishops were not above 24 or 25 at the most, yet all 
these were disabled by Act of Parliament from sitting & voting in that House & that by the 
consent of the Bishops themselves & yet I do not remember that I ever read that it was 
adjudged unjust or an Alteration made prejudiciall to the constitution & ancient Rights of 
Parliament contrary to the Fundamental! Laws of the Land which is here affirmed to the 
case of the Bishops in the preamble of this Act which I shall desire may be expunged if the 
House shall be pleased to committ this Bill. 

Another thing & which sticks yet more with me than anything I have yetsaid. And that 
is Sir under what notion the Bishops looked upon themselves whilst they yet sat in the House 
& under what notion they will be looked upon again by others if they be restored to their 
place in the House of Peers. Under what Notion they looked upon themselves. This appears 
clearly by that protest that they made in the year 1642 & which still remains upon Record as 
I have heard even at this day in the Lords House; when they protested against all things that 
should pass in that House during the time of their absence as null, void & invalid to all intents 
& purposes as if they had bin of the quorum of the Parliament, or if whatsoever should be passed 
by the King with the advice & consent of both Houses should be observed as passed Corum 
non judice as if they had bin a state distinct to all intents & purposes as if they had a coordin- 
ation in the legislative power & had a negative upon the King, Lords & Commons, a 
thing highly derogatory to the prerogative of the King & constitution & antient Rights of 
Parliament & if we should now pass this Bill as it is brought in & repeal that Act by which 
the Bishops were disabled from sitting & voting in the Lords House & so restore them under 
this notion under this pretence, under this protestation, I am not wise enough to forsee all the ill 
consequences thereof nor how far it may endanger to shake the foundations of all those Lawes 
that were passed since they were excluded, & though possibly under review there may be found 
some of those lawes fit to be repealed, yet certaynly it cannot stand with the prudence of this house 
to repeal all those lawes at one blast with one blast or to endanger them upon a moot point. 

How they are looked upon by others, this appears to me by some discourse I have had 
with some worthy persons of this house who maintained the bishops in Parliament to be the 
third estate. This likewise appears by the Pens of some learned men. But I confess I have not 
found any argument to convince me & if I remain an enemy herein it is no heinous fault & 
so may easily find a Pardon for no man can make himself wiser than God have made him, 
but if I do err herein I err with good company & I think with some authority. For Sir a 
very learned person & a great reputation whilst he lived abroad & at home & whose memory 
will be precious to Posterity Mr. Seldon, he tells us in his T'ytles of Honor that the Bishops 
sat in the House of Peers as Barons only. Sir Henry Spelman, a Person of great learning, 
weight & judgment, also says the same in his Glossary & brings very many proofes for it. 

I may be permitted under the correction of the learned of the long Robe to vouch one 
report. A report made by Keilway in the 7 of Henry the 8th when all the justices as he re- 
ports were of the opinion unanimously that our Sovereign lord the King might well enough 
by himself & his Lords Temporal and his Commons hold a Parliament without the Lords 
Spiritual, which if they had bin the third estate in Parliament could not have been done & 
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they gave their reasons for it. For say they, the Lords Spiritual have not any place in the 
Parliament by reason of their spirituality, but in respect of their temporall Possessions. And 
truly sir, if we do consider them in point of fact as when they satt there, their manner of sitting 
& voting it will appear that they sat there only in the capacity as Barons for they sat in the same 
House with the Temporall Lords and gave their voices with them & were ever over-ruled 
by the majority of voices. Thus was it in the first of Ed the 6th when the statutes of confor- 
mity were putt to the question in the House of Peers. The bishops were all in the Negative & 
they passed through the majority of the Temporal Lords votes & passed asa Law. Thus it 
was in 1 Elizabeth when the oath of Supremacy was framed & imposed by a law. 
The bishops who then conceived it against their interest were all in the negative and unani- 
mous therein & yet being overvoted by the Lords Temporal] it passed & remains to this day 
as a law; so as it Is very clear to me that the bishops have at no time sat and voted in the Lords 
House in any other capacity than as Barons only. But Sir I shall trouble you no further, but 
only say if this Act had not bin brought in it should not have been brought in for me, for I 
believe it will not be much for the advantage of the church or state. I think it will be much 
better for both if the Bishops would not entangle themselves with secular affairs. But since it 
is brought in I shall not bee against the Commitment of it to the end provision may be made 
for securing of all acts made since the exclusion of the bishops from any debate & Question. 
And likewise that the claims in the preamble may be expunged. Viz. Several alterations made 
prejudicial to the constitution & ancient Rights of Parliament & contrary to the Fundamental 
laws of the land. For Sir the Act was made by the King, Lords & Commons whose acts 
cannot be interpreted prejudicial to the constitution & right of Parliament for that were to 
nullify all power of Parliament. If Acts made by the King, Lords & Commons shall be judged 
prejudicial to the Constitution of Parliament, then they are void in themselves which will open 
a gap to except against & make void any Act whatsoever & may be an objection against any 
Parliament whose honour is to be upheld & such a blemish as this upon a King and both Houses 
is hardly to be found in any Record of this Kingdom. 

If the King, Lords & Commons agree to an Act it passed the royal assent & it thereby is 
law as much as any law to the Nation & to say what they have enacted is against the 
Fundamental Law of the Land is as if it should be said the law of the land is against the law, 
for one is as much the law as the other & it would be very dangerous to use such expressions 
in an Act of Parliament which may at another time be made use of to the prejudice of the 
rights of the King or of the Lords or of the Commons or of all of them. Besides these expres- 
sions may hereafter make the very act of Repeal liable to Question & upon the same argu- 
ment as are used in this Act & the expressions themselves may be turned upon the Act of 
Repeal & made as if to invalidate the same nor do these expressions add any force to the Act of 
Repeal but rather weaken it & the following words Viz by experience found inconvenient 
will be a sufficient ground for the Act of Repeale. 

Therefore Sir, if you please to put the Question for the committment of the Bill I shall 
not oppose it. But if you shall put the Question whether the Bill shall be engrossed as it is 
now offered without alteration or change I shall give my negative to it. i 


2. To the Question whether any Indulgence should be given to the clause touching the 
Covenant in the Act of Uniformity. 9, Ap. 1662. 


MR. SPEAKER, 
I am unwilling to trouble you at any time & especially at this time but I will not trouble 


you longe nor would I now but that I perceive I am like to differ with some worthy Gentle- 
men whose Judgment are of great Authority with mee, & to prevent misunderstanding least 
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if I satt sylent some might conceive that I differ from my self. in that vote that I formerly gave 
on this great business of Indulgence. 

The question then was, whether any Indulgence should be granted to the Dissenters from 
the Act of uniformity. to which I gave a negative; upon this Ground That if it should be 
resolved in the affirmative That then the doors would have been sett soe wyde open, that no 
man could forsee what might or might not bee brought in thereby. even that which might 
have shaken the very foundation of the Act of Uniformity. which I desire may be conserved 
entyre, for we know that some of those that are concerned herein, are of that Temper, that 
the more they gaine the more they will aske; That even granting begetts an appetyte of Ask- 
ing; And this was the reason of my Negative to that Question; But the Question now being 
whether there shall bee an indulgence granted only as to that clause touching the Covenant. 
which is but one particular of the Act of Uniformity & which is circumscribed & limited soe 
as they cannot breake into any part of the Act. I doe I confess very much very much inclyne 
to give my affirmative to the Question; and the rather to gratify the king, his Majesty 
having seemed so often and passionately to desire that some Indulgence towards those of 
different Judgment, or conceiving himself under some obligation; some of them having 
deserved soe well from him. by contributing soe signally, as certeynly they did towards his 
happy restoration though possibly it might be more for their own sakes than for his. 

Besides Sir, I conceive this may bee done without impairing those Reasons of yours given 
to his Majesty for those were for the most part grounded against a generale indulgence to all 
dissenters. For Sir the indulging of them in relation only to this clause touching the Covenant 
soe as they conforme in all other thinges, This will not establish schisms by a law, nor make 
the Government of the Church Precarious nor the Censures of no moment; And we know 
Sir it is noe new things for the Parliament at one Session to make a Law and at the next to 
make some alteration. we have already refined many acts for that purpose, As the Act for the 
Militia, the Acts for the Highwayes etc. I know Sir how Rigid some of those that desire this 
Indulgence were in the prosecution of the Covenant. i 

That those that would not come under the obligation of it were presently sequestered, 
imprysoned some utterly Ruyned by it; But Sir it is a blessed thing to doe good against evill, 
to heap Coales on their heads & certaynly God Almighty is well pleased with such temper, 
with such actions. 

And therefore I desire not for theirs but for our owne sakes wee may soe far Indulge 
them as to the Clause touching the Covenant. as that may not be pressed upon them; And if 
anything further after this granted shall be asked, for my part I shall be in the Negative & soe 
the House may be pleased to declare to prevent any expectations of any further Indulgence 
and I would gladly hope that under this they will acquiese and conforme that soe wee may thus 
take in a Considerable Interest. 


3. Upon the reading of the Bill for the settling the Militia and question for the Engrossment. 
7 March 1661-2. i 


Mr. SPEAKER, 


I am sorry that there has been so much time spent in the framing of this bill since I am 
confident it will no ways be effectual for those ends for which it was at first provided, the 
safety of the King and Kingdom, and therefore I rise humbly to desire you, Sir, that you will 
be pleased to suspend the question for the Engrossment of the Bill until you have taken con- 
sideration of such expedients for the better effectual and more speedy raising and settlement 
of the Militia, which under your favour and leave will be proposed to you. Sir, by the Bill I 
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find that we do all agree that it is necessary for the security of his Majesty’s person and 
government and preservation of the public peace and defence of the Kingdom that there 
should be a militia raised out of the freeholders and persons of interest in the nation. I find 
likewise that we do all agree that this Militia thus to be raised should be raised and established 
by a law to the end that there may be some rule and security as well for those that command 
as those that obey. Thus far, Sir, I find we are all agreed. But, Sir, I do find that there are 
many gentlemen cannot agree that this Bill be effectual for the raising of such a Militia as will 
-be sufficient for these ends. No, Sir, for my part I do think it is so far from raising and settling 
such a Militia as it will become a law to ruin that which is already raised or at least so to weaken 
it and make it so inconsiderable as there can be no safety either for the King or Kingdom to be 
hoped from it. To make this appear I shall not travel further for evidence than the instance 
of mine own county, the county of Norfolk, yet if measures be truly taken, I am confident it 
will be found to be the case of most of the counties of England. 

Whosoever shall consult the muster rolls returned to the Council table in the times of 
Queen Elizabeth or of King James or of the late King they shall find that the force of the 
County of Norfolk did consist of 400 horse and 4000 foot and these numbers were in all times 
conceived to be few enough for the safety and defence of that county, it being maritime, long 
in the extent and the coast very accessible, so accessible that in all times whensoever there 
were the least cause of jealousy of any attempt to be made from abroad there was ever a watch- 
ful eye and an especial care taken for the guard and defence of those parts. In what manner 
and by what provision and proportion those horse and foot were raised and continued I shall 
presume to give you an account and I take myself somewhat the better enabled to do it by 
reason J had the honour, from the first, of the last King of ever blessed memory until the 
beginning of the troubles when I was laid by with others of the same principles to command 
as Captain, Colonel or deputy Lieutenent. . 

For horse we descended to charge all persons having 300£ per annum when there was no 
burden of debts or children to find a horse and armes complete and from 200£ p.a. to 80£ p.a. 
to contribute two to a horse. We charged all having 4000£ p.a., aye, aye, Sir, 3000£ in stocks, 
goods and money with. a horse having no such burdens and from 3000£ to about 20004, to 
contribute. And now, Sir, I beseech to take a view of the provisions and proportions limited 
by this bill and observe the difference and see then what can be raised by them. By this bill 
you do provide that no person not having 500£ per annum shall be charged to find a horse 
and armes and from 500£ to 200£ p.a. to contribute. That no person not having 6000£ 
in money or goods shall find a horse, and from 6000£ to 1200f to contribute; in-meney-er- 
geods by these proportions I shall be bold to assume (pretending to understand somewhat of 
that county) that these proportions will not raise 200 horse effectual. For the foot we des- 
cended to 30f or to 254 per annum where there was no such burden of debts or children to 
send a foot armes complete, and from 25£ per annum to 20f to contribute two to an armes. 
We charged all personal estates whatsoever as well stock as goods and moneys we charged all 
townships, some one, some two, some three foot arms according to their extent and value 
and by these provisions and proportions were our 4000 foot raised and continued. I pray, 
Sir, then consider the proportions and provisions made by this bill and see what can be raised 
by it. By this bill its is provided that no person not having 50£ per annum shall be charged 
with a foot arm and from 50£ per annum to contribute. If this way of contribution were 
practicable which truly, Sir, will scarce be found so, for I never saw any joined in finding of 
an arms but it begot much dispute and discontent in dividing of the charge. But if it were 
practicable and possible to raise 4000 arms by descending so low, yet it would become a 
remedy with a mischief, for until now none not having 20£ per annum did contribute to the 
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finding of any arms but only to some arms which they knew not, for as it was very small so 
was it brought in amongst other things in the constables’ account. And for us now to bring 
this charge upon them, a charge they never felt nor never feared at this time when we have 
imposed so great burdens upon them as the 18 months assessment to which they must pay 
their proportions and we are now thinking of Hearth Money which will lie heavy of this sort 
of people, to do it now at a.time when all provisions are at so dear a rate, especially corn, the 
staff of their life. We know they are numerous and necessitous and we cannot say what the 
product may be but I desire that you will by no means do it. 

You provide likewise by this bill that no man shall be charged for his stock which takes 
away many arms formerly charged and makes it most unequal that those that have but 4of 
per annum should contribute when his neighbours who have 800£ stock shall not contribute 
a farthing. Again by this bill you take away all common arms and this was done at the 
instance and importunity of some of the gentlemen of the northern counties who have been 
mich oppressed by the continuance of those common arms upon them and of which I think 
it reasonable they should be eased of by proviso to what bill soever you should pass. But, Sir, 
to take away all common arms shortening the number of the Militia near one fourth part 
almost thereof (I am sure it will be with us) for as I formerly told you every parish is charged 
with one foot arms, some two, some three, and we having near 700 parishes in the county 
there cannot be less than 800 arms by reasonable calculation raised by this measure. So as 
I conclude, Sir, by the proportions and provisions of this bill there will be above the half of the 
Militia lost and the whole so weakened and made so inconsiderable that neither King nor 
Kingdom can be safe under the protection thereof. 

If I, Sir, were of the number of those discontented spirits that delighted to fish in troubled 
waters of whom I am confident there are none in this house, or, Sir, that I were of the judg- 
ment of those worthy persons who do conceive that neither king nor kingdom can be safe 
but by a standing army, I should then be for the speeding of this bill for I am confident it 
must be the product of it, for, Sir, from this summers experience we shall find the militia 
raised by this bill to be so weak and consequently so useless that at the next meting it will 
satisfy those persons, with such an argument ¢hat-at-the-next-meeting-it-will so demonstrat- 
ing as we shall not know how to answer. And therefore, Sir, for the prevention of the designs 
of such as are enemies to the public peace and to convince those worthy persons that both king 
and kingdom may be safe under the defence and protection of a militia raised out of the persons 
of interest in the Nation, I shall humbly desire to have leave to propose to you yet an expedient 
that may be a better and more effectual and speedier settlement of the Militia than this bill 
can. I know I cannot do it without your leave. The expedient is here in my hand, another 
bill for the settlement of the Militia by other proportions and provisions. 





4. Against the Proviso sent down by the Lords to be made part of the Militia Bill. 7 May 
1662. 


. 
MR. SPEAKER, 


You have here a proviso sent down by the Lords to be made a part of this bill which cer- 
tainly deserves as great consideration as any part of the bill. I shall presume to give you my 
sense therein and do desire your favour and patience for it is possible I may take a little liberty 
therein. It has been- the observation of some wise men and truly, Sir, I think it a wise obser- 
vation; that the liberties of the people are never in greater danger than in the times of the best 
princes, for then as every man thinks he can never enough express his affection to his person, 
so they also likewise believe they can never enough express their confidence in and under his 
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government. So as there is less care and caution taken in the framing of laws in a good king’s 
time, then there would be in a more severe, by which means it oftimes turns out that laws are 
then made which become of infinite prejudice to the liberties of the people in succeeding 
times, A watchword for us. For certainly there never was any people more happy in a 
Prince nor ever King that have greater interest in the hearts and affections of his people; 
such a king as have set over or never swayed the sceptor of England, so gracious in all his 
actions, so true and faithful in all his words and promises; insomuch as were it possible to hope 
that he should live to reign over us so long as the world should last or that his successor would 
successively be of his temper. I for my part (I speak it without flattery) should desire no other 
rule either for his government or my obedience than that of his own will. But though kings 
be gods, yet they are mortal and must die like men and it is not to be expected that his suc- 
cessors should successively continue to be of his temper. It will therefore become us in pru- 
dence to take such consideration in the framing of our laws in this good King’s time that we 
and our posterity may be safe under the protection of them in worse times. Sir, you have 
here a law of as great concernment as ever passed in Parliament, a law for the raising, settling, 
ordering and disposing of the Sword that which when it is once drawn will give the law to the 
law. With great reason then ought we to be very cautious and careful in the framing of that 
law that must give the law to that. $ 

Sir, when this bill was in its passage here to the Lords and came to the engrossment you 
may please to remember that I took the boldness to give some opposition to it and presented 
you with another bill which still lies upon the table. I have reason to complain some misfor- 
tune therein since I was so much then misunderstood; for Sir, some gentlemen were so severe 
as to judge what I did it not only in design to throw out this bill but likewise to tear the 
Militia loose. Sir, I am not of this leven. God that knows the secrets of the heart and knows 
mine doth very well know; that I was so far from such an intention that I shall with confidence 
say that there is no person in this House that have and do desire more the settlement of the 
Militia by a law and that with such declaration as is made in the preamble of this bill which if 
it had been done some time since it would have prevented infinite mischiefs under which this 
Kingdom have suffered in the late troubles. 

But, Sir, I will not trouble you with the repetition of those arguments I then made against 
this bill; I shall only crave leave to say that I did conceive that the provisions and proportions 
assigned by this bill were such as it would so weaken the Militia that it would render it ineffec- 
tual for those ends for which it was provided, the security of his Majesty’s person and govern- 
ment, so as we should be enforced in the end to have resort to a force of another nature under 
the provision of which neither his Majesty nor his people could long be safe. But, Sir, the 
House was of another judgment and he must be of a strong arrogant spirit that can in any 
thing or in any time think himself wiser than the House of Commons, I acquiese in your 
judgments and now shall endeavour to believe that this Act will effectually do the work. 
But, Sir, I hope you will not bẹ pleased to add this proviso sent down by the Lords to the bill 
least that which I formerly feared might be the issue of this bill we should now thus establish 
by a law. 

á I do believe, Sir, that the Lords had very good intentions in the passing of this proviso, but 
truly I fear their Lordships did look but on the one side thereof. It is true, Sir, that the proviso 
would be of some advantage to their Lordships and those gentlemen who have great estates 
and which lie divided in several counties when they may compound for ten pounds for a horse 
and arms, which will cost them twenty, besides the charge incident to musters. But, Sir, 
this proviso have another aspect to me. I cannot forget that in the late usurping time that the 
ancient Militia raised out of the freeholders and persons of interest of this nation was laid by 
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and a troop of eight pound men raised in every county who were to be in readiness at al times 
and upon all occasions to be executors of that Tyrant’s will. Truly, Sir, methinks on one side 
of it it looks too much like that. I shall presume to open en-ene-side the Proviso as well as 
my memory will give me leave, and when I beseech you consider if you do not by it put into 
the lieutenants and deputy lieutenetnt hands a power to change the Militia raised and to be 
raised by virtue of this act out of the freeholders and persons of interest (and in whose hands 
the sword is safe) into the hands of mercenary soldiers 10 men (as we may well call them). 

The proviso, Sir, runs thus: ‘ 
‘That what person or persons soever that shall be charged with any horse, horsemen and arms 
and furniture by virtue of this act and who shall within twenty days after notice of such charge 
voluntarily pay in to the treasurer or treasurers of the respective county, ten pounds shail be 
discharged of such Horse, Horsemen, Arms and furniture wherwith he shall be so charged 
and from the 2£ per diem for the musters. Itis further provided that the treasurer and treasurers 
shall immediately after the receipt of such money certify the payment thereof unto the lieu- 
tenant or deputy lieutenents, or any three of them, to the end that they may take care for the 
providing of such horse, horsemen, arms and furniture as such person should have found. 
Now, Sir, I beseech you give me leave to put before you a case upon this proviso, without the 
least reflection upon his Majesty, for I throw myself and all I have at his feet, either with a 
law or without it for through his justice and goodness I know we are safe. But, Sir, put the 
case that if any one of his Majesty’s successors should inordinately assert the extension of his 
power and what he could not obtain by fair means or fines he would do by force. I beseech 
you consider whether such a king would not be able to do it even by the execution of this 
proviso. 

You know, Sir, that the King have the choice of the lieutenents of counties, have by this 
law the approbation of the deputy lieutenents, and we all know that kings shall never want 
instruments for the execution of their pleasure let it be what it will. If, Sir, now such a king 
should by his instructions give direction to the lieutenents and his deputies, to use all means 
possible to change the Horse Militia raised and established by this law into mercenaries, ten 
pound men, that might always be in a readiness to execute all his commands. See, Sir, how 
easy it is for them to do it. You know, Sir, by this bill there is a provision made, tis an essential 
part of this bill, so essential as it would signify nothing without it, that the lieutenents or any 
two of his deputies, have power to charge every person having 500£ per annúm with a horse, 
horseman, arms and furniture, have power to view muster and default them, have power to 
inflict a penalty upon every default even to twenty pounds, have power to levy the penalty by 
distress and sale. Now, Sir, if the lieutenents or his deputies will default those so charged at 
every muster as they have power by the Act, and will inflict the penalty of 20£ and by warrant 
levy it by distress and sale of their goods, and this they may do at every muster (and which they 
have liberty by the Act to do four times in every year and oftener at the King’s pleasure) who 
is there who will not rightly pay in his ten pound yearly rather than pay 20£ at every muster 
and that he may be delivered from such an oppression for which there is no remedy and from 
which there is no appeal, 

Certainly there is no man but will do it from whence I do conclude that it is (or at least 
seems to me to be) a very dangerous proviso, such as may in times to come be very perilous to 
the liberty of the people. For this, Sir, is a bill to all perpetuity that may continue as long (for 
anything I know) as the world shall last. And, Sir, it is a duty incumbent upon us all to take 
the like care for our posterity that our ancestors have done for us, and so to frame our laws 
that they may be left as free as our ancestors have left us. And that they may beso, I do humbly 
move that you would be pleased to lay by this proviso so as it may be made no part of this bill. 
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5. Upon the Commitment of the Additional Act for the Militia. 9 April 1663. 


MR. SPEAKER, 


You have here a supplemental bill to that Act which was passed the last session for the 
raising and settling of the forces of the several counties of the Kingdom brought in, and this in 
pursuance of what his Majesty was pleased to recommend to us by two several messages: viz, 
the speedy putting the Kingdom into a posture of safety. That is, Sir, into such a posture as 
might be for the safety of his Majesty’s person, for the security of the government and into 
such a posture that the danger of sudden and seditious risings of the Malcontented Party of 
this Kingdom may be prevented. And in order to do this, Sir, I think it will be necessary 
(under his Majesty’s gracious permission) for us to take into consideration what forces there 
are now on foot within the Kingdom, what the condition of those forces are, what fit to be 
continued, what to be discontinued, and for those that are continued, how to make them 
effectual for these ends. 

Those that first arise to me are those forces which are of the more ancient date and these 
are those which his Majesty found on foot at the time of his happy Restoration and which he 
was pleased to keep on foot upon the disbanding of that Army and which he was pleased to 
add to them which together are now best known under the name and notion of his Majesty’s 
guards, These I perceive, Sir, are very considerable for their number and this appears by that 
account which was given you by the worthy person who made the report of the state of his 
Majesty’s revenue and by that fund which was brought by way of discount upon the account 
for the payment of those forces. For these certainly his Majesty in his wisdom will be pleased 
as yet to keep on foot as being necessary for the safety of his person and that with very great 
reason. For considering the temper of the times, who can believe that his Majesty can be safe 
without such considerable guards as these are. We cannot be too tender and jealous of the 
safety of his royal and sacred person. For certainly the safety of the King is now the most 
precious interest of the nation. We may truly say that he is the very light of our eyes and breath 
of our nostrils. If not the very being, yet the well being of the Kingdom, so as we can think 
no guards too numerous or too strong being used only for the safety of his Majesty’s person 
which God forever preserve. The next which fall into consideration is the force raised by his 
Majesty’s commission in pursuance of an Act of Parliament. 

And this is that force which falls immediately under your consideration and which this bill 
relates to: the Militia of the Kingdom. 

For this, Sir, it will be as well our Prudence as our Duty to put this into such a Posture as 
that it may be in a readiness not only to withstand all invasion and so to suppress all insurrection 
and rebellion, but that at least some part thereof in every county may be put into such a posture 
as it may be in readiness to prevent the sudden and seditious rising of any discontented party. 
But this only to be commanded by such as have interest and are resident within the respective 
counties. Prevention is the best and securest Principle of Policy. 

There is yet another force and that is of another nature. But as yet but listed only, yet 
this done by virtue of some commissions that his Majesty have been pleased to issue out for the 
raising of several regiments both of horse and foot since the prorogation of the Parliament, 
. and truly, Sir, when these commissions were issued out, there seemed some necessity for it, for 
it was at a time before the Militia was in any measure entered upon, at a time when his 
Majesty had certain intelligence of a dangerous plot, dangerous both to his person and govern- 
ment, so as we are to render thanks to his Majesty for his great and princely care and vigilancy 
for the safety of his own person and security of his people. But, Sir, these commissions being 
still on foot, it is now incumbent upon us to take notice of these commissions and humbly to 
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present his Majesty with our advice touching these commissions. And I shall give you I 
think an unanswerable argument therein. 

Sir, you may please to remember that his Majesty in that gracious speech he was pleased 
to make at the dissolution of that which we now best know by the name of the late Convention 
was pleased thus to express himself. That in all his actions and counsels out of Parliament 
that there was no rule that he should more propose to himself than this. What will a Parlia- 
ment think of this action or this counsel? Now, Sir, this being his Majesty’s gracious and 
prudent Principle; we cannot but judge that when his Majesty was pleased to issue out these 
commissions they being of such concernment both to his Majesty and his people that his 
Majesty must needs have this reflection. What will Parliament when they meet think of 
these commissions? Now, Sir, these commissions being issued out before the Parliament 
continued during the sitting of this Parliament if we should take no notice of these commis- 
sions and humbly present our advises touching these commissions or well as we have and are like 
to do in other things, whensoever his Majesty shall either adjourn, prorogue or dissolve this 
Parliament as he in his wisdom shall think most meet. His Majesty should have all the 
reasons in the world to go on with these commissions and actually to raise these forces, and to 
believe that what he had done herein, that he had done by our consent, at least by our tacit 
approbation, for so it would be, which I think is no part of your intention. 

But, Sir, it is possible that this may be thought more seasonable to be done, when you have 
settled the Militia, put it into such a posture that his Majesty may rely upon it, for the safety 
of his person, security of his government and prevention of all sudden and seditious risings of 
the discontented of this Kingdom, and that there will be no need either of continuing these 
commissions or raising any forces by any other of the like nature, under the protection whereof, 
neither the King, people nor government can long be safe. And therefore I shall at present 
move you, that you will be pleased to commit this bill toa Committee of the whole house to the 
end that every part thereof may be fully and freely debated, it being a business of so high concern- 
ment and of so tender a nature and that before you leave the chair that you will be pleased to 
empower the committee to receive any Propositions that may be made for the making the 
Militia more active and useful than it is as yet by either of these bills and that if any such 
propositions that be made that the committee shall think fit in their wisdom to make part of 
the bill, that they may have power to add it and to report it as an Amendment to this Bill. 
And this is my humble motion. ; 
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d I 
Tuus note is based on transfer books for three English public debt stocks over 
a short, but active period before the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War. The 
intention is to show, for this period, where the holders of these English debt 
stocks lived, their occupation or quality, how transfers were effected, the way 
the stock market reacted to news and rumours, and the part played by a small 
number of dealers. It is suggested, finally, that Bank Stock was unlike other 
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public debt stocks, so that it may be unwise to draw deductions about the 
National Debt from data based only on Bank stock. 

The choice of period was dictated by the desire to obtain a large and repre- 
sentative sample of shareholders and transactions. The choice of stocks— 
‘Consols’, the 3%s of 1726, and Bank Stock—was dictated by the fact that each 
of these typifies a different category of public indebtedness. Consols repre- 
sented the growing tendency to invest in other than the three established 
‘Corporation’ loans, Bank, East India and South Sea Company’s stock or annu- 
ities. ‘Bank Threes’, the 3%s of 1726, with its small fixed capital of £1,000,000 
and its long established clientele, was a curious survival even as early as 1755. 
Bank Stock represented the oldest type of security, the corporation or company 
loan, and had the largest capital of the three. All three stocks chosen for this 
analysis were managed by the Bank of England: this made for ease of handling, 
because the Bank’s staff entered every particular of each party on every transfer 
in the books. At this period, the officials of the East India Company contented 
themselves with including particulars of address or quality of a shareholder in 
the transfer book only when a new ledger account had to be opened; and the 
transfer books for the stocks managed by the South Sea Company have not come 
to light for the period before 17944 

The tables and following details are based on analyses of 1,650 transactions, 
1,104 in Consols, 167 in 3%s of 1726, and 379 in Bank Stock. The total 
value of the Stock of Consols transferred in this period was £421,184, or 
4°6% of the £9,137,821 capital. Of the £1,000,000 capital of 3%s of 1726 
it was 5°7% or £52,699; and of Bank Stock, with a capital of £11,686,800, 
3°2% or £379,916. In round figures, therefore, transfers in these three stocks 
amounted to some £850,000 out of a capital of nearly £22 million. The total 
National Debt at this time was a little over £732 million 

Table I shows where sellers and buyers of the three stocks were living at the 
time of the transfer. The Post Office, which was the residence or office of 
William Cotsford, who appears to have been the most important buyer and 
seller of Consols, and "Change Alley, have been separated from the rest of the 
City. ‘Liberties’ includes the area up to the outer boundaries of Westminster. 
‘In-Counties’ includes Southwark and the area from Westminster (and ‘Liber- 
ties’) to the outer edge of what are now ‘Home Counties’,* and ‘Out Counties’ 


1 The transfer books, with ledgers and separate ‘alphabets’, are in the Bank of England Record 
Office at Roehampton. See J. Clapham, The Bank of England, vol. i, app. F, for a description of the 
contents of that repository, so far as they appertain to Bank Stock. See also ‘Analyses of Public Indebted- 
ness in Eighteenth-Century England’, ane, xxiv. 173, for a brief account of the mass of records at 
Roehampton that apply to the rest of the English National Debt. 

3 See History of the Earlier Years of the Funded Debt, 1694-1786 [C. goto]. H.C. (1898). LIT. 297, 
and doc. cit., ante, xxiv. 173, D.I. 

3 Earlier Years of the Funded Debt, p. 27. 

4 In this connection, those adjacent to Middlesex. 
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3% of Bank 
Fo 1726 Stock Total 
S B S B S B S B 

Ciy. . eo 26°! ia 269 | 295 38 48 179 | 159 486 | 502 
Change Alley . M SE de 48 41 6 5 6 I 60 47 
Post Office . . . . 199 | 131 15 8 I — 215 139 
Liberties.  . we 272 | 306 55 57 34 69 361 | 432 
In Counties . . . . 179 150 37 23 45 28 261 201 
Out Counties . . . . 114 | 117 8 24 47 49 169 | 190 
Scotland, Ireland, tec.* . . 8 14 I I I 3 10 18 
H.M. Ships, Regiments . 3 7 2 — I — 6 7 
Chancery Cases; i I 16 1 — 3 DR 5 17 
Dutch, other than A'dam : 3 6 — — 18 33 2I 39 
Amsterdam. 5 5 — — 22 26 27 31 
Other European Countriest - 2 5 4 I 13 7 19 13 
Unknown . I II — — 9 3 I0 14 

| 1104 | 1104 | 167 167 379 379 | 1650 | 1650 











* Includes Channel Islands and Colonies. 
+ Includes non-English and non-Dutch Colonies. 


are the rest of England and Wales. The overwhelming preponderance of what 
could then be described as London and Westminster in holding these three 
Stocks, can best be realized by taking together the first four categories of the 
table, which show that 69% of all sellers, and 69% of all buyers, lived in this 
area. For London, Westminster, and the Home Counties, the proportions are 
78% of all sellers, and 80% of all buyers; and for England and Wales (excluding 
Scotland, Ireland, the Channel Islands and the Colonies but including sales and 
' purchases in Chancery) 95% of sellers and 91% of buyers. The 4% difference 
between sellers and buyers living in England is accounted for by a small increase 
in the number of Dutch purchasers of Bank Stock, partly offset by the repatria- 
tion of Bank Stock from other European countries. 

Only twenty parties to the.366 transactions of under £50 value, lived outside 
the Home Counties and 266 lived in London and Westminster. Of the 488 
parties to 244 transactions of under £100 value, but of £50 or over, fifty-six 
lived outside the Home Counties, and all but.eighty-eight of the rest inside 
London and Westminster. Although the figures are small, purchases in the Out 


Counties are more numerous than sales. 
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There are seventy Dutch purchases, and forty-eight Dutch sales, twenty-six 
and twenty-two respectively of these were for the comparatively large amounts, 
£1000 or over. Dutch parties to all transactions outnumbered those living else- 
where in Europe by about 4 to 1. l 

Sellers and buyers were next divided into the social and occupational groups 
shewn in Table II. ‘The City’ includes bankers, goldsmiths, merchants and 
brokers, and gentlemen resident in the City, "Change Alley or the Post Office. 
‘Professions’ include serving officers and one or two artists and sculptors. 


Taste I1.— Qualities of Sellers and Buyers 












































3%s of Bank 
Consoli 1726 Stock Total 
————— 

B S B S B 
Titled ; — 20 16 38 35 
Esq. or Country 19 67 81 210 | 234 
The City. . 49 | 182 | 180 790 | 655 
Professions 5 II 15 73 85 
Trusts and Law 9 I5 15 69 | 106 
Women . 36 61 50 228 | 283 
"Transport I 4 — 24 7 
Food . 6 4 — 54 38 
Commodities 8 — 2 36 41 
Textiles, etc. . 5 I 5 60 44 
Construction 10 — 2 45 41 
Servants . 6 — 13 18 57 
Unknown 13 — — 5 24 

167 | 379 | 379 | 1650 | 1650 











Included in ‘Transport’ are eleven mariners, mostly resident in Stepney, and 
three innkeepers. ‘Food’ includes, besides butchers, corn chandlers, and other 
provision dealers, brewers, distillers, sugar refiners, and farmers, graziers and 
gardeners, there being eighteen of the last three. ‘Commodities’ irfcludes 
purveyors of consumption goods other than food or textiles, for example, 
stationers, upholsterers and musical instrument makers. Under “Textiles and 
Clothing’ are included a corsetmaker and one or two furriers, and under ‘Con- 
struction’ builders, ironmongers and glaziers. 

This division also bears witness to the overwhelming city and financial , 
interests in debt-holding. It is interesting to observe that esquires and country 
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gentlemen, trustees, widows and spinsters, and servants (thirteen of whom 
invested in Bank Stock in this short period) appear to be buying more often than 
they were selling, while the reverse is true of such categories as transport, food 
and textiles (though not of other commodities) as well as of the City fraternity. 
It looks as if, during these months of tension, ‘City’ and ‘business’ were selling to 
the country gentry and to rentiers, but it must be remembered that no dealing 
whatever took place in 95% of the three stocks. ie È 

A few other points emerged from the detailed analysis. Fourteen investors 
in Consols, and three in 3%s of 1726, but none in Bank stock, were unable to 
sign their names, i.e. seventeen signatures out of 3,300 are by means of marks. 
Secondly, the sample suggests that titled and country gentlemen preferred 
Bank Stock. Nearly 23% of sellers, and 26% of buyers, of this stock, were 
in those two categories, comparable figures for Consols being 13% and 12%. 
Thirdly, 34% of sellers of Consols, 26% of sellers of 3%s of 1726, and 39% of 
sellers of Bank Stock, disposed of all their holdings. Lastly, death appeared 
as the reason for 8% of the number of sales of Consols, 10% of those of 3%s 
of 1726, and 17% of those of Bank Stock. 


II 


Thomas Mortimer, in Every Man his own Broker, tells us how stocks were 
transferred. His main argument was that there was no need for the intervention 
of a jobber or dealer, that individuals could and should conduct this side of their 
financial affairs for themselves; and he speaks from the heart, having ‘lost a 
genteel fortune by being the innocent dupe of the gentlemen of ’Change Alley’? 
He takes his reader through the purchase of a £100 holding in Consols. After 
buyer and seller have found each other, if necessary by the buyer announcing his 
requirement aloud (but not, says Mortimer, any louder than he would call for his 
servant, or for a coach in a shower of rain)* and have agreed on a price, the seller 
then has the responsibility of going to that one of the clerks who stands under, 
or nearest to, the initial letter of the seller’s surname. On being given a summary 
of the transaction, made out by the seller, the clerk will enter all particulars in 
the transfer book, and will verify from the ledgers that the seller stands possessed 
of the stock he is disposing of. Meanwhile the seller makes out a receipt on an 
official form of which supplies are available in the office. When the particulars 
are entered, the buyer’s name is called, he comes forward to add his signature 
to the transfer book, and the clerk signs as a witness. The buyer receives his 
official receipt, and pays either in cash (Mortimer considerately advises his 
readers to bring Bank notes, lest the counting out of a large amount of coin 
should confuse or discompose the amateur) or in the form of a banker’s draft. 

1 sth edition, 1762, pp. 131 seq. 3 Ibid., p. vi, n. 
3 Ibid., p. 135. 4 Ibid., p. 137. 
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_ Ifthe buyer preferred the latter method, the seller, it seems, could insist on his 
drawing on the back of the official receipt, which the buyer would not receive 
till the money had been paid at a nearby bank. Mortimer urges all sellers to 
hurry straight to the buyer’s bank with the cheque, in any case, because by 
evening his client’s credit might be exhausted, and there seems to have been 
little hope of redress if a ‘dud’ cheque were not presented on the day that it 
was drawn. The buyer was urged to retain his receipt until after the first 
dividend was paid, as a precaution against a wrong or neglected posting of the 
transfer in the ledger. After that, says Mortimer, it is better to destroy the 
receipts: though worthless, they have been known to arouse false hopes 
in the hearts of uninstructed wives or legatees. 

The transfer books were, in fact, arranged according to the initial letter of 
the seller’s surname. The particulars were inserted in the hand of the clerk who 
witnessed the transaction, and both sellers and buyers signed in the book. 
Mortimer tells us that Tuesdays to Fridays were the normal days for doing 
business. This was reflected very clearly in the present analysis, though Mondays 
and Saturdays were not entirely ruled out, and some business took place on the 
last three Sundays in March. Mortimer gives us a list of the public holidays 
when the transfer office was shut, these being for this period Circumcision 
(1 January), Epiphany (6 January), the feast of St. Paul (25 January), and the 
anniversary of the martyrdom of Charles I (30 January); the Purification 
(2 February), the feasts of St. Mathias (24 February) and of St. David (1 
- March), Lady Day (25 March), Good Friday and Easter Monday (28 and 31 
March). The analysis showed that on these days no business was done. 

The great majority of transfers in all three stocks was effected directly, 
without power of attorney or the intervention of dealers? There is no reason to 
suppose that when powers of attorney were employed, they were all made out to 
brokers, and there seems no basis here for Mortimer’s fear that the majority 
of investors were too lazy, or too fastidious, to attend to their own business. 

In spite of his dislike of brokers, Mortimer was prepared to admit that they 
could usefully assist the fair sex to transfer stock although, as he says of the 
brokers, ‘it were indeed to be wished that they had in general more favourable 
aspects, and a gentler address; for really many an innocent young lady, who has 
but just heard of Change Alley, may reasonably imagine these are the identical 
Bulls and Bears she has been told of. Mortimer’s solution to the problem, 
of assisting the ladies but eliminating the brokers, was for each lady to find some 


1 Ibid., p. 168. Dates for 1755 are correlated to days of the week, feast and saints’ days, with 
the help of the Royal Historical Soctety’s Hasdbook of Dates, ed. C. R. Cheney, pp. 100 and 160. 

3 The percentage of transfers carried out by power of attorney was 25% for Consols, 23% for 
3% of 1726, and 43% for Bank Stock. 

3 Op. cit., p. xi. 
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gentleman relative or friend ‘who would be so obliging as to transact her business 
for her in the funds’ In point of fact, a great many women appear, both as 
sellers and buyers, in the transfer books without the assistance of any agent or 
attorney. 


HI 


The day-to-day analysis showed that a great outbreak of activity in Consols 
began on 4 February. Before that date, there had been only one or two trans- 
actions a day, and never more than eight. On 4 February, there were seventy- 
nine, and the price? fell somewhat. Thereafter, February showed an average, 
for each day on which dealing was possible, of twenty-six transfers, and in 
March the average was twenty-four. Tuesday seems to have been the most 
popular day for transfer of Consols, and Thursdays for 3% s of 1726, which, 
like Consols, begin to be active in the first week in February. 

In Bank Stock, the pattern is different. There is no dramatic outburst of 
activity, and no particular day which seems more popular than any other. 
Weekly transfers of Bank Stock increase during January from twenty-four in 
the week beginning on the sth, to thirty-six in each of the last two weeks. In 
the last week in February, there were fifty-six transfers, twenty-one more than 
in the week before. Between 1 and 10 March, there were thirty-one transfers, 
sixty-four in the three days 11-13 March, and then no more. As dividend day 
for Bank Stock was 5 April, it seems probable that the transfer books were 
closed after 13 March. The usual period of closure, Mortimer tells us, was 
a month.® 

The connection between days of heavy dealing recorded by the analysis, 
and price fluctuations taken from the Gentleman’s Magazine, emerged clearly, 
especially in Consols. It is tempting to relate the rise and fall of activity on the 
markets to the news available to the informed public about the war-like prepar- 
ations in France and England’s counter-measures. On 22 January, Newcastle 
met his colleagues and a discussion took place about preparations to counter the 
French activity in the sea ports of Brest and Rochefort.* About this time there was 
a noticeable increase in transfers of Bank Stock, the investment of the important 


1 Op. cit, p. xii, where Mortimer declares it to be the duty of all menfolk to deliver the ladies 
from ‘this medley of Barbers, Bakers, Butchers, Shoemakers, Plaisterers and Taylors, whom this mam- 
mon of unrighteousness has transformed into Stock-Brokers.’ 

2? From 1004 to 994 in the course of the week. Price quotations are taken from the day-to-day lists 
given each month in the Gentleman s Magazine. We would expect some increase in dealings i in Febra- 
ary, that being one of the ‘Rescontre’ months (see Mortimer, op. cit., p. 28). Fur the big jump shewn 
by the analysis seems to require some other explanation. 

3 Op. cit., p. 167. 

4 Brit. Mus, Add. MSS. 32,831. 
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man likely to be close to government circles1 The big outbreak of activity in 
Consols begins, as we have seen, on 4 February. Because of the incidence of 
the public holiday of 30 January, which fell on a Thursday, and of the week-end, 
this was about the first opportunity for dealing in Consols since the news of the 
extent of the French armaments, and of the government’s counter-measures, 
can have leaked out. The day-to-day news items for January, which were 
published in the Gentleman’s Magazine early in February,® pointed to determined 
war preparations. The January number also carried an authoritative article on 
North America, with an announcement that the French were attacking Virginia 
through Ohio, and relating this news to their naval preparations in Brest and 
Rochefort. The day-to-day ‘Chronicle’ for February tells us that on the 6th, 
officers of the artillery received orders to repair to their regiments, that on the 
7th a proclamation forbade sailors from serving in foreign ships, and that on the 
roth there was a demonstration of loyalty at court from sea officers about to 
take up their commands.* Between 5 and 7 February, there were 154 trans- 
actions in the three stocks, as against 193 for the whole month of January. 

On 12 and 13 February, orders were issued for bringing certain regiments, 
and the military garrison of Nova Scotia, up to a war footing. The 12th was 
Ash Wednesday, but on 13th and 14th there were a further 148 transactions. 
On the 28th, a merchant captain was reported as having been refused permis- 
sion to enter the harbour of Brest, but as having seen from his masthead above 
thirty ships of the line ready for sea. It was announced also that England’s 
own warlike preparations were so well advanced that the French had sued for 
peace, but had been rebuffed.5 Between Tuesday and Friday of the last week in 
February, there were 188 transactions in these three stocks alone. 

On 6 March, a Thursday, came news that the colonies had made great 
preparations for war, and that colonial forces were on the point of a major action 
near the Ohio.® On Tuesday, 11th, there were seventy transactions. Thealarming 
news was contradicted on 23 March, when a ship, which was said to have crossed 
the Atlantic in seventeen days, brought tidings that there were only some 500 
men in all in arms in the Ohio area, and that there was ‘the fairest prospect of 
agreeable news’ shortly from North America.’ 

The 23rd was a Sunday. Quotations for the 24th show an improvement 
on those for the previous Friday, and there was little activity. But on the 26th, 
no dealings having taken place on Lady Day, there was considerable activity and 

1 The Gentleman's Magazine records that on 20 Jan., Stocks fell 2% on the arrival of letters 
from France. Reference to the table of Stock prices shews a drop of nearly 4 points in the price of Bank 
Stock, but of bare fractions only in 34% and 3%s. This could be related to the fact that Bank Stock 
holders appeared to be reacting more quickly than holders of Annuities to bad news from France. 
Gentleman’s Magazine, xxv. 41, 48. 

3 Ibid., pp. 40-41. 3 Ibid., pp. 15-18. 4 Ibid., pp. 89—90. 

5 Ibid., p. 91. 8 Ibid., p. 135. ? Ibid., p. 137. 
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a decline in price On the intervening day, the king’s Address to the houses of 
parliament had called for an augmentation of both sea and land forces, which 
may have countermanded the steadying effect of the good news of 23 March. 


IV 


We now come to consider the part played by a small group of people whose 
names figure often enough to suggest that they were dealers. Two, William 
Cotsford, described as ‘Gentleman’, ‘of the Post Office’, and Joseph Caneo, 
‘Gentleman’, ‘of London’? were specialists, Cotsford in Consols and Caneo 
in Bank Stock. Cotsford took part in 30% of all transfers of Consols, and 
Caneo in 25% of all transfers of Bank Stock. The names of Holmes, Scott, 
Ellis, Barclay, Fleming and Lambert occur over thirty times in transfers of 
Consols, and those of Castell, Reessen and Martin ten times or over in transfers 
of Bank Stock. Only the names of Reessen and of Martin, among these 
‘dealers’, appear in the contemporary directories. The most frequent dealers 
in 3%s of 1726, were Cotsford, Holmes, Ellis and Barclay, none of whose 
names appear in the directories and all of whom were also dealers in Consols, 
but not in Bank Stock.! 

The fact that more sales than purchases were in the hands of dealers was 
reflected in their ledger accounts. The general position was that Cotsford and 
Ellis notably, Caneo to some extent and Castell less clearly, were buying stock 
in fairly large blocks and parcelling their holdings out to a number of small 
purchasers. It is interesting that the London Directories seem to ignore the more 
active, while mentioning some of the other dealers usually described as 
‘merchants’. It looks as if dealing in shares was still not a recognized occupa- 
tion. Those ‘dealers’ who figure in the directories tend to be people whom 
posterity knows as bankers, such as Hart (who sold Consols ten times, and 
bought them eight times, and once bought 3%s) or Backwell (one sale, one pur- 
chase of Consols, one purchase of 3%s of 1726, three purchases of Bank 
Stock). 

The individuals whose names appear most frequently in the transfers lived 
in or around London, and nearly all described themselves as ‘gentleman’, ‘mer- 

1 By the end of that week, Consols dropped § and Bank Stock 4. 

3 €aneo is later described as ‘Esquire’. He was clearly proud of the title of ‘Esquire’, because he 
altered ‘gentleman’ to ‘esquire’ with his own hand, and was afterwards always so described until he 
became ‘Sir Joseph, Knight’. 

3 See C. W. F. Goss, The London Directories, 1677-1855, pp. 44-45. I have looked at all the 
directories listed on those pages which are available. - 

4 A glance at the transfer books for other stocks reveals a similar specialization. Langdale, of Lime 
Street, appears constantly in transactions in Reduced Threes. Daniel Olivier took a big part in trans- 


ferring 4%s of 1760, many of his clients being Dutch. Gael Morris practically monopolized dealing 
in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s shares. 
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chant’, ‘banker’ or ‘goldsmith’. They tended to have very long ledger accounts, 
with a large turnover, but to carry a small balance of stock, and to clear their 
accounts at the end of the year or when the books were due to be made up. 
Besides transfer business, in which their accounts acted as a half-way house, to 
their own profit, between one investor and another, some were acting, though 
not on a very large scale, as agents for anyone who could not, or did not wish, 
to attend to his or her own business. 


V 


Table III shows distributions of transactions according to amounts. A 
surprising feature is the number of transactions in Consols and 3% s of 1726 


Tage IlI.— Distribution of Transactions in Amounts 
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1 Ellis is sometimes described as a glazier. 
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for amounts under £100 (21% and 36% respectively) Under £500 the per- 
centages are 75% and 83%. For Bank Stock, on the other hand, we have only 
4% of transfers for amounts under £100, and only 33% for amounts under 
£500. This explains why the average transfer of Consols (£381) and of 3%: of 
1726 (£316) is so much smaller than the average transfer of Bank Stock (£1002). 

This study suggests that Bank Stock was the rich man’s investment. It has 
been shown above that the titled and country gentlemen accounted for about 
one-quarter of the total sales and purchases of Bank Stock, and that the great 
bulk of the transfers of Bank Stock were for relatively large amounts. Buyers 
and sellers of Bank Stock made considerable use of powers of attorney, and were 
all literate. It would appear that generalizations based on data connected with 
Bank Stock do not necessarily apply to the so-called ‘annuities’, consolidated, 
‘reduced’, South Sea or East India, which made up the increasing part of the 
debt. Indeed, the transfer books for this period suggest that Bank Stock was 
sui generis. 

ALICE CARTER. 


1 Reference to Table IL, p. 205 supra, shows how the purchase and sale of small blocks of stock 
was concentrated in and around London. 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 


Tue 28th Anglo-American Conference of Historians was held at the Institute 
of Historical Research on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 7, 8 and 9 July 1955. 
The general session‘on the first afternoon was addressed by Professor Lewis 
Hanke on the subject of ‘Aristotle and the American Indians’, with Professor 
R. A. Humphreys as chairman. The various sections of the conference heard 
papers on the following subjects: ‘Fredegarius and the history of France’, by 
Mr. J. M. Wallace-Hadrill; ‘Gregorian reform in action: clerical marriage in 
England, 1050-1200’, by Mr. C. N. L. Brooke; ‘Richard Ils questions to the 
judges, 1387’, by Professor S. B. Chrimes; “Tudor commercial records and their 
interpretation’, by Dr. Alwyn A. Ruddock; ‘The organization of the government 
in the reign of Queen Anne’, by Dr. J. H. Plumb; ‘The Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland and his secretaries in the early 19th century’, by Professor N. Gash; 
‘An historical view of the American colour bar’, by Professor C. V. Woodward; 
“Russia and the Straits Question’, by Dr. G. H. Bolsover. 

The conference began with a reception and tea in the Macmillan Hall of 
the Senate House, where Dr. J. F. Lockwood, Deputy Vice-Chancellor, received 
members in place of the Vice-Chancellor, who was ill. 

The committee of the Institute entertained members of the conference to 
tea on Friday afternoon and there was a dinner at the Connaught Rooms that 
evening. After the concluding luncheon in the University refectory on Saturday, 
members of the conference attended the annual garden party of the Royal 
Historical Society arranged for that afternoon. At the business meeting of the 
conference it was decided not to hold the next plenary Anglo-American 
Conference of Historians, lasting a week, until the summer of 1957. The dates 
of the usual three-day conference in London next year were fixed for Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, 12, 13 and 14 July 1956. Those not on the mailing list 
who wish to attend are asked to obtain particulars from the Secretary, Institute 
of Historical Research, University of London, Senate House, London, W.C.1. 


* * * * 


The Dugdale Society has decided to commemorate the three hundredth 
anniversary in 1956 of the publication of Thomas Dugdale’s Antiquities of 
Warwickshire, by arranging a conference on English historical scholarship in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The conference will be held at the 
Shire Hall, Warwick, on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 18 to 20 July, 
1956. The provisional programme includes papers on the following subjects: 
‘The public records in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries’, by Professor 
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R. B. Wernham; ‘Politics and historical research in the seventeenth century’, 
by Mr. Philip Styles; ‘The study and use of charters’, by Professor H. A. 
Cronne; ‘The beginnings of British archaeology’, by Professor Stuart Piggott; 
‘Genealogy and heraldry’, by Mr. Anthony Wagner. At the final session there 
will be a general discussion on the value of Tudor and Stuart scholarship in the 
light of modern research. Professor J. G. Edwards will be in the chair at this 
meeting and Professor V. H. Galbraith and others will take part in the dis- 
cussion. There will be a number of expeditions and excursions in connection 
with the conference. Further details of the conference will be sent to all those 
applying to Mr. Levi Fox, Honorary Secretary, Dugdale Society, Shakespeare’s 
Birthplace, Stratford-upon-Avon, Warws. 
* * ’ * * 


Some fifteen hundred historians attended the Tenth International Congress 
of Historical Sciences at Rome from 4 to 11 September 1955. The actual 
conference was preceded by several meetings of Committees and Commissions, 
including the Commissions on Assemblies of Estates, on Ecclesiastical History 
and on Slavonic Studies, at all of which important communications were read. 
The Congress itself was again dominated by rapports, which were such a feature 
of the Ninth Congress at Paris in 1950. No fewer than six volumes of printed 
relazioni were in the hands of members and ‘prepared interventions’ were the 

rule at the morning sessions devoted to their consideration. The magnificent 
Palazzo dei Congressi was a most suitable venue in every way, except distance 
from the centre of Rome. Many members could not face more than one journey 
out each day, with the result that the evening meetings, at which most of the 
communicaztoni were read, were poorly attended. In any case twenty minutes 
for the reading of a paper seemed to British participants much too short a time 
in which to develop any theme adequately. However, much information was 
undoubtedly exchanged and new ideas disseminated as a result of the discussions. 

On the social side, splendid hospitality was provided by the city of Rome 
at the opening reception. Some of the embassies and the various national 
‘Schools’ gave evening receptions for their own countrymen—that in the garden 
of the British School at Rome was much appreciated. At an impressive audience 
in the Vatican, His Holiness Pope Pius XII gave a long allocution in French, 
subsequently printed and distributed to members. A very fine exhibition of 
documents in the Vatican Archives was displayed and there were several other 
special exhibitions in Rome during the Congress. Both inside the halls of the 
Palazzo and at private meetings outside, valuable contacts were made between 
colleagues from different countries. It was announced at the closing session 
that the Eleventh International Congress would be held at Stockholm in the 
year 1960. 
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MIGRATIONS 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by booksellers or auctioneers. 
Attention may À particularly be called to Sotheby & Co.’s catalogue for 4, 5, 6 Ap., 1955 and to the catalogue 


of the André 


e Coppet collections, pt. iv, Sotheby & Co., 4. vii. 1955. 


References to booksellers’ 


catalogues are by name, number of catalogue, page and number, to auctioneers’ catalogues by name, 


date of first day of sale and number of lot.] 
Miscellaneous Documents. 


English before 1608. 


Bardolf, Sir William, lieutenant of Calais, 
letter, 20 Sep. 1417, to the count of Char- 
leroi. (Maggs Bros., no. 828, p. 5, no. 615.) 

Neville, Richard, earl of Warwick, letter, 
12 Feb. [1471?] to Henry VI. (Sotheby & 
Co., 4. Vil. 1955, no. 1013.) 

Henry VII: 4 pages of accounts, including 
those of lands of Lord Audley and Sir James 
Tyrell, initialled by the king. (Maggs Bros., 
no. 828, p. 29, no. 709.) 

Henry VIII, 2 letters to George Talbot, 
earl of Shrewsbury, Calais, 3 & 7 Jul. [1573]. 
(Sotheby & Co., 4. vii. 1955, nos. 894, 893.) 

Pole, Reginald, cardinal, letter, London, 
13 Dec. 1554, to Henry II of France with 
draft of reply. (Sotheby & Co., 4. vii. 1955, 
no. 970.) 

Privy council, record of proceedings of, 
13 Nov. 1554-26 May 1555, ‘original 
manuscript’. See Acts of the Privy Council of 
England, new series, vol. v, 1554-1556, ed. 
J. R. Dasent, preface, p. vii. (Sotheby & 
Co., 4. vii. 1955, no. 937.) 

Elizabeth I, letter as princess, Hatfield, 
21 April [no year], to Edward VI. (Sotheby 
& Co., 20. vi. 1955, no. 710.) 

Mary, queen of Scots, draft of the narra- 
tive of the execution of, by Henry Grey, earl 
of Kent. (Maggs Bros., no. 828, p. 41, no. 


757-) 

Wotton, Thomas, (1521-87), rent books 
for 1579 and 1584. (Sotheby & Co., 4. vii. 
1955, no. 1020.) 


Whythorne, Thomas, born c. 1528, 
holograph autobiography. (Sotheby & Co., 
4. iv. 1955, no. 227.) 

Fleetwood, William (1535?-94), legal 
and antiquarian works, 9 treatises in one 


vol. (Sotheby & Co., 4. vii. 1955, no. 879.) 


English after 1603. 


Heraldic manuscripts mainly 16th and 
17th cent. (Sotheby & Co., 4. iv. 1955, nos. 
546~76.) 

Twysden, Sir Roger, (1597?-1672), 
miscellaneous historical papers of. (Sotheby 
& Co., 4. vii. 1955, no. 1006.) 

Report of commission to consider military 
aid for the recovery of the Palatinate, 1620. 
(Percy Dobell & Son, Tunbridge Wells, 
no. I41, p. 24, no. 431.) 

Parliament: 5 journals of proceedings in, 
19 Feb.-27 May, 1624, 1628, 1640-41; 
journal, 17 Mar. 1627/8-2 June 1628; 
journal, 20 Jan.—10 Mar. 1629. (Sotheby & 
Co., 4. vii. 1955, nos. 965, 964, 963.) 

Bulstrode, Sir Richard, letters to, from 
William Bridgman (so), 1679-84, 
Thynne (100), 1675-84, Richard Graham, 
Viscount Preston (9), 1682-4. (Sotheby & 
Co., 4. vii. 1955, no. 806.) 

Belasyse, John, Lord, 5 letters, Tangier, 
6 April-13 Nov. 1665, 3 to Sir Richard 
Fanshawe, ambassador in Spain, 2 to Martin 
Wescombe, consul at Cadiz. (Sotheby & 
Co., 20. vi. 1955, no. 768.) 

Diary of travels in Great Britain, France 
and Holland, 1796-1841, by a ‘man of 
Kent’. (Stanley Crowe, no. 41, p. 8, no. §2.) 
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Macaulay, Zachary and Thomas Babing- 
ton, correspondence of, 1807-28, c. 50 
letters. (Sotheby & Co., 4. iv. 1955, nos. 
158-66.) 

Wellesley, Arthur, duke of Wellington 
g letters to Gen. Colin Macaulay, 1811-22. 
(Sotheby & Co., 4. iv. 1955, no. 170.) 


European. 

France: 2 letters of Henry III, to (1) M. 
Villeroy, n.d.; (2) M. de Fourquevaux, La 
Rochelle, 10 Mar. 1573. (Mages Bros., 
no. 828, p. 28, nos. 704-5.) 

France: Henry IV: 2 letters of (1) as 
Henry of Navarre to Henry III, n.d.; (2) to 
François de la Noue, Abbeville, 13 June [?]; 
household expenses of, 1590. (Maggs Bros., 
no. 828, pp. 28-9, nos. 706-8.) 

France: record of judgments in manorial 
court of St. Michel-au-Catel, Le Marchant 
family, 1686-1736. (Wm. Smith & Son, 
Reading, no. 137, p. 43, no. 984.) 

Germany: letter, Hamburg, 28 April 

1550, from John a Lasco to Hermann 
Lenthius, secretary to the prince of East 
Frisia. (Sotheby & Co., 13. vi. 1955, no. 
440.) 
War of the Spanish Succession, contem- 
porary French MS. of the campaigns in 
Flanders, 1701-13. (Howes Bookshop, 
Hastings, no. 128, p. 26, no. 377.) 

Spain: John II of Castile, letter and in- 
structions from, 1449, to the count of Arcos. 
(Maggs Bros., no. 828, p. 31, nos. 772-3.) 

Spain: correspondence, comprising 43 
letters and documents, of Diego Guzmán de 
Silva, Spanish ambassador to Venice, 26 
Nov. 1569-26 Oct. 1577; also letter from 
Sir Thomas Copley, Antwerp, 26 Ap. 1573. 
(Sotheby & Co., 20. vi. 1955, nos. 779, 780.) 


British Local. 

Beds: charter, 13th cent., of Helyas de 
Bello Campo and his wife Constance de 
- Bolebec granting a tenement or Warendon to 
S. Mary’s abbey, Woburn. Phillipps MS. 
36271. (Sotheby & Co., 4. vil. 1955, no. 
797-) 


Berks: 4 deeds relating to Wokingham, 
1320-1459; 7 deeds relating to manor and 
advowson of South Morton and lands in 
West Wittenham, 1454. (Sotheby & Co., 
4. vii. 1955, nos. 799-800.) 

Bucks: Gayhurst manor, deed of gift by 
Queen Elizabeth I to Francis Drake, 12 
Jan. 1582, and deed of sale by Francis Drake 
to William Mulsho, 13 Jan. 1582. (Maggs 
Bros., no. 828, p. 15, no. 661.) 

Bucks: Hampden family, pedigree, and 
letters concerning by Browne Willis. (Sothe- 
by & Co., 4. iv. 1955, no. 228.) 

Cheshire: Heraldic MSS., 17th cent. 
relating to. (Sotheby & Co., 13. vi. 1955, 
nos. 428-9.) 

Essex: documents relating to land in 
Roxwell and Writtle, 14th-17th centuries. 
(Sotheby & Co., 20 vi. 1955, nos. 711-22.) 

Essex: Ilford hospital, depositions in the 
court of the bp. of London concerning 
tithes, 1586, 1590. (Sotheby & Co., 4. vii. 
1955, no. 922.) 

Hants: pay rolls of Portsmouth garrison, 
Nov. 1589, Feb.—Mar. 1590. (Sotheby & 
Co., 4. vii. 1955, no. 973.) 

Herefordshire: account of payments to 
royalists and parliamentarians for billetting of 
soldiers, etc., 1643-7. (Sotheby & Co., 4. 
vii. 1955, no. 897.) 

Herefordshire: papers and documents 
relating to, including assessments for poll 
tax, 1692. (Sotheby & Co., 4. iv. 1955, 
no. 206.) 

Kent: abstracts from parish registers of 
Addington, E. and W. Malling, Trosley, 
Wateringbury and Birling, 1830. (Stanley 
Crowe, no. 41, p. 9, no. 82.) 

Norfolk: Humphrey Bedingfeld, letter 
29 June 1555, to Sir Henry Bedingfeld 
concerning opinion in Norfolk. (Sotheby & 
Co., 4. vil. 1955, no. 798.) 

Notts: charter, c. 1300 of Robert de 
Cantilupe to Newstead abbey. (Sotheby & 
Co., 4. vii. 1955, no. 958.) 

Shropshire: charters, c. 1200 to Wom- 
bridge priory, 12th cent., to Haghmond 
abbey. | Phillipps MSS., 31401, 27850, 
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27834. (Sotheby & Co., 4. vii., 19553 nos. 
997-9-) 

Surrey: Kingston-on-Thames, 18th cen- 
tury transcripts of documents relating to. 
(Percy Dobell & Son, Tunbridge Wells, no. 
141, P- 25, no. 441.) 

Yorks: charter of confirmation by King 
John to priory of Nunappleton, 12 March 
[1205]. (Sotheby & Co., 4. iii. 1955, no. 
918. 

eee Kirkstall abbey, Leeds, collection 
of papal, royal and private grants to, roth 
cent. cartulary. (Sotheby & Co., 7. ii. 1955, 
no. 346.) 

Ireland: accounts for Lord Palmerston’s 
Irish estates, 1788-96. (Alick Fletcher, 
Guildford, no. 74, p. 17, no. 281-—2.) 


American and Overseas. 


America: ¢. 130 letters from Washington 
Hunt to the Hon. S. B. Ruggles, commis- 
sioner of the Erie Railroad, 1851-66. 
(Sotheby & Co., 13. vi. 1955, no. 397.) 

Massachusetts Bay, value of rateable 
estates in, 1771. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 738, 
p. 26, no. 297.) 

Best, James John, journal of a voyage to 
India, etc., 1830. (Sotheby & Co., 6. vi. 
1955, no. 371.) 
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Log-book of the Spanish ship, 8. Antonie de 
Padua, Cadiz to Le Havre, 1756 and St. 
Malo, via Cadiz, to Vera Cruz and back via 
Havana, 1757-61. (Sotheby & Co., 13. vi. 
1955, no. 443.) 

Bolivar, Simón de, 26 letters to General 
D. F. O’Leary, 13 Mar. 1828-25 Nov. 
1830; letter, Bogota, 3 Nov. 1827 to General 
Juan José Flores. (Sotheby & Co., 20. vi. 
1955, nos. 782, 781.) 

India: letters from the marquis of Hast- 
ings and others, 1817-18, concerning the 
Pindari War. (Sotheby & Co., 13. vi. 1955, 
no. 455.) 

Ceylon: MS. atlas of, 1719; MS. atlas of 
Dutch forts in, 18th cent.; MS. map of, 
1789. (I. K. Fletcher, no. 96, pp. 4, 5, nos. 
18-20.) 

S. Africa: letter, Rodesand, 21 Sept. 1801, 
from M. C. Vos to ‘Directors of the Miss. 
Society at London’ in answer to questions 
put to him concerning the country. (Francis 
Edwards, no. 750, p. 65, no. 943.) 

Livingstone, David, 4 letters, River Shire, 
to Lord Palmerston, 1859-62. (Maggs 
Bros., no. 828, p. 35, no. 744.) 

Log-book of H.M.S. Gower, England to 
China, Oct. 1792 to July 1794, taking out 
Lord Macartney and his embassy. (Sotheby 
& Co., 4. iv. 1955, no. 181.) 
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under turnpikes, ete., with no cross-references from the place names. 

Classes of documents related to Janded property are not entered in the index, except when, on account 
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ADaM of Dore, 107 Camden, William, 110 

Addington, Kent, parish registers, 216 Cartularies, Wombridge priory, 107 
Arcos, count of, 216 Castile, king of, see John IT 
Arundel, earl of, see Fitzalan, Henry Catherine de Medici, 109 

Ashley, Bucks, 110 Cavendish, Sir Henry, 107 

Audley, Lord, see Touchet, James Cecil, William, Lord Burghley, 108 


Ceylon, atlases of, 217 


BABINGTON, Thomas, 216 EE 235 
LA 


Bardolf, Sir William, 215 


Bassett, Fulk, bishop of London, statutes and con- se a di 
. » > 
B i ee of, oar Churchill, John, duke of Marlborough, rog 
ae ae Ee Clifford, Lady Anne, rog 
Bedin es ? Cockburn, Sir George, G.C.H., general, 107 
gfield, Sir Henry, 216 Coli Gaspard 
——, Humphrey, 216 oligny, Gaspard de, 110 
Bel , Jobn, Lord, 215 Coppet, André de, 108, r10 


Cornwall, County Record Office, 108 
iit Coventry, Warws, Diocesan Record Office, 108; 
ope ps Trinity Guild, 110 
Berwickshire, log-book, 111 . d 
Birling, Kent, parish registers, 216 a a 
Birmingham, Warws, Reference Library, 108 Cri ? gare 
Bishop Thornton, Yorks, 110 Crisp, À ét 
Blythburgh priory, Suff., 107 f 4 
Bolfvar, Simón, r11, 217 Cushing, Thomas, r11 
Boulby, Yorks, r10 


Bellingham, John, 107 


Bridgman, William, 215 DALE ABBEY, Derb., 110 
i Chesh., 107 Darien, gold mines in, 111 
Brook-Jackson, Canon Edward and Mrs. C. A., 107 Devon, County Record Office, 108 
Buckhurst, Lord, see Sackville, Thomas, Diaries, 111, 215, 217 
Buckinghamshire, County Record Office, 108 Downe, Kent, manor of, 110 
Bulstrode, Sir Richard, 215 Drake, Francis, 216 
Burghley, Lord, see Cecil, William Duckworth, Sir John Thomas, admiral, rog 
Burney, Dr. Charles, autobiography, 107 Dudley, Robert, earl of Leicester, 108 


Butler, James, duke of Ormonde, 109 
East, Sir James Buller, journal, 1x1 


Capi, English consul at, 215 East Frisia, prince of, 216 
Caernarvonshire, County Record Office, 108 East India Company, rrr 
Calais, 215; lieutenant of, ib. East Malling, Kent, parish registers, 216 . 
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Edinburgh, H.M. General Register House, 108 

Edward VI, 215 ` 

Edward, earl of Rutland, 110 

Elizabeth I, 108, 215, 216 

England: army list, 1782, 109; commission con- 
cerning aid to the Palatinate, 1620, 215; “The 
Court and Kingdom of England’, c. 1700, 109; 
Customs House, ib.; house of commons, journal, 
107; parliament, proceedings in 1624-9, 215; 
taxation, c. 1695, 109; kings of, see Edward VI, 
Henry VI, Henry VIII, James I, John, George IV; 
queen of, see Elizabeth I 

Erie railroad, commissioner of, 217 

Essex, heraldic visitations, rro 


FANSHAWE, Sir Richard, 215 
Findon, Sussex, rro 
Fitzalan, Henry, earl of Arundel, r10 
Flanders, campaigns in, 1701~13, 216 
Fleetwood, William, 215 
Flores, Juan José, general, 217 
Forsyth, William, 107 
Fourquevaux, Raimond de Beccarie de Pavie, baron 
_ de, 109, 216 
France, kings of, see Charles VII, IX, Henry II, III, 
IV, Louis, XI, XII; queen of, see Catherine de 
Medici 


GAYHURST Manor, Bucks, 216 

Genealogy, 107 bis., 109, 110 HEr., 215, 216 bis 
George IV, r11 

Germany, Lutheran princes, 108 
Glamorgan, County Record Office, 108 
Gloucestershire, County Records Office, 108 
Gold Coast, rrr 

Gower, H.M.S., log-book, 217 

Graham, Richard, Viscount Preston, 215 
Grey, Arthur, Lord, 108 

——, Henry, earl of Kent, 215 

Guise, family, 109 

Gunter, Greenaway & Co., 111 

Guzman de Silva, Diego, 216 


HAGHMOND ABBEY, Salop, 216 

Hampden family (Bucks), 216 

Hastings, Francis Rawdon-, marquis of, 217 

Hastings, Warren, 107 

Henry IT of France, rog 

Henry III of France, 109, 216 

Henry IV of France, 109, 216 

Henry VI, 215 

Henry VIII, 215 

Herbert, Edmund, 109 

Herefordshire, Billeting of soldiers in, 1643-7, 216; 
poll tax in, #. 

Hertfordshire, County Record Office, 108 


Historical Manuscripts Commission, Braye MSS., 
109 
Hunts, 110; militia in, fb. 


ILFORD, Essex, hospital, 216 

India: business in, 111; journal of voyage to, ib., 217 
Ireland, estates of Lord Palmerston in, 217 
Irnham, Lines, 110 


James I, 107 

Jason, H.M.S., log-book, 109 
John, King, 217 

John II of Castile, 216 

Joy, George, 111 


KENT, earl of, see Grey, Henry 
Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey, 217 
Kirkstall abbey, Yorks, 216 
Kyffin, Maurice, 110 


La Nous, François de, 216 

Lasco, John a, 216 

Leicester. earl of, see Dudley, Robert 

Le Marchant family, St. Michel-au-Catel, France, 
216 

Lenthius, Hermann, 216 

Lincolnshire Archives Committee, 108 

Livingstone, David, 217 

London, County Record Office, 108; bishop of, see 
Bassett, Fulk 

Long, Richard, captain, 111 

Longmate, Barak, rro 

Louis XI, 109 

Louis XII, 109 


. Ludworth, Durh., 110 


Lyte, Thomas, 107 


MACARTNEY, George, Earl, 217 
Macaulay, Colin, general, 216 
——, Zachary, 216 

Madison, James, 111 

Mary, queen of Scots, 108, 215 
Massachusetts Bay, estates in, 217 
Mauduit, Jasper, rrt 

Medici family, 110 

Militia, 110, 216 


NAPOLEON I, 110 . 

‘Napoleon at St. Helena, History of the captivity 
of”, 107 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, 109 

Netherlands, 108 

Neville, Ralph, earl of Westmorland, 110 

——-, Richard, ear! of Warwick, 215 

Newstead abbey, Notts, 216 

Norfolk, opinion in, 1555, 216 

Northamptonshire Record Office, 108 

Nonappleton, Yorks, priory, 217 
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O'Leary, D. F., General, 217 
Ormonde, duke of, see Butler, James 
Ortelius, Abraham, rro 

Oxfordshire, County Record Office, 108 
Oxhey, Herts, 110 


PALATINATE, 215 
Palmerston, Viscount, see Temple, Henry 
Parish registers, Kent, 216 
Perceval, Spencer, 107 
Petre, Robert, 108 
4 Pindari War, 217 
Pique, H.M.S., log-book, 111 
… Portsmouth, Hants, pay rolls of garrison of, 216 
Pottersbury, Northants, 110 
Preston, Viscount, see Graham, Richard 
Public Record Office, 107 


RicHarp, duke of York, 108 
Roxwell, Essex, 216 


SACKVILLE, Thomas, Lord Buckhurst, 110 

St. Alban’s abbey, Herts, calendar of, 107 

S. Antonio de Padua, log-book, 217 

St. Augustine, extracts from, 107 

St. Catherine’s abbey, nr. Rouen, 109 

Scotland, General Assembly, 1643-6, 109; National 
Library, 108; queen of, see Mary 

Scottish Record Office, 108 

Seven Years War, 110 

Shelley, Edward, 110 

Shrewsbury, earl of, see Talbot, George 

Shrewsbury-Talbot archive, 107 

Shropshire, County Record Office, 108; heraldic 
visitation, 110 - 

Sibour family (Carpentras), 109 

Somerset, County Record Office, 108 

South Morton, Berks, 216 

Southstoke, Devon, 110 

Southwark, Surrey, parish of St. Margaret, 110 

Spain, English ambassador in, 215 

Spanish Succession, War of the, 216 

-Suffolk, rro 

Surrey, County Record Office, 108 


TALBOT, George, earl of Shrewsbury, 108, 215 
Tangier, Lord Belasyse at, 215 


Temple, Henry, Viscount Palmerston, Irish estates 
of, 217 

Thurgarton, Notts, rro 

Thynne, H., 215 

Torpham, Yorks, 110 

Touchet, James, Lord Audley, 215 

Tours, Gt. Britain, France and Holland, 1796-1847, 
215 

Treswell, Robert, rro 

Tucker, Benjamin, 109 

Twysden, Sir Roger, 215 

Tyrell, Sir James, 215 


VANSITTART, George, M.P., 107 
Venice, Spanish ambassador to, 216 
Villeroy, M., 216 

Vincent, Augustine, 110 

Vos, M. C., 217 


WaLes, National Library of, 108 

Warendon, Beds, 216 

Warwick, earl of, see Neville, Richard 
Warwickshire, County Record Office, 108 
Wateringbury, Kent, parish registers, 216 
Wellesley, Arthur, duke of Wellington, 216 
Wellesley, H.M.S., log-book, 111 

Wellington, duke of, see Wellesley, Arthur 
Wescombe, Martin, 215 

West Malling, Kent, parish registers, 216 
Westmorland, earl of, see Neville, Ralph 

West Wittenham, Berks, 216 

Whitaker, Thomas Dunham, 111 

Whythorne, Thomas, 215 

‘Willement’s Roll’, 107 

Willis, Browne, 216 

Wiltshire, County Record Office, 108 
Winchelsea, Sussex, 110 

Winchester, bishop of, lands in Southwark, tro 
Winchester, Hants, monastery of St. Mary, 110 
Woburn, Beds, St. Mary’s abbey, 216 
Wokingham, Berks, 216 

Wombridge priory, Salop, 216; cartulary, ro7 
Wood family, Woodhouse, Yorks, pedigree, 110 
Wotton, Thomas, 215 

Writtle, Essex, 216 


YORKSHIRE, collections for history of, 111 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN HISTORICAL CONFERENCE, 97, 
213 


DUGDALE SOCIETY, 213 


‘INDICE HISTORICO EspaNou’, 97 . 
International Congress of Historical TEN 97, 
214 


NATURAL REGISTER OF ARCHIVES, 97 
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The following is a list of historical theses completed and approved for higher degrees during thecalendar 
year 1954. ‘The list of theses ix progress on 1st January 1955 has been duplicated from typescript and 
is available to subscribers to the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research on application to the 
Secretary of the Institute, Senate House, London, W.C.r. 

The printed list below gives particulars of theses completed between January and December 1954. 
Those in process of examination are not included. ‘Theses in geography which have some definite 
historical interest are shown separately at the end of each section. Under the respective degrees the 
subjects are arranged chronologically as far as possible. The names in brackets are those of the teachers 
under whose supervision the theses were prepared, and at the end of each section are given the names 
of the contributors who have supplied the information. No theses for historical degrees were completed 
during the year at Hull or Leicester. 

It is normally possible for accredited students to consult completed theses, but the regulations of 
the various universities on the matter are so different that information should be sought in each case 
from the university concerned. 


PhD. ABERDEEN 
The agrarian revolution in north-east Scotland, 1750-1850. By T. P. Soper. (Pro- 
fessor H. Hamilton.) 
G. O. SAYLES. 
BELFAST 
Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 
Transhumance in Ireland. By Jean Sidebotham Graham. (Professor E. E. Evans.) 
Industrial development in mid-Ulster ; a study in economic geography. By M. D. 
Thomas. (Professor Evans and N. Cuthbert.) 
E. E. Evans. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Ph.D. (Faculty of Commeree and Social Sefenee) 
The great depression and its effects on the cotton industry in Lancashire, 1873—96. By 
R. Smith. (Professor W. H. B. Court.) 
M.A. 
Unitarianism in Birmingham in the nineteenth century. By Emily Bushrod. (P. 
Styles.) 
Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 
Contributions to the study of settlement. By H. Thorpe. 
A study of the development of urban spheres of influence in Leicestershire. By P. R. 
Odell. (Professor R. H. Kinvig.) 
R. A. Erskine AND R. H. Kinvic. 


THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1955 


Ph.D. BRISTOL 


An edition of the Cely papers. By Mrs. Alison B. Hanham, née Forester. (Miss 
Susie I. Tucker.) : 


M.A. 

Sir Robert Heath, 1575-1649. Some consideration of his work and life. By I. H. C. 
Fraser. (P. V. McGrath.) 

The Belgian and Polish revolutions of 1830 in international relations. By J. A. Betley. 
(Miss Emily E. Butcher.) 

‘The development of education in Swindon, with particular reference to the influence and 
requirements of the railway works and the local industries. By J. B. Lloyd. (T. L. 
Jarman.) 

Davin Doucras, B. A. Frercuer AND L. C. Kanicurs. 


PhD. CAMBRIDGE? 


A history of the electrum coinage of Mytilene. By J. F. Healy. (Dr. C. T. Seltman.) 

The late Roman military architecture in Britain and northern Gaul, with special reference 
to the coastal defence system. By R. M. Butler. (Dr. J. K. S. St. Joseph.) 

The development of hierocratic ideas from Gratian to Hostiensis. By J. A. Watt. 
(W. Ullmann.) 

A critical edition of The Life of St. Fohn the Almoner according to the MS. R.3.46 of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. By G. S. Caffrey. (Dr. H. J. Chaytor.) 

The relationship and chronology of the historical MSS. of Matthew Paris. By R. 
Vaughan. (Professor M. C, Knowles.) 

The An ci of the Planetis, edited from Peterhouse MS. 75.1. By D. J. Price. (Dr. 
A. R. Hall.) 

Ramsey Abbey estates: a study in economic growth and organization. By J. A. 
Raftis. (Professor M. M. Postan.) 

The wealth of some Northamptonshire families, 1540-1640. By Mary E. Finch. 
(J. Saltmarsh.) 

Robert Spencer, earl of Sunderland, 1641-1702. By J. P. Kenyon. (Dr. J. H. Plumb.) 

The effect of economic progress on profits and interest: an essay in the history of British 
economic thought, 1650-1850. By G. 5. L. Tucker. (P. Sraffa.) 

White Kennett (1660-1728), bishop of Peterborough: a study in the political and 
ecclesiastical history of the early eighteenth century. By G. V. Bennett. (Professor N. 
Sykes. 

; The treasury and the exchequer in the reign of William III. By S. B. Baxter. (Dr. 
Plumb. 

The work of the Reverend Thomas Tregenna Biddulph, with special reference to 
his influence on the evangelical movement in the west of England. By Leslie P. Fox. 
(Professor Sykes.) 

The general election of 1868: a study in the bases of mid-Victorian politics. By H. J. 
Hanham. (Dr. G. S. R. Kitson Clark.) 

The role of military and naval attachés in the British and German service, with par- 
ticular reference to those in Berlin and London, and their effect on Anglo-German relations, 
1871-1914. By L. W. Hilbert. (Professor H. Butterfield.) 


1 The list for the University of Cambridge has been compiled in the office of the Ba//eris from 
information supplied by the Secretary of the Board of Research Studies. 
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THESES COMPLETED 
M.Litt. 
Tyrants and dynasts in the Greek cities of Asia Minor in the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.C. By A. J. Earp. (G. T. Griffith.) | 
The influence of western thought on the social, educational, political and cultural 
development of India, 1818-40. By V. Datta. (Dr. T. G. P. Spear.) 


_ Art and society in mid-nineteenth century France. By J. R. Gilling. (Professor N. 
Pevsner.) 


Ph.D. DURHAM 


The Vallum. By Brenda Swinbank. (E. B. Birley.) 


Cardinal Langley, statesman and bishop, 1399-1437. By R. L. Storey. (Dr. J. 
Conway Davies.) 


M.Litt. 
The history and archaeology of Roman Chichester. By Jane G. Pilmer. (Professor 
I. A. Richmond.) 

Bishop Bransford. By R. M. Haines. (H.S. Offler.) 


The contribution of co-operative retail societies to welfare within the social framework 
of the north-east coast area. By P. A. Darvill. (E. Allen.) 


MA. 
Archery in the Roman world. By D. J. F. Hill. 
Roman Chester—a reconsideration. By T. F. Wright. 
The life and thought of Alexander Knox, 1757-1831. By J. T. A. Gunstone. 
I. E. GRAHAM. 


(Assistant Registrar.) 


D.Litt. EDINBURGH 


The organisation and worship of the Scottish Church in the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries. By G. Donaldson. 


Ph.D. 


The status of women in the life of the church during the first three centuries. By C. C. 
Ryrie. (Rev. Professor J. H. S. Burleigh and Professor M. Black.) 

The composition of Ibn al-Athir’s History of the Crusades, A.H. 490-516 = A.D. 
1097-1122. By C. P. Worsely. (Rev. Dr. W, M. Watt and the late Dr. R. Bell.) 

Late fifteenth-century French historiography, as exemplified in the Compendium of 
Robert Gaguin and the De rebus gestis of Paulus Aemilius. By Katharine L. Davies. 
(Professor R. Pares and Professor D. Hay.) 

John Craig (1512-1600), with special reference to his contribution to the upbutlding of 
the reformed church in Scotland. By T. A. Kerr. (Rev. Professors Burleigh and T. F. 
Torrance.) . 

The conception of the national church, with particular reference to the Church of 
England. By D. C. Wilson. (Rev. Professor Burleigh and Rev. Canon Wimbush.) 

The presbyterian-episcopalian controversy in Scotland from the Revolution settlement 
till the accession of George I: a survey and critical review with a bibliography and biblio- 
graphical notes. By T. Maxwell. (Rev. Principal (Emeritus) H. Watt, Rev. Professor 
Burleigh and Professor W. C. Dickinson.) 
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THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1955 


John Gill, Baptist theologian (1697-1771). By R. E. Seymour. (Rev. Principal 
(Emeritus) Watt and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) 

The attitude of Edward Gibbon toward ecclesiastical history. By E. K. Roberts. (Rev. 
Professor Burleigh and the Very Rev. Principal J. Baillie.) 

_ Archibald Bruce of Whitburn (1746-1816), with special reference to his view of church 

and state. By- R. G. Hall. (Rev. Principal (Emeritus) Watt and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) 

The development of the Sunday School movement in England from 1780 to 1880 in 
relation to the state provision of education. By J. K. Meir. (Rev. Principal (Emeritus) 
Watt and Rev. Professor W. S. Tindal.) . ` 

The concept of divine immanence in the theology of the nineteenth century. By 
W. J. S. Farris. (Very Rev. Principal Baillie and Rev. A. M. Fairweather.) 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. ` 
The historical geography of Strathmore and its highland boundary zone from A.D. 1100 


to a.D. 1603. By J. Gilbert. 
W. Woop. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE SOUTH WEST, EXETER 


Ph.D. (Lond. Ext.) 
The economic and commercial development of the city and port of Exeter, 1625—88. 


By W. B. Stephens. (Miss Mary Coate.) 
F. Bartow. 


Ph.D. GLASGOW 


A hundred years of progress: the record of the Scottish Typographical Association, 
1853-1952. By Sarah C. Gillespie. (Professor A. L. Macfie.) 
A. BROWNING. 


| PhD. LEEDS 


John Foster’s: a study in the history of a wool textile firm in the nineteenth century, 
1819-90. ByE. Sigsworth. (M. W. Beresford and Professor A. J. Brown.) 


M.A. 
The economic history of Upper Airedale and Wharfedale through parish records, 
1500-1800. By Margaret Slack. (M. W. Beresford.) 
Railway building and the effect on the economic and social life of some Yorkshire dales. 
By H. W. Parris. (M. W. Beresford.) 
J. H. Le PArourez AND A. J. Brown. 


HA LIVERPOOL 


The administration of ecclesiastical courts in England during the later middle ages. By 
C. E. Welch. (Professor G. Barraclough.) 
The household accounts of Henry, earl of Derby. By Mary G. McLoughlin. (Pro- 
fessor Barraclough and A. R. Myers.) 
A. R. Myers. 


THESES COMPLETED 


Ph.D. LONDON ! 


Ee The Indo-Greeks—a numismatic and historical study. By A. Narain. (Dr. A. L. 
Basham.) 

The frontier problems of the Heracleian dynasty, with special reference to the second 
half of the seventh century. By A. Sharf. (Professor Joan M. Hussey.) 

The Paterikon of the Kievan Monastery of Caves as a source for monastic life in pre- 
Mongolian Russia. By Muriel Heppell. (Professor Hussey.) 

The architecture of the Latin gospel books before a.p. 800. By P. M. McGurk. 
(Professor F. Wormald.) 

~ History of the Candellas of Jejäkabhukti. By N.S. Bose. (Dr. Basham.) 

History of the Afghans- in India, A.D. 1545-1631, with especial reference to their 
relations with the Mughals. By M. A. Rahim. (Professor C. H. Philips.) 

Studies in the history of mining and metallurgy to the middle of the seventeenth century 
considered in relation to the progress of scientific knowledge and with some reference to 
mining in Cornwall. By P. C. Davey. (Dr. D. McKie.) 

The English public revenue, 1660-88. By C. D. Chandaman. (Professor A. V. 
Judges. 

Th administrative noblesse of France during the eighteenth century, with special refer- 
ence to the intendants of the Généralités. By G. J. de C. Mead. (Professor A. B. C. 
Cobban.) 

British democratic societies in the period of the French Revolution. By W. A. L. 
Seaman. (Professor Cobban.) 

Great Britain and the French royalists from 1794 to 1797. By H. Mitchell. (Professor 
Cobban. | 

Trade and finance in the Bengal Presidency, 1793-1833. By A. Tripathi. (Professor 

(Philips) 

British interest in the independence of Mexico, 1808-27. By W. F. Cody. (Professor 
R. A. Humphreys.) 

Social policy and social change in western India, 1817-30. By K. Ballhatchet. 
(Professor Philips.) 

The work of the established church in the education of the people, 1833-70. By H. J. 
Burgess. (A. C. F. Beales.) 

The foreign policy of Lord Malmesbury, 1858-59. By H. Hearder. (Professor 
Dame Lillian Penson.) 

The career of Arthur Hamilton Gordon, first Lord Stanmore, to 1875. By J. K. 
Chapman. (Professor G. S. Graham.) 

The British attitude to French colonisation, 1875-87. By Mrs. Joan P. Schwitzer. 
(Professor Penson.) 

The Morocco question, 1880-92. By F. V. Parsons. (Professor Sir Charles Webster.) 

British, French and German interests in Asiatic Turkey, 1881-1914. By H. S. W. 
Corrigan. (Professor Penson.) 

The evolution of representative government in India, 1884-1909, with reference to 
central and provincial legislative councils. By S. Chakravaty. (Professor Philips.) 

British policy in Persia, 1885~92. By Rose L. Coughlin. (Professor Penson.) 


1 The list for the University of London has been compiled in the office of the Bulletin from 
information supplied by the various schools and colleges of the University and confirmed from the 
Senate Minutes. 
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THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1955 


The King’s African Rifles: a study in the military history of East and Central Africa, 
1890-1914. By H. Moyse-Bartlett. (Professor Philips.) 

The foreign policy of the Gladstone and Rosebery administrations, 1892-95. By T. B. 
Miller. (Professor W. N. Medlicott.) 

The financial aspect of the Franco-Russian alliance, 1894-1914. By Mrs. Olga Crisp. 
(Dr. Doreen Warriner.) 

_ The development of social-democracy in Russia, 1898-1907. By J. L. H. Keep. 

(Dr. G. H. Bolsover.) 
` British foreign policy, 1899-1902. By J. A. S. Grenville. (Professor Webster.) 


Ph.D. (Ext.) 
Aspects of migration in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. By D. B. Mather. 
Anglo-Saxon churches of Durham and Northumberland. By E. C. Gilbert. 
The work of Henry Newman, secretary of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1708-43. By L. W. Cowie. (Dr. R. W. Greaves.) 


Ph.D. (Faculty of Economies) 

Methods of political reasoning in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries : the argument 
by correspondence and historical and scientific empiricism. By W. H. Greenleaf. (Professor 
M. J. Oakeshott.) 

Changes in Icelandic social structures since the end of the eighteenth century, with 
particular reference to trends in social mobility. By J. Nordal. (Professor M. Ginsberg 
and Professor D. V. Glass.) 

Syndicalism and the revolt against reason. By F. E. Ridley. (W. Pickles.) 

The politics of violence in the nineteenth century. By G. L. Hearn. (W. Pickles.) 

Some aspects of the development of the coffee planting industry in Ceylon, 1823-85. 
By I. M. van den Driesen. (Professor F. J. Fisher.) 

Jamaican economic development, 1840-65. By D. G. H. Hall. (Professor Fisher.) 

George Odger and the English working class movement, 1860-77. By D. R. Moberg. 
(H. L. Beales.) 

Population theories and the interpretation of nineteenth- and twentieth-century population 
movements. By S. H. Coontz. (Professor Glass and H. L. Beales.) 

Effects of technological change on labour in selected sections of the iron and steel industries 
in Great Britain, the United States and Germany, 1901-39. By Helen Gintz. (Dr. W. 
Ashworth.) 

‘The assassination of King Alexander of Yugoslavia in 1934, and the political background 
ofthe crime. By G. Cserenyey. (R. J. Martin Wight.) 

The British Left and foreign policy, 1945-51. By E. J. Meehan. (Professor 
Oakeshott.) 

Federal-state relations in the economic sphere in the United States and Australia, with 
special reference to the period 1945-50. By M. J. C. Vile. (R. H. Pear.) 

M.A. ” 

The historical value of the documents in the first book of the Maccabees and the foreign 
policy of the Maccabees. By Anita Mittwoch. (Dr. V. L. Ehrenberg.) 

John of Salisbury’s Entheticus de dogmate philosophorum: the light it throws on the 
aa background of the twelfth century. By C. R. Elrington. (F. R. H. Du 

oulay. | 

French pilgrims to Jerusalem in the fifteenth century. By Lucie L. G. Polak. (Miss 
Gladys Dickinson.) 
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THESES COMPLETED 


Some aspects of the life and work of a Reformation bishop as revealed in the writings 
of Richard Sampson, bishop of Chichester. By D. G. Lerpiniére. (Professor C. H. 
Williams.) 

The life and writing of William Thomas, d. 1554. By P. J. Laven. (Professor 
Williams.) 

Members of the house of commons, 1586-87. By R. C. Gabriel. (Professor Sir 
John Neale.) 

The provision and administration of bridges over the lower Thames, 1701-1801, with 
special reference to Westminster and Blackfriars bridges. By Patricia M. Carson. (T. F. 
Reddaway.) | 

Anglo-Montenegrin relations during the Napoleonic wars, 1803-14. . By I. Avakumovic. 
(Professor R. R. Betts.) 

Manning the Royal Navy: the reform of the recruiting system, 1847-61. By R. Taylor. 
(Professor Graham.) 

The administration of Sir Henry Ward, governor of Ceylon, 1855-60. By S. V. 
Balasingham. (Professor Graham.) 

The London School Board and the development of evening education, 1870-93. By 

„© Somper. (Professor Judges.) 
MSc. (Econ.) 

The economic and social policy of the Stuart council, 1603-40. By Margaret M. 
Albright. (Professor Fisher.) 

The financing of economic development in Ceylon. By A. T. Jayakoddy. (Professor 
F. W. Paish and Dr. Vera Anstey.) 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 
Geographical aspects of the maritime trade of Kent and Sussex, 1650-1750. By J. H. 
Andrews. (Dr. M. Wise.) : 
Historical geography of the printing industry. By A. H. Shorter. 
M.A. 
Landscape gardens in the Chilterns. By H. C. Prince. (Professor H. C. Darby.) 


MA. MANCHESTER 


‘The organisation and disposition of the Roman army in Britain in the second and third 
centuries. By J. Maiden. (V. R. dA. Desborough.) 

Gilbert Glanvill, bishop of Rochester, 1185-1214, and the relationship of the see of 
Rochester to Canterbury, to 1238. By J. Moule. (Professor C. R. Cheney.) 

‘The members from the northern counties in Richard Cromwell’s parliament. By G. V. 
Chivers. (D. H. Pennington.) š 

Parliamentary elections in Cumberland and Westmorland, 1754-74. By B. Bonsall. 
(Sir Lewis Namier.) 

The Yorkshire County Association and the Reform movement, 1779-80. By C. M. 
Wilcock. (E. Robson.) 

The life and political career of Couthon. By D. S. Bain. (Sir Lewis Namier and H. 
Monteagle.) 

Anglo-French commercial relations, 1860-1914. By K. B. Clayton. (Dr. W. O. 
Henderson and Dr. W. H. Chaloner.) 
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THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1955 
Historical Geography. 
"MLA. 
“Land use and population distribution in the Lea valley between Hertford and Harpenden. 


By J. A. Re (T. W. Freeman.) 
SECRETARY, Hane DEPARTMENT, AND P. R. Crowe. 


PhD. NOTTINGHAM 


A study of the middleman in industry in the second half of the nineteenth century, based 
on the papers of George Spencer Moulton, 1853-95. By P. Payne. es J. D. Chambers 
and Dr. A. W. Coats.) 

MLA. 

The functioning of the archidiaconal courts in Nottinghamshire in the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries. By R. G. Riley. Fe A. C. Wood.) 

- C. Woop ann J. D. CHAMBERS. 


D.Phil. OXFORD 


The occupation of Palestine during the third and second millennia B.c. in the light of 
place-name evidence. By B. S. J. Isserlin. (Dr. O. R. Gurney.) 

Milling and baking techniques in the Greek and Roman LRR in classical antiquity 
(500 8.c.-4.p. 300). By L. A. Moritz. (Dr. G. E. F. Chilver.) 

The ministry of teaching in the Christian church to the death of St. Augustine. By G. F. 
Hollinghurst. (Professor C. Jenkins.) 

History of the Gurjara-Pratihäras. By B. N. Puri. (Professor T. Burrow.) 

Liturgical reforms of Charlemagne. By H. B. Porter. (Professor F. L. Cross.) 

Ocean navigation of the middle ages : northern waters. By G. J. Marcus. (Professor 
E. O. G. Turville-Petre.) 

A study of the earldom of Hereford in the twelfth century, with an appendix of illustrative 
documents. By D. G. Walker. (H. M. Colvin.) 

The Anglo-Welsh wars, 1217—67, with special reference to military developments. By 
R. F. Walker. (Professor J. G. Edwards.) 

The political and social doctrines of the Unity of Czech Brethren in the fifteenth century. 
By P. de B. Brock. (Professor R. R. Betts.) 

The crown lands and the parliamentary acts of resumption, 1399-1495. By B. P. 
Wolffe. (Professor J. S. Roskell.) 

'The organisation and development of cathedral worship in England since the Reforma- 
. tion. By P. C. Moore. (Professor Jenkins.) 

Henry Hammond (1605—60) and English New Testament exposition. By J. B. 
Hibbitts. (Professor Jenkins.) 

Studies in the institutions and personnel of English central administration, 1625-42. By 
G. E. Aylmer. (Professor R. H. Tawney.) 

The political career of Henry Marten, with special reference to the originsof republicanism 
in the Long Parliament. By C. M. Williams. (J. E. C. Hill.) | 

The government and constitution of the City of London in relation to the national crisis 
of 1640 to 1642. By Valerie L. Pearl. (J. E. C. Hill.) 

The career and writings of Charles Davenant (1656-1714). By D. A. G. Waddell. 
(Sir George Clark.) 

À comparative study of the early Wahhabi doctrines and contemporary reform move- 
ments in Indian Islam. By M. A. Bari. (Professor H. A. R. Gibb.) 
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THESES COMPLETED 


Anthony Todd and the British post office, 1738-98. By K. L. Ellis. (W. C. Costin.) 

Lord William Bentinck in Bengal, 1828-35. By Cynthia E. Barrett. (C. C. Davies.) 

Organisations and ideas behind the efforts to achieve a general union of the working 
classes in England in the early 1830’s. By W. H. Oliver. (Professor G. D. H. Cole.) 

British policy towards Tunis (1830-81). By A. Raymond. (A. H. Hourani.) 

British policy in Greece, 1832-43. By L. J. Agourides. (F. W. D. Deakin.) 
5 ne ay thought of John Henry, Cardinal Newman. By T. P. Kenny. (W. J. 

attery. 

The rise of Richard Assheton Cross and his work at the Home Office, 1868-80. By 
F. J. Dwyer. (J. S. Watson.) 

The embassy of Sir William White at Constantinople, 1886-91. By C. L. Smith. 
(A. J. P. Taylor.) 

The personal rule of the Khalifah ‘ Abdallahi al-Ta’aishi’. By P. M. Holt. (Professor 
Gibb.) 

The background to the Newfoundland clauses of the Anglo-French agreement of 1904. 
By F. F. Thompson. (Professor N. H. Gibbs.) 

Revolution and social revolution: a contribution to the history of the anarcho-syndicalist 
movement in Spain, 1930-37. By S. J. Brademas. (Professor Cole.) 

A history of the Communist party of Bulgaria to 1935. By J. A. Rothschild. (F. W. D. 
Deakin.) f 

The attitude of the Dominions to organisation for international security and welfare, 
1939-45. By A. J. de B. Forbes. (Professor Agnes Headlam-Morley.) 


B.Litt. 

A history of the manors of Witney and Adderbury from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
century. By Mrs. Patricia G. M. Hyde, née Gray. (H. M. Colvin.) 

John Sheppey, bishop of Rochester, as preacher and collector of sermons. By G. Mifsud. 
(W. A. Pantin.) 

Filippo Maria Visconti, duke of Milan, and his condottieri (1412—47). By R. E. G. 
Smith. (Dr. Cecilia M. Ady.) 

Puritan devotion, 1570—1700, and its place in the development of Christian piety. By 
G. S. Wakefield. (Dr. J. Marsh.) í 

‘The theory and practice of the Lord’s Supper among the early Separatists, Baptists and 
Independents, from 1580 to 1700. By E. P. Winter. (Professor Jenkins.) 

Alexander Ross, 1590-1654: a biographical and critical study. By C. P. Corney. 
(Miss Helen L. Gardner.) 

The parliamentary career of Sir William Coventry and of Mr. Henry Coventry. By 
D. T. Witcombe. (Dr. Elizabeth A. O. Whiteman.) 

A study of the act books of the Court of Arches, A6 and A7, covering the period from 
Michaelmas Term 1668 to Michaelmas Term 1670, together with the relevant documents 
still surviving. By Mrs. Patricia M. Pugh, née Wareham. (Miss Kathleen Major.) 

Life and times of Thomas Dover, M.A., 1662-1742. By K. E. Dewhurst. (Sir 
William MacArthur.) 

Swift’s views on history, and his relation to contemporary historians. By M. Jones. 
(H. J. Davis.) 

The political relations of England and Scotland under William III and Anne, with 
particular reference to the religious factors. By A.C. Cheyne. (W. G. Barr.) 

The influence of Jonathan Edwards on the religious life of Britain in the eighteenth 
century and the first half of the nineteenth century. By D. E. Edwards. (E. A. Payne.) 
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THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1955 


_ Development of production techniques in Birmingham, 1760-1851. By J. R. Immer. 
(A. Briggs.) 

The economic position of the tenantry in the north Cotswolds, 1775-1830. By J. R. 
Stayt. (Professor H. J. Habakkuk.) ` 

The clerical order on the eve of the French Revolution, and its role in the Estates- 
General, May-November, 1789. By M. G. Hutt. (Professor A. Goodwin.) 

French émigrés in England, 1789-1802: their reception and impact on English life. 
By Ethel M. Wilkinson. (J. M. Thompson.) 

A history of the Scottish farm worker, 1800-50. By G. F. B. Houston. (J. J. 
MacGregor.) 


The history and problems of Christian education in the Protestant mission schools of 
Ceylon. By D. K. Wilson. (Professor V. A. Demant.) 
English trade unions and the problem of emigration, 1840-80. By R. V. Clements. 


(A. Briggs.) 
Indian labour migration to Malaya, 1867-1910. By D. A. Calman. (Dr. A. F. 
Madden.) 


Municipal government in Baghdad and Basra, 1869-1914. By A. Jwaideh. (Pro- 
fessor Gibb.) 


Lord Salisbury’s attempts to reach an understanding with Russia, June 1895-November 
1900. By A..W. Palmer. (J. B. Joll.) 


German planning for an invasion of Great Britain, 1939—42. By R. R. A. Wheatley. 
(Professor Gibbs.) 


The formation of the ruling class in the Soviet society. By S. Utechin. (Professor 
G. N. H. Seton-Watson.) 
Historical Geography. 
D.Phil 


-The exploration of the South Sea, 1519 to 1644. A study of the influence of physical 
factors, with a reconstruction of the routes of the explorers. By Helen M. Wallis. (R. A. 
Skelton.) 


K. C, Turpin. 
(Secretary of Faculties.) 
LA | READING 


The organisation of currency in the thirteenth century. By G. Tibbo. (Sir Frank 
Stenton.) 


The early history of the Derby and Nottingham newspapers. By J. D. Andrew. 
(Professor A. Aspinall.) 
Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 


Industrial development of the Nottingham area. By J. M. Hunter. (Professor A. A. 
Miller.) 


M.A. 


Berkshire: some studies based on the census returns. By G. R. Lucas. (Professor 
Miller.) 


A. ÅSPINALL AND À. A. MILLER. 
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f THESES COMPLETED 


. ST. ANDREWS 
ns, 1638-43. By Elizabeth A. Menzies. (Sir Charles Ogilvie.) 
ernment in Jamaica, 1865-84. By F. R. Augier. (Professor 


r and the North-West frontier, 1838-42. By D. W. F. Gourlay. (Sir 


Sır CHARLES OGILVIE. 


SHEFFIELD 
nd industrial movements in Sheffield, 1760-1830. By H. M. Crawshaw. 
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